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ical dmnt. Association who 

for: pringiinieings the. state 

“that: oe work, of. she. 

BY ‘the ‘State, and that 

é e. ror iat in to o_sbundon the school, 
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Francis’,T. Sowles;: thair- 
ae ‘ ssioners of 


| a have heen 
fifty-fifth 
Bowles. aid :: 


eaduation / Admiral 


4 ..'"The chool: has made a *Fecord ter’ 
| itself “as 
jin: that a very largé number of its 


8 ‘public ‘vocational school, 


graduates follow ‘the ‘wocation » o38 
which they have been trainéd. 


} commenting on the- proposal to say 


{don the school, now ‘dropped, ‘he said. 
\ that two things. -surptised< him, first, 
that Buch. a recommendation’ shouid: 
jever haye been made, and, second, 
that, such a recommendation should 
eyer have been taken*seriously. — 
“The .ffiends df the schoo} will be 
very much. pleased to i at e that the 
whole questionw has been ropped 
far as the. Commonwealth of Massa 
chusetts is concerned,”. he -said: 


: Prizes Presented (e 

yson Smith, Commissioner’ of 
ger for Masgachusetts,. 2 eS 
sented the diplomas to; the graduates 
and. he émphasized the need for men 
rie women of. integrity and ‘urged 
the men to. get all, the education 
they could. - o 
' Frank, G.. AHen,# sisatiiedlt of the 
State Senate, representing Governor 
Cox, said there was tod: much laxity, in 
jthe observance, of the laws -of the 
State today and he urged the cadets 
to be good citizens atid obéy the la 
whether.or not they believed in thém. 
Two, prizes were: prevented to. th 
ite having coat gaye ‘standing /in 
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dic s &et hool ‘and ih a bi 
Speech adic dery! the efforts. of ie Lied 
to maintain the school in, order to 
turn out. efficient. ae to man. the 
ne. 
The main 
rated -with flags; and the cadets, 
“‘grms, stood at atterftion through- 
j out the ceremony, ‘Cosimanger Howard 
d,. éxee ecutive officer ‘of the 
+ shi 


réceived. on behalf of the ship, 

ti new flags: presented by ‘the Board. 

Copmmapienaeyi. a: United 

=| States flag and he, flag of, the school, 

©) the latter thé state seal on 4 blue. field 

with the Cot “Massachusetts. Nauti- 
" (Coptin ed on Page 5 Column 6) 
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No Disord Accontpanies ‘En. «q 


“trance .of Massachusetts Center. | 


ame text Lr Movement 


fith nearly 7000 Lawieriee warkeis 


entering. the: textile strike ‘today’, ‘the: — 


New ‘England movement” now covers 
practically. every important center ex- 
‘cept Néw Bedford, Fall River and,Low- 

ell. New Hampshire, ‘Riode Island and 
«| Massachusetts are now invglved, in the’ 
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strike which started in’ the Blackstone | | 


‘and Pawtuxet-valleys in: Rhode’ Island 


Nine weeks.ago and which: soon.after- oe 


rds spread to: the: great -mills in. 
Manchester, N> H., and other places ‘in 
that State; 
. The issues +n Rhode’ Island . and 
New Hampshire ‘are a 20 per, -cent 
reduction andthe establishment. of 4 
54-hour week.. In Massachusetts: the: 
54-hour’ week: proposition. does-. not 
appear, as ‘the lmws of the State say- 
'that 48 hours shall be the Jegal num- 
ber of hours that women. and ‘minors 
shall work in the factories. + The 
uation in. Rhode, Island and New 
| Hampshire offers little encourage- 
ment.for’an early settlement, and: the 
strike ‘leaders evidently . are making 
every preparation for . a prolonged 


- 


sit=|: 


 LAWHENCE. Mass., March: ~ (Spe~ | 
cial)—This city became-involved in; — 


the New England textile strike today 
when approximately - 7000 operators’ 
refused .to . ee rn to their work and 
thereby acknowledge acceptance -of 


AS the 20 per. cent) wage cut. which the}.* 


mills put’ into “effect this merning; 


Nearly as many more were out of em-| 


ployment because of the shutdown of 
the Arlington mills.. No disorder feat- 

‘ured the opening day of the stfike nor 
did the strikers inaugurate any. form 


of picketing which report stated would { 


Be cafried on at:every mill gate. 
For. the first time in many years 


the English-speaking people are tak- | 


ing an active part in thé strike This 
is due to the fact that the Loom: Fixers. 
Union, Weavers Unjen ang Dyers and 
Finishers Union ,voted not to return 
to work under the new wage scale, 


full ‘week’s work. - 

The Pacific mills” report that about | 
35 -per cent of. their employees have 
returned to> work whilé larger’ per- 
centages are reported. in the moms il 
and Acadia mills, phen Monomac mill 


per fat, at penainaiale te strikers.) 


. uny’.of, < . S 

janieent se to: “ee | 
ante t0 find that work coald sort bat 
oartea on with the loom’ fixers -and 
weavers | out,> atid ‘these employees 
j were ‘sent home: : .» 

‘The Smith & Dove Sanutentustia 
Company. of Afdover, who employ’ 
‘about 300°and who also announced a. 
cut in ‘wages of 20. per ‘cent, state that 
practically all of their-employees re 
‘turned ta their. work. The same state- 
ment ‘algo’: came fromthe Methuen 
Company of meinen, Mass:, who em? 
ploy about 

Mass aations are. béin held in 
the various: halls of the city. by. the 

strikers this aftérnoon and others 
Thomas F. 
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DEEP WATER CANAL 
AID TO BOSTON. 
SAYS C. R. GOW 


Henry F. Merrill Takes Opposite 
View at Luncheon of Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


/ 


Arguments for and against the pro- 
posed deep water canal through the 
St. Lawrence River, connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, 
were heard by 300 to 400 members 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
today, most of them being connected 
with the grain trade, in the library of 
the Chamber, after a luncheon. Coal 
Charles R. Gow, president of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts 
and a director of the Chamber, spoke 
for the canal, and Henry. F. Merrill, : 
chairman of the Maine State Commis- 
sion (on Piers and Fisheries, spoke 
against it. Charles T. Main presided. 

“When Montreal is finally estab- 
lished as a great port of commerce,” 
said Colonel Gow, “Boston and Port-. 
land will probably ship more grain 
than ever. before, for they will become 
the natura] winter ports for the ac- 
cumulated stores of that commodity, 
which must of necessity flow out 
through this territory as soon as the 
lower St. Lawrence is closed to navi- 
gation. Further, the stimulus which - 
will result when we are connected with 
the Wes; will unquestionably increase 
and not ‘decrease the importance of 
New England ports, as new interests 
respond to the interests of cheap pow- 
er and deep water navigation.” 

Mr. Merrill argued that deepening 
of the lake ports to accommodate ves- 
sels drawing 25 to 30 feet of water 
would cost many millions of dollars, 
the present depths being only about 
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Boston ‘man who gry at‘ Chamber of Commerce luncheon’in favor of 
St. Lawrence ship~ canal project \ 


McMahon; international president of 
the United Textile Workeraijs expected 
to’ arrive in this city this 4fternoon 
to take charge of the strike. James 


Tansey of Fall River; president of |' 


American Federation of Textile Op- 
erators, is also. expected. 


s|even-though ‘the mill meh promise a Rhode» aad Strike 


Enters Its. Tenth Week 


: PROVIDENCE, March 27 (Special) 
—The ‘textile strike enters its tenth 
week in "Rhode Island with a surpris- 


JO 8. canvass of. 


in the ( ‘= 


“20° per 


ear oe inbrease: from. 


a mA to a 54-hour week, the announce- 
ihent. of which interrupted the cotton 
texte industry. here. ~ 
- ‘Phe declaration of Thomas.F. Mc- 
Mahon, international. president of the 
United Textile: Workers of America, 
‘that he did not care whether the 
ode Island Senate passed the 48- 
our ‘bill or not; that the, strike had 
won a 48-hour wéek,- was regarded 
as significant both that he given up 
hope for a 48-hour law d that he 


ew 


is confident ‘of ‘victory for tlre work: 


‘i. 


‘ers. 
Strike etic in the Pawtuxet Val- 
fey, where less than: half of ~ total 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 4) 
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NEW YORK; March’ 27° (By \The 


the. last strike is given as ‘ 


18% feet. Speed through the canal 
would be too slow, he said, only 6 
‘knots an‘ hour being permissible 
through the Suez Canal, and thé time 
wasted would be great. Boston and 
Portland grain elevators, he further 
said, could each store now only 2,500,- 
{000 bushels of grain; it was proposed 
to ship 42,000,000 bushels from Port- 
land and 30,000,000 from Boston with 
the completion of the cahal. .Whoe 
would build the elevatots and where 
would they be put? The hydraulic 
power part of the project, he asserted, 
had been put in after the original 
plang were made, to interest New 
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COAL CONFERENCE 
ITO BE RENEWED 


General Discussion to Give Way 
to Consideration of De 


t 
mands of Miners... (Continued on Page 5, Column 2) 


INDEX OF THE NEWS 


Local 
Taber: of Commerce Hears Arguments 
r and Against St. Lawrente River 


Shipping Board May. 
_ Avert Coal Sharage : 


(By The . United Press) 
Ls Washington, March 27, 
PROJECT for importation of 
7 to save the nation from 
a fuel famine which might re- 
sult from the walkout of minews, 
April 1, is planned by Govérnment 
‘officials, it was learned here today. 

The Shipping Board has been 
asked to consider_a scheme for 
utilizing coal as Ballast on its ves- 
séils plying between the United 
Atates and coal-producing coun-* 
tries. 

Experts say if this plan materi- 
alizes no fuel shortage could result 
within, twelve months’ time at 
least. ae | 


‘Pras + oS een be ee Ee Rewees Cena eb eee'e 1} 
Nautical School Graduates 20 Men..... 1 
Urge Passage of Bill for Completion m" . 

Work on -Old Colony Boulevard...... 
Towns Develop Billboard Law.... 
Brookline Citizens Consider Change in 

CANES eo 6 6 Bh chien eno ob ane 2 
Vaccination Argument Now Being Used 

a Fallacy, Says Mr. Dunn. 5 
Mayor Curley . Plans Five-Mile 

Walk” in Park System, Also New 

Sidewalk eeecececceeeseseeer 
Religious History Bound Up With “Uni- 

versities in. Britain. .i ...ccceesceecs 

i High School Masters’ in ‘Session Hes 

Urge Fiezibility. in High School En- 

‘trance Examinations ... 
Miss Neva lL. Boyd Advocates - More 
“ Play in Schools........ 
Tufts College to Gi iXg 
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Radio to 30,000 
Charge 

School Center to Be Ready After 50 
Years Discussion 

Economy Curtails Arbor Day Effort: ...10 

Women to Return ‘to ‘Washington to 
Interview Senator Lodge........6..«.hl 

Wakefield Casts Heavy Vote on Lighting 
Plant Program .... 

George A. Sweetser Protests Efforts of 
Federal Authorities to Usurp State 
Rights 
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13 Lectures by 
raat! Free of» 
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Associated Press) —,Labor members 
of-. the ., anthracite weiie, scale . sub- 
committee: returned. from: Cleveland 
today to renew negotiations..with the 
operators in an effort to reach a wage 
agreement that would avert: the walk- 
out: of 155,000 organized anthracite 
miners called for. next April.1.. 

Both . operators .and. miners ‘.ex- 
pressed a: desire to end ‘the, general 
discussions which -.marked the -open- 
ing days of the conference last week, 
and to confiné~-future- sessions to con- 
siderations of the 19 demands of the 
workers. ” 

The- miners’ committee will g0 into” 
the conference armed’ with statistical 
‘| data to bolster ¢heir claims that the 
| com digger is’ entitled to.a 20 per cent 
increase in ‘wages. They propose to 
demonstrate that wages ,in the mines 
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‘General 

Entente Concedes ee a 
Except in Thrace... 

Demands of Miners Will” 
Specific Consideration at 
Conference. ...-ss++0+ 

Old John Balch House 
Resumed ... c 2 

Firm Opposition in Brazil to Emigrants 
From Japan ... 

Canadians Allege Tax Disabilities. 

No Constructive Measures Passed by 
Rhode Island -Assembly 

Maine Is Raising Advertising Fund..... 

v.’S. Kolesnikoff Descfibes Pri-Amur 
Régime in Siberia. ...<---++<eeeees edt 

Congressmen Visit Plant at Goyas. : sb 

Government Desires to Be Informed of 
Loans Made Abroad 

Soviet Troops in Mongolia Engaged in 
Restoring Qrder 18 

Low Wages Paid to British Women. 

Goodwill , Urged as. Solvent 
Troubles in India 

Gen. Tudor Did Good Work for Aux- 
iliary Division 
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other industries during the war; that 
the total, increase has been only 60 
per cent since 1916; that the mine op- 
erator -is making an excessive profit 
by underpaying his labor and over- 
charging the consumer; And_ that the | shipping News 
mines could continue to show a rea-/ yiilionaires’ Sons Who Follow Fatherd | 
sonable profit to the operator after | Steps 13 
granting both an increase in wages|New York Curb Price Range 
and a reduction of prices. ; Detroit Stocks 

The operators indigated that téday,|St. Louis Stocks......-. ‘ 
for the first-time sifce discussion of | Montreal Stocks sf 
a-new contract was undertaken, they | Baltimore Stocks 
would make known the percentage of |C leveland ae 
wage cuts they advocate in counter | Piiiadelph “epee 


osa Philadelphia Stocks.......... Pree te . * 
- andnnye Rois: 2s Gamnnes. 4 the | Boston Stock Market 


etait tal |New York: Stock: Market. .........-%... “14 

- Telephone Company's Stock Rise Due to-— 

Nonunion Production Heavy | eo wed Power 15 

‘NEW .YORK, March. 27. (Special)—|Money Market - 

More. than 5,000,000 tons of hard and ey Pg Bosch Magneto Shows Oper- 

soft.coal a week- is -assured during , " 
lic Utility. Earnings..............-. Li > 

the coal strike from the nonunion TIRE | Public Ut Market Tone Cheerful. 

Sporting 

American Bowling Congress 

Yale Swimmers..Chief Winners 

Pennsylvania Relay Carnival 

Cornell. Wins CHAaNntD . 

Harvard tball Outlook. 

Yale Gymnasts Wir’. 

4 wentutes, 
New York Fruiterers No 
, Before the Seasons 

. Music, Art and the Theater... ..«.. 
Pan-American Corerwne of Women. ore 
Aeronautics Sake 
The Children’s | Paths lit ifomitacdntis 
Letters ° ws sock uheuken wat 
Art News and Comment. sot eeese teen en SO 
expaier Pose . 


Real Estate 


‘wey just announced by Black. Dia- 
mond, a coal industry publication, 
The no 1 production: of the en- 
ry is between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000 tons a week, but it is es- 
timated that with. the large stocks on 
hand and the warm weather near, the 
Longe Dow 
to tide oe country over consider- A see 
The average ‘weekly output during 
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” Gov. Cox to Preside sill Scone. 
Lodge and d Brown to Speak 
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dempech pet ~ jcoming preliminary contest ‘the Demo- 
crats must fight out before they de- 
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An Edward Everett Hale cétienaty , 
meeting wil] be held on the évening _— 
of Monday, April 3, at Symphony ~ 
Hall, at which Governor’ Cox will 
‘preside, and Senator Henry Cabot: 
‘termine who their candidate for,Gov-| Lodge and Dean Charles R. Brown of. 
Ternor-will:be. “Down “cape way,”>as the Yale Divinity School will be the 
' |'the saying is, the nanfe of Charles S.{ speakers, Senator Lodge’s subject be- 
-| Ashley is one to consider seriously, ing “Edward Everett Hale, Citizen. 

> oo > and Patriot,” and Dean Brown’s “Ed- 
‘ward Everett Hale, the Christian 
Minister.” 

Preparations for the centenary have 
been in progres& for several months! 
by a committee representative of the 
many interests and activities of Dr. 
Hale. The initiative in the movement 
was taken by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Final arrangements for the 


Mr. Ashley has’ been elected mayor 
of New Bedford, either 23 or 24 times, 
rit does’t matter exactly which ‘is cor- 
rect. Suffice it to say. the records 
show that Charles Ashlby gets to be 
+mayor of New Bedford about every 
time he goés out for the positiqn. He 
has ‘been beaten but the exception 
goes to prove the Ashley fule. Now 
his friends figure that a Democrat who| Symphony Hall meeting are being 
has such a pull with the voters in his |; made by the following sub-committee: 
own home city will make exceptional ; John Quincy ‘Adams, chairman; Wil- 
material ‘to put into-the gubernat6rial. liam L. Barnard, secretary; Richard 
free-for-all ‘at the peimariee. be |W. Hale, John F. Rood, Dr. Albert C. 

A > > Diffenbach and Rev, ‘Edward Hale 
| State Senator wattek EB. uadidae of | Cummings, the last-named being the - 

“Fal River, who has: represented the jjsuccessor of Dr. Hale as pastor of 
‘seeond Bristol district in the upper the South Congregational: church. 
branch of the Legislature mipce 1912;| . Tickets for the‘Symphany Hall meet- 
has often been considered avail-|ing may be obtained without charge — 
able material for Conérame: in 'the|from the Greater Boston. Federation, 
Fifteaxth Massachusetts District, But | Of Churches, 6 Beacon Street, the box — 
Senator McLane has,said many times | Office at Symphony Hall, U Unity House, . 
that, he will never tty to wrest from|7? Park Square, or‘any member of the .- . 
‘Congressman William Stedman-Gfeene | Seneral committée... Vocal musie will 
of the same city the Republican nomi- be furnished by 4 chorus.of 80° voices 

nation for national representative. and there will be an organ recital by 
> > es William E. Zeuch,” organist ‘at 5 
South Congregational church. 


RHODE ISLAND JITNEY > 
BILL PASSES HOUSE. 


, ‘ 

PROVIDENCE, March 24° (8 Mk 
Correspondence)—The House of, e 
resentatives by a vote of 69 to 28 late =. 
today passed an act giving the State’ ~ 
Public. Utilities Commission the power ~~ 
to license and fegulate all jitnéys: + 
Representative’ Philip C: Joslin, a Re- ~ 
publican leader,: who introduced- the “* 
bill which béare his name, led the>* | 
debate and repudiated the measures, ‘ 
His motions first to strike out: Cer - 
tain sections: and then for indefinite | > 
pastponement of action, which were, . 7) 
lost, ‘were secondéd’apd supported by 4 
‘Representative: ‘William F.. Flynn, a 
Democrat, the. minopity leader. ‘The. °F 
vote found Speaker William R. Fortin, ; . 
_ | Republican, geet the may and. 14 
Representative Morrill S Ryder ‘of = apg eo Robert veg: oa 
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Gongressmafi .Greene, the dean: of 
the Masachusetts delegation in the 
lower house of Congress, has served 
in 13 Congrésses.. It has been custom- | 
ary to reelect.Mr.,Greene who ‘bears’ 
the , , affectionate soubriquet of “Uncle|. . 
Billy Greene,” and the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict, would thitik it almost’ an inva- 
sion of. vested rights . for anyone to 
seek to aieplace, the legislative vet- 
| eTan. : se 

¢ ws > : > > % . .> 

Senator McLane, who knows méarly. 
‘as much about southeastern Massa- 
chusetts politics as there is to knqw, 
realizes this feeling and he shaaés’it. 
Mr. ‘McLane has exerted a great. in- 
fluence in’ the State ‘Senate, lo these 
many years and while he is not the 
Republican floor leadér this year ow- 
ing td the Elevated railway. legisla- 
tion investigation of last year’s ses- 
sion, he still is ‘one of the , bowers 
that be in’. bg wee ei 
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” The Toke Balch Howie at Beverly Mass. | ‘One of. the Oldest in . he "United Slates 


OLD: JOHN. BALCH. HOUSE. on. hte fant gt, which, today 
ra RESTORATION IS RESUMED 


the one erected in 1638 by John Balch. 
This house, which is now full. two 
Building Erected i in 1638 Asibng the Half-Dozen Oldest 
Houses in, the United States 


31,000, 000 tons per annum in 1898 to 
.| 87,000,000 in 1913. | Anrerica did not bet 
gin to pay serious attention to the 
i{problem until about the time she 
entered the war. In-:1918 the United 
States Bureau of Mines issued a valu- 
Jable bulletin setting forth the import- 
ance of the matter and suggesting 
processes for the purpose., North 


stories in ‘height, was originally a 
small, two-room cottage of.a story ane 
a half,-the’ lower portion being 
general living: room and the up 
part a chamber. . The cottage iermed 
the nuclets..of present structure, 
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available tor factory and 


nperal Collegé of Sci- 
Kensington. 
of: the: matter lies 


i oot ‘resources. on 
» sone, were Germany; and 
‘ The German 


‘| toria, 


nd | Cais question as affecting the corre-. 
‘}gouth Australian side of the border. 
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| which are capable of being some day 
replaced ‘by local lignites. 
in Texas large iron ore deposits exist | 


|‘well are unusually favorable. The coal 


jation of the figures involved is “be- 


|bla being of proportions likely to,re-. 
lec- | pay. exploitation, once ihe difficulty of 
j dewatering and of chemical upgrading 

~. | hasbeen ov 
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Dakota,section alone was sho 
importing no less than 2,000,000 tons 
of coad,and 1,000,000 tons’ of anthracite, 


Similarly | 


with. limestone. near at hand, only re-. 
quiring the evolution of a suitable 
lignite ‘briquette at a cheap enough 
price to enable blast furnaces to 


., WVieteria Testing Works. 
Professor Bone described works 
|now under trial, upon a scale large 
-| enough to afford practical test, on ‘the 
Morwell brown coal field in Victoria, 
lia. The ‘conditions at Mor- 


deposits are 700, feet thick and lie 
so. near the surface ,of the ground 
that little more thar quarryitig is 
required to win the mineral. ‘They 
éxtend'for 50 miles and are’ estimated | 
to contain so many. thousands of ‘mil- 
lions tons of fuel that mere enumer- 


wildering. 

The coal is béing used to genérate 
electricity from which it is hoped‘ to 
éventually not only light the city of 
Melbourne but aléo to work the rail- 
ways of the State. 

The plant under trial is chiefly 
designed to dry, the coal before it 
iy es the furnaces. This is done by 

genious arrangement whereby it 
ig passed slowly through retorts sub-., 
ted to some of the heat of the very 
furnaces it subsequently. feeds. Pro- | 
‘fessor Bone has\been able to show in 
this way the-calorifi¢:of the coal can 
be very greatly increased without 
adding at all proportionately to ‘its 
cost. . 

H. N. ‘savored 3 Premier of South 
res pee the adjoining state to Vic- 
who is now on his way to Eng- 
land, "has announced, that’ one -of the 
objects of his journey is to go. into 


sponding deposits ated on the 


Large osits in Canada 
It is a matter of ‘much importance. 


katchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 


e. 
All coal, ‘of course, represents some 
stage of decomposition. and subsequent 
transformation of primeval forests ges 
on|S8wamps. The process has gone. 
since pointe wa glade” times in~ the 


‘liktetsinons él 
Sate most. generally emp Noyed 
‘distillation, 


Bone in 


mt his hi useful ‘coal. 
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y the|the Cape Ann “shore ‘in . September, 
; ath 1638. “between the aranens cities: of: 


them. and nr 
Pe ity glass, vapalge cas m4, 


}Further interior restorations and the 
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th} of Maine, with whose son, Capt. Robert 


BEVERLY, Mass., March 25 (Special) , 
—Restoration. of the John Balch house, 
built in 1638,‘which was discontinued 
during the cold weather, has just been 
resumed, and it is hoped to complete 
the exterior’ restoration this spring. 
The roof covering of tar paper, a tem- 
potary expedient; is fo be -replaced 
with shingles and the outer walls are 
to be sheathed with new clapboarding. 


supplying of necessary ‘modern equip- 
ment to make the house habitable will 
necessitate the expenditure of: between 
$1500 ‘anid $2000, toward which it ‘is 
hoped by the owners, that all inter- 
ested in the preservation 6f New ng- 
Tand’s oldest landmarks will contiib- 


ute, 

The two oldest parts of the Balch| 
house. make a ‘building the liké of| 
which probably cannot’ be found else- 
where in New England. It is among the 
half dozen oldest houses in the United 
States, and is also the only remaining 
home of that group of pioneers known -- 
as the “Old Planters,” men who settled 
in New England before the aoe of 
Boston. 

Recently, in sinivoiventiain the bla in- 
terior }/framework and beams, as_ part 
of thé process of restoration, there 
was: found a piece of diamond-paned, 
leaded glass, ng doubt from an origi- 
nal window. ’ The oldest. colonial 
houses had.-few and small: windows, 
for glass was almost a luxury; and 
having many wall openings: added 
greatly to.the heating problem, in 
wint To give additional warmth; 
most f the better-built wooden houses 
had a lining of soft brick, laid up with 
clay, sometimes only hay and straw 
were used, between the studs...Dormer 
windows were largely discontinued as 
time went.on, for with\ little sheet 
metal to be had it was difficult to 
make them. -waterproof in the “val- 
ley” where the extension for. ‘the, win- 
dow joined. the roof.. 


- Occupied ‘by Deuceadante 

Until late ‘years, the Balch -house, 
hasbeen occupied by descendants of 
its original tenant. It is now used as. 


& tea room and. gift!shop under ‘the | 
title of “Ye Balch Arms:” «The prop- 
erty is owned by the Balch Trust, 
composed. of three local men: Frank- 
lin Balch, a ‘descendant: Charles K. 
Bolton, president of The Society for 
the Preservation of New England. An- 
| tiquities, and» William Sumner. Apple- 
jton, corresponding secretary of that 
society, which acts as. custodian of 
funds contributed toward. the house. 

Johh Balch, the. Beverly planter, is 
said to: have come from the vicinity 
of Bridgewater,.Somersetshire, in that 
part of gland from which came Sir 
Fernando Gorges, colonial proprietor 


Gorges, he set sail in July, 1623, from, 
Plymouth England, bound for the, New 
World, ‘He came from an ancient fam- 
ily which inhabited the county. of 
Somerset from thé eleyenth to the 
enth century. In the seventeenth 
century, under the rejgn of James, II, 
P ithe Mom of his family were active in | 
-{the. Monmouth Rebellion, in that. sec- 
tion of the country. 

*The- Gorges’. expedition of which 
‘John Baleh was a member. arrived on 
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purpose of. the Se ‘un estab- 
lished themselves’ there. They pursued 
fishing and agriculture along thé coast | 
until late in the autumn of 1626, when 
the four leaders as well as several 
other members of the party decided 
that their efforts at making a ‘liveli- 
hood had not been satisfactory, owing 
to rockiness of the soil and poor re- 
turns -from fishing. 
"Moved 16 Miles South 

Determined to seek other’ ground 
“fairer” and more profitable, they 
moved 16 miles south to a .section 
called “the Sagamoreship of. Naum- 
keag,” afterwards Salem. Here they 
prospered, cultivating fields in common 
with the Indians, and all went well 
until the arrival on Sept. 6, 1628; of 
another expedition from England, 
headed by John Endecott. In accord- 
ance with the wish of the King, he dis- 
placed Roger Conant as Governor of 
the colony, which now numbered about). 
200. During the. winter of 1628. these 
‘colonists experienced great hardship) 
because of insufficient supplies, but a 
relief: ship arrived in the , following 
spring. 

In July, 1629, the town of Salem was 
incorporated, John Balch took a prom- 
inept part in Saleth affairs and resided 
there wntil:; Nov: 25, 1635, when}. to- 
gether with Conant, Woodbury, Cap- 
tain Trask and- Peter Palfrey, he, ac- 
cepted his proportionate share af 1000 
acres of land in what was then known 
as the “Bass, River. district,” located at 
the ‘head. of) Bass river and Wenham 

pond -and ‘afterwards called the “Old 
Planters’ Grant.” The section. was 
later included in the town of. Beverly, 
incorporated in 1638. — 

This group of five men built houses 


BOTANISTS SEEK 
RARE PLANT LIFE 
__IN'HIGH ANDES 


GHICAGO. “March 25 pee aos 
known plant species growing in the 
high Andes Mountains. of - South 
America are sought by the Botanical 
Expedition of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, now en route to 
Callao, Peru. 

“It is. almost certain that the expe- 
dition will send back specimens of 
plants that are at present unknown to 
‘botanists,” Dr. Charles F. Millspaugh, 
curator of the department of bo- 
tany of the museum, told a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
yesterday. “Even in: the most- tho- 
roughly botanized regions unknown 
plants. may be discovered. ‘In these. 
unexplored mountain ranges there 
must be many unknown species, some 
of which may be of great peronee: to } 
hufmanity.”. 


The expeditign 
Andes five years. 
make casts .of | plants ’ 
pho phs, and color tudies, all of 
which will be sent back to the Museum 

time to:time with the origina) 
plants packed in preservative. THis 
will enablé the Museum to make from 
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which ‘has ‘three parts, built. at dif- 
ferent. dates., ‘With the. exception of 
the sills-and the greater number of 
the rafters; the frame of the original 
cotdge remains substantially the same, 
‘affording an opportunity for the first 
restoration af.a. cottage of this type 
in New. England and perhaps the only’ 
such restoration that can- ever .be 
made here,. The. roof of the cottage 
was very. steep. and probably was 
thatched. The. original chimney has 
disappeared and the one. extant is 
probably the third one, built when the 
last addition« was made to ‘make the 
entire roof uniform in height. 

It is thought that. about 1650 the 
cottage’ was enlarged ‘by a two-story 
extension of one room to a floor, 
placed end to end with the old, with 
a néw chimney between.- The. more 
modern additions at the back are of 
less interest. 


SHOE. WORKERS WAGE 
REDUCTION SOUGHT 


*HAVBPRHILL,« March .-25 —It \ is 
learned that the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. will: on April 1 
ask the unions to accept a proposition 
for: a 20 per cent wage rediction and 
agree to @ ‘Bi-day week. . The Shoe. 
Workers Protective Union, te which 
the great majority ‘of: the shoe em- 
ployees belong,: will ‘not aocept the 
proposition, claiming that thé present 
agreement does ‘not expi e until Dec. 
31, 1922. ‘ 

The shoe workérs have had an aver- 
age cut in-wages during the past year 
of 20 per cent.. Piece’ prices: have 
been cut dowh'.and base prices: have 
remained ‘about:the. same. The. cut- 
ters have -sufféred ‘the least and the 


The. manufacturers state that it is 
absolutely necessary for .the- em- 
ployees ‘to accept reduced wages and 
work. longer hours ‘if they are . to 
| compete - with other shoe , centers, 
while oh the: other hand. ‘the union’ 
members assert: that they. cannot 
stand any further reduction in wages 
with retai prices of commodities and 
the hecessaries of life remaining high 
in the city. -; 


VETERANS TO BE USED 
IN BUILDING TUNNEL 


have been receiving $35 a month from 
the city of ‘Boston through the Sol- 
diers’ Relief Department, are to be 


list for employment as laborers on the 
Maverick Square- loop of. the East Bos- 

ton tunnel. 
Mayor Curley, announcing | the. “‘as- 
— of the Civil Service Commission 
Sait request for such. preference. 
employment of the men ‘would 
mean a saving to the city. of approxi- 
mately $200,000, as ‘about 1000°>men 
would be .employed on the tunnel 
work: A list of 300 eligible veterans. 
will “be subshittéd to the Civi Service 
Commission at--once by. Luke RB, 
Shields, secretary: of the municipal 
employment dyreaun.. : : 
cmnpoy a nee 


Already. 400 veterans fre 
on the work, ‘earning. either 
as common a mr. ha a day 


stitchers and: pa¢king room employees 
-/more than’ fhe’ others. . } 


‘given preference on the Civil Service 


| 


Veterans of ‘the World War, who! 


Middleboro, who is elected to the 
House from the seventh Plymouth dis- 
trict, is- satd.to be considering very 
seriously the possibility of announc- 
ing his nanie ‘asa candidate for. the 
Republican ‘nomination ‘for the Staté 
Senate ‘from the Plymouth district. 
Senator ward N, Dalhlborg” of 
Brockton now -holds* that seat on 
Beacon. Hill. ~ - vel cca 
>- + > > ‘ 


Should Senator Dahtborg decide not 
to pece & candidate’ for renomina- 
tion and  reelection,. Representative 


Ryder may “consider the hour is at} 
‘| hand and that the clock of opportunity| . 
} is, striking: He’ is a Massachusetts, 


Technology graduate and has served 
three terms in the House, - 


STATE. DRY LAW. 
URGED BY. MR. ALLEN 


The necessity of a State law provid-| 
ing Massachusetts with concurrent 
power in enforcing the ‘Volstead Act 
was asserted by J. Westan Allen, At- 
torney-General of Massachusetts, at 


the meeting of the Men’s Brotherhood 


at Tremont,’ Temple yesterday. Mr. 


| Allen was hailed as “the next Gover- 


nor”. and the man “we otght to send 
to Washington.” He declared enforce- 
ment should be intrusted to locat offi- 
cers because they are in a position to 
know conditions: more intimately. 

_As another phase of the task of en- 
forcing the law the Attorney-General 
alluded ‘to the recent drive‘for the 
purification of the administration .of 
justice in the .Commonwealth. The 
accomplishment. of these legal battles, 


‘jitngy operators opposed the bill as’ 
, orn repelietia 

7“ ing the bill 
said it it § been handed to 
introduce by ‘the ‘paid attorney ioe 
the traction interests, “whose fee is, 
contingent upon. its: passage.” 
said he had ‘introduced’ the bill: by - 
request, but that since examining it he 
had decided ‘Be ought te oppose it. 


CENSORSHIP OPPOSED 


Joslin’ 
to She 


A condemnation: - the cengorship - 


was broadcast all o¥er the country by. 


‘|George -ArMss, the actor, from. the 
Ameritan Radio and Research Corpo-. 
‘tration’ at Medford —s Saturday — 


night immediately after Mr. Arliss’ 
appearance at the Plymouth where he’ 
is now’ playing., He stated that no 
one could judge a play ‘while it was 
still in manuscript, and that censors 
derived from some literary group .were 
generally “set” in their, ideas. -- Mr. 


vwas intended for the amusement or 
entertainment-or instruction of the 
people was. complete .until it cdme in 
contact. with an audience, and, got 
until them cotld a. firet; opinion be 
rendered as ».. whether or not it was 
moral. 


SHOES MADE IN AUTO FACTORY 


WORCESTER, March’ 27 (Special Core 
respondence)—Th¢ R. ‘H. Long Company, 
which built a large plant in North Worces- 
ter for the purpose of manufacturing auto- | 
mobiles, | making shoes this morning 
at the fac There’are' only a Hmited‘. 
number employed, but more will be taken 


he declared, has been not an individ-. 
ual victory byt a ‘people’s- victory. 


pn as soon as business_gains, according 
to Mr. Long. ho 
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?r 
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on the April bill 


tia 


‘All Charge’ Purchases during the 
‘: balance of this month will be entered 


rendered ‘M ay By 


6500: 
Chiffon 


- 36 inches wide -. 


dove, silver, sea-gull, grey; 


lustrous, but yet 


‘Remarkable. Value! 


ze at 1 IO" yard | 


+ There is a ralabow run of shades ichsding flesh, maize, sink, 
ind Ose,’ lavender, :helio, blue-jade, tan, chamois, sand, beige, 


honeydew, ‘poppy, tango, tangerine, 
hse? pumpkin, fuchsia, gold, canna, henna, rust, Padio, peri- 
a winkle, Jap blue, ands of or navy, brown, black and white. 


‘And as for quality it. is soft and 
to ‘Sern ane wear. well. . 


yards © 
Taffeta. 


- 50 shades 


has body enough 


He 1’ 


- BY, GEORGE ARLISS 


of motion pictures’ and stage plays | 


Arliss contended that no ‘product that - 
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velation Hosiery is made only from finest yarns on machines that 


ue . nati umt nd autumn fru knit to fit and are reinforced ~wheré wear is most severe—you wil! 4S { ; 
( ‘ ay r . ‘ 7 ‘ . By Tre. s " 
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Lyric Theater, a NS The Rise of 
* from William 


n Howell's novel by Lilian K. Sabine. 


and often. UE ee sa lala upon. | 
But,: in the ers Mrs. ' Lapham, like | 
her hueba is. sentimentalized out 


1 ian os fal Pudiia Find: 


~ Musical News and. Reviews 


_ On Sunday afternoon, in Symphony 
Hall, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ) 
‘Pierre Monteux, conductor, gave a} 
concert in. aid of its ion fund. 
The program consist entirely of 


ists will be Alice™ Rathbun (Mans- 
field) ;/ Margaret Witherstine (Peoria, 
Ill.), “and Clarence F. Knudsen 
(Allston). 7 

Ellen Neilsén, president of the Con- 
servatory class.of 1922, will give a 
pianoforte’ recital im -Recital. Hall 


of that . power of. self-criticism -'and | 
self-understanding so: necessary in 
the artistic: developemnt of a musi- 
cian. ‘ 

' The program. of Saturday aibinuaon 
contained no long sonata-or fantasie. 
‘yt was made up entirely of short 
works for Schumann’s “Carnaval 


Dodg e 2M acK night's N caneae Wa ater 


“Colors VY ividly Picture Morocco 


It was onl to be expected that such;maining there as most artists have. 


a brilliant colorist a& Dodge Macknight: 
would in time range far afield into 
tropical or semi-tropical regions in 


done in the past decade, because of 
the Moroccan disturbances, Mr. Mac- 
knight went inland to Fez, Azemmour 


of alk reco on; and, unfortanately, 
Miss Grace sings and. pérsonally 
delightful, and finished, as she always. 
is-—chose to emphasize still ‘further 
the sentimental side of the character, 
and never once succeeded, in our opin-| 
ion, in conveying truthfully the New 
England woman, of humble origin, 
whom Silas Lapham had married. . 


Monday nisteesta March 27. and Marrakech. He did not venture to 
cross the prejudices. of the natives 
against those who paint: pictures or 
use a camera in the city! streets, and 
hence his. water-colors are. concerned 
with the open country, with the towns 
usually seen far off, huddled about the 
bases of hills. 

“Marrakech and the Atlas” is one 
of Mr. Macknight’s best achievements 


search of subjects. Years ago he went 
to Mexico ‘and brought back water- 
color paintings that were startling in 
their vividness, and now, after the pub- 
lic has. become accustomed to high- 
keyed canvases he shows the fruits of 
a painting trip to Morocco. Last Sep- 
tember the painter from Massachusetts 
reached Tangier, and instead of re- 


4 
aN 1s 2 Tha seceepeees James K. Hackett 
jis Lapham......- . Grace Lane 
.) “Lapha: Tie ee eres /Joan. Vivian-Reés 
ve J » aliadindia sepa tiede oe Maravan | 
wey....+..s...Athole: Stewart 
| Bellingham Corey....Helen Ferrers 
MRLs dgis ads os. Raymond: 
Corey... .'..+0++9+++-+--Colette O'Neil 


selections from the music-dramas of 
Richard Wagner, as follows: 


Overture to the “Flying Dutchman.” , 

‘Procession into the Cathedral and Prelude 
to Act III from “Lohengrin.” 

Introduction, Dance of the gy! tm ja 
-and. Homage to Hans Sachs from: the 
third act of the “Masetrsingers of ‘Nu- 
remburg. oo 


Pranks in Vienna”! is no more than 
a suite of pieces, several of them of 
‘|smait proportions.. ..These works, 
nevertheless, charmed ‘-by- their nov- 
elty, as in.the case of those by Bridge. 
and Scott, or by their inherent beauty, . 
as in ‘those by Bach and Coyperin. 
Would that Mr. Goding had chosen to 
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4- That is always the problem in pro- | 


ductions such as this; for to cast ade- 
quately an American comedy of yes- 
terday, among London actore of today, 
is a most difficult task; and that is 
why, of the acting in general, apart | 


/;posed of happy results. 


in a show almost exclusively com- 
Most strik- 
ing in this and other Moroccan gsub- 
jects is the exemplification of Mr. 


|Macknight’s ability to depict magnifi- 


cent distances. The reddish brown 
sands of the edge of the desert 
stretch away from the eye to the city 
walls of the same hue, alittle more 
intense, and ‘splashed with purple 
shadows. Beyond the walls. and 
around the town flourished the bright 
green as of an oasis and in the dis- 
tance gleams the snowy Atlantean 
‘peaks. Amid. the mountains. the pur- ° 
ple shadows become ‘softer, melting 
es into: the tones of green and blue of * 
re Lee eS Sa SS See FRO SS RR iii RE Re _ |the vaporous sky. Pictorially this — 
| Se SSS ae SB SSSR: Sees Sis RS coe, RR _ |subject is very handsome, with its 
Sk Se eS os eters Saeed ee well-organized tonal planes and 
powerful design. 

For intimate pictures there are “A 
City Gate,” with a-score of horsemen 
and persons afoot going in and out of 
the portal, and “Women Washing Wool,” 
Mn ‘which the varied jhues of the gat- 
ments are used as if to jewel:the pic- 
}ture, the whole vista being enveloped 
tin dazzling sunshine. ~There are 20 
faeces paintings in all. In addition 
there is a Mexico subject and /nine' of 
Mr. Macknight’s inimitable Cape Cod 
winter pictures. He; gives one the 
very breath of snowy days, and snowy. 
days of varied sorts, 

Altogether, Mr. Macknight’s current 
exhibition at the DoH & Richards gal- 
lery, 73 Newbury Street, is up to the . 
mark of the — of his many Boston 
shows. ~ 


Group of pewree Datei 


Works by a number of’ leading 
American painters are being shown 
at the. Vose gallery, Boston, this week. 
The artists represented are: Victor 
Higgins, Walter Ufer, E. Irving «~ 
Couse, W. L. Lathrop, W. R. Leigh, 
Frederick E. Grant, Arthur M. Haz- 
ard, John F. Weir, Louis Kroberg; 
Robert. H. Nesbit, Murray Bowléy, 
Maurice Fromkes)} Gardner Simons, 
Ernest Lawson, Daniel Garger,. 
Charles H. Davis, Charles. W. Haw- 
thorne, Dines Carisen, W. Sargeant 
Kendall, Paul Dougherty, and me L. 
Macomber. 

- The place of honor on the end feaiitt 
is given’ to Robert H. Nisbet’s “Night,” 
@ romantic landscape that compasses 
satisfactorily the. problem of setting 
down nocturnal pictorial values in 
their due proportions. The trees are 


iy san Fra ve, Ww if 
x Be WITIOUE. ce eeseci« a n ooire 
Me Dunham. Caen ber tres! ‘Hely 
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from. Mr. ckett’s, one could not 
greatly approve. Miss Joan Vivian 
Rées, as Penelope for example, though. 
she has admirable vivacity, was, in 
this ‘instance, altogether too arch and 
urtificial to be well in the character; 
and Mies: Lila Maravan, as her sister 
Irene,| was too conscious to be con- 
vincing, .As for American accents, 
they came or came not, as the nee 
remembered or forgot. 

The first performance was well re- 
ceived, and brought a speech of thanks 
from'Mr. Hackett; the second matinée, 
too, produced long and loud applause; 
but the general fntentidén of the audi- 
rence, or at any rate:'of its more criti- 
cal section, seemed to be rather to 
offer warm and cordial welcome to} 
Mr. Hackett, than to express much 


approval of his play. , 
far more effective, and 
of oe great abilities, than) “‘Mixed Marriage” Is 


t in crude and senti- . 4 a 
comedy, which the adapter has - Revived in London 
Ambassador's Theater, London——"Mixed 


The Rise ca ss aa Lapham, 3 her: 
on the whole, worth seeing, . 
nly as throwing more light upon gegen 2 comedy by St. Sohn Ervine. 
features of Mr. Hackett’s dig-| wicss Rainey i | 
“art; but we doubt whether a) jonn Rainey........... -..Fred rikeaaven! 
duction so old-fashioned, even to}Tom meiner Desmond O’Donovan 
ness, would stand in London any Muriel Allen 
nce of a permanent place upon an; *.John C. Bland 
Parker K. Lynch 


ening bill. 
Silas Lapham, the self-made LONDON, Feb. 17 (Special corre- 
hing” of Massachusetts in the spondence)—After a suecessful, “trial 
ities, who only for his daughters’ | trip” at the Everyman Theater, Hamp- 
S covets, and seeks, a place in the | stead, St. John Ervine’s “Mixed M@er- 
riage” has. been brought into the’ 


+ circles of Boston society, makes. 
oat athetic figure, full of homely | heart of London, and is presented by 
ena attractiveness; but neither {the Irish Players at the Ambassadors 
"the adapter of the play, nor the in-| Theater. As this play is no’ longer 
rpreter of the part, in consequence, /a novelty, it is enough td remark that 
| Succeeded in recreating Howell’s| it amply bears‘revisiting, for the com- 
conception—that simple, hon-| pany have now settled down into their 
noble, yet tough, shrewd and| respéctivé parts and contrive to ex- 
farmer-merchant, who has tract the utmost from them. The 

t the romance) of his life. 


performance is teamwork, and.team- 
anes is a less real, less | work of a better description than any- 
| re—a Silas robbed of 


thing that has been seen in London 
tne his natural dignity, and sen- } 


intalized down to th d arenes & TOng Seay pant. 
0 o the supposed | . . 
- of, an emotional theater-going |’ The. humor of “Mixed Marriage” is 


complementary to the tragedy under- 
tor of Mr. Hackett's quality Rp lying it. For this -reason, the humor 


does not jar, as it doubtless would 
saa Bie Shar’ ne wate tas pe if handled by a less experienced au- 


“| thor ‘or presented by a less -experi- 
Bi cnd enly now akin barat enced company than that of the Irish 


Sota ‘ 
gers oe ee ss See 


yy en 


ie: “LONDON, Feb. 28 (Special ‘Corre- 
4 ondence)—Those who have read Mr. 
oF : ’s novel, with its always sober 

| qd truthfal characterization, can 

: y be satisfied with Miss Lilian 
ir an adaptation to dramatic form‘ 
“The rage of Silas Lapham.” That 

a story so 0 Sr epeyyateet eonceived 
ie ‘its first athor : could hardly be 
' wrought into a strong:stage play, was 
pst certain from the first; but, 

> though the comedy must neces- 

F be, it should have. been quite 

ible to give from the book some 

hres vb l and veracious pictures of Bos- 

_ ton life in the seventies, and thereby 
$7 ° ssabtgt A yey James .K, Hackett 
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“Night,” From Painting by Robert H. Nisbet 


In exhibit of American works at Vose- Gallery, Boston 


Photograph ‘by Peter Juley, New York 
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jp author furnished h 


rolling utterance, | 
16d) months before in 


“the one that they hope to see again. 


bones esti 


Ae , m of a woman of, her class, 
co ‘oy and /sound at heart yet shrewd 


e 
i 
a 


tongh-fibered,: ike her husband, 


Ty 


with oppor- 
’ for a moment or two of noble 

; , did the actor rise right above 
| crudities of his lines, and give, in 
‘organ tones that he has 

at ‘command, moments of, de- 
'in which one recalled vividly 
the patriarchal figure, and the miusi- 
* cal that had 
“Mac- 
” This is the Hackett most Lon- 
playgoers like to remember, and 


true of the. part 
ere written, was 
true of bie, rs Phroarhout the book 

Lapham is a finely drawn char-: 


she so thoroughly understands, 


M. Synge s famous “Riders to the Sea.”. 


Players. : Of the women among them, 
the honors fall to Miss Sara Allgood, 
with good support rendered in a sub« 
sidiary réle by Miss Muriel Allen. 
Much the same is to be observed of 
the men. Desmond O’Donovan’s por- 
pea of Tom Rainey is especially well | 

ceived; with tooi many of the pres- 

nt-day, actors the temptation, to turn 
lowbey would be irresistible. Clever, 
the character into, that of a) comic 
too, is the Michael.O’Hara of John 
Bland: 

Altogether St. John Rrvine is to be 
congratulated on having his work in- 
terpreted by the Jrish Players; and 
the Irish Players are to be no less 
congratulated on having such a work: 
to interpret. 

“Mixed Marriage” is preceded by J. 


The Motion Pictures 


a when the hap Nettts well 
| Be | wishers of the motion picture in- 
A dustry were beginning to believe 
that the era of raucous, unwarranted 

jon was past, they find that 
» of ‘the. leading releasing com- 
bes overplayed - ~@ picture so 

‘to*=make one certain it 

one purposely. One view- 
the rst ‘installment of “The Mis- 
© World” cannot possibly 
w such laudatory pub- | 
iided it could have been 
ey: 


a 


ich, Mmede from the novel by. 


ens of 


The first 
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when it 
very. iba, bees 


| 


; matter 


+{cano! 
‘| dual role, his admirers find him un ted 
, at the end to the girl of his. choice. 
The. story is not as good as many 


waves of bay or sound in order to. 
enjoy the humor of this production.} 
This serious-faced comedian is skipper 
of a power boat which sinks to the 
bottom as soon as it is launched. At 
last it is brought to the surface, and 
then such things as bridges and docks 
exercise no hampering ‘influence upon 


it. 
> + +> 


Jules Verne was a man who would | 
have reveled in the imaginative pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture. AH 
'that can be done now is sto take his 
stories for the screen. One -which 
comes from France is made from 
“Mathias Sandorf.” Under ‘the title 
of “The Isle of Zorda” it challenges 
| American comparison. One recognizes 
a different technique of: direction; but 
the cast is so good, the story so strong 
and the French scenes so charming— 
to say nothing of the fine \views of 
Monte Carlo—that good entertdinment 
is provided. 

*> > + 


Sessue Hayakawa has a large f¢l- 
lowing and is deservedly popular. No} 
how, fantastic may be the story 
or how, forced, he arouses. enthusi- 
asm. In “The Vermillion encil,” 
which has just been released, ‘there 
is the customary Hayakawa self-sacri- 
fice.’ This:time he jumps into a nye 
However,’ as he is playin 


he. has had. 
) Pk: a OF > 
January motion picture theater re- 


sahg 


The' Ride of the Valkyries from the “Val. | | 
kyries.” 

Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried.” 

Funeral Music from “The Dusk of ‘the 
Gods.” 

Introductian, Scene I and Closing Scene | 
from the “Rhine Gold.’’ 

The orchestra was assisted in fhe last 
number by.Laura Littlefield, Gertrude 
Tingt€y,. Esther Ferrabini-Jacchia, 
Charlies Bennett and Raymond Simonds. 


. Programs for concerts of.this char- 
acter are usually arranged to attract 


a public far different from that of the} 
usual symphony concert, yet that of 
yesterday afternoon could not fail to 
please persons of all’ classes. A con- 
cert of Wagnerian music is always of 
interest, particularly in a city’ de- 
prived of performances of his works 
in the form in which they were intend- 
ed to be heard. The selections played 
} yesterday were, however, of untsual 
variety and interest. Interesting, too, 
were Mr. Monteux’s. conceptions of the 
music. Accustommed in past years to 
the routine and atmosphere of the) 
opera house, he brought to them a 
dramatic intensity, a sense of the the- 
ater, which duly tempered to the limi- 
‘tations of a concert performance, gave 
them ‘a more ae usual brilliance. 


They served to’ (reveal another side 
of his many-sided musical nature and 
they furnished another proof, if still 
more were necessary, of his sym- 
pathy with the music of many styles 
and echools. No German conductor 
could have read the selections from 
“Siegfried” or the “Dusk of the Gods” 
with a more complete understanding 
or could have played the other selec- 
tions. on the program with more 
warmth and spirit. The orchestra, in 
evident. sympathy ‘with its leader’s 
spirit, played with’ a beauty of tone, 
a flexibility, and an enthusiasm -un- 
usual even in these latter: days, in 
which it has regained its perfectidns 
of the past. ‘ Wagner in the concert 
room is most certainly not Wagner in 
the theater, yet those, who wil] let 


their imaginations supply the effects |“ 


of. scenery and costume ‘cannot ' fail 
to derive much pleasure from a con- 
cert performance of his music, par- |. 
ticularly guch a performance as that, 
of yesterday.. The singers of the 
afternoon performed their. not tao 
‘grateful task creditably. Costumed in 
conventional dress, it is difficult to 
xe the illusion of a Rhine Maiden,. 

of Alberich the dwarf, of the god 
Wotan; yét not seldom did they suc- 
ceed in attaining thie apparent fmpos-. 
sibility. Mr, Bennett, in. the several 
parts of Alberich, potter and Wotan, 
with, dramiatic effect as did. Mr. 
Simonds» in the few phrases allotted 
to him. ‘The Rhine Maidens: were also 
peptletectory, in their Se 


|isfactory yet given by that admirable 


but there is apparently a need of more 


t-hundredth anniversary, 


. +a .jus 


-tupon it; 
| reserve. 


oR ‘ob 


ing the People’s Symphony Orchestra, | 
‘|in its twentieth concert of the season 


at the St. James Theater, were well 
repaid. if they chose the latter, for 
the concert.was one of the most. sat- 


organization. Carl Faelten, pianist, 
who was the soloist, played Raff’s 
concerto’ for pianoforte, Op. 185; 
while completing the. program were 
the symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 
73, by Brahms and Beethoven’s over- 
ture to “Leonora,” No. 3, Op. 72. 
‘Emil Mollenhauer conducted. : 
The orchestra, smaller of necessity 
than one of usual.proportions, makes 
the most of its material.and is willing, 


orchestral routine and a larger: and 
more varied number of instruments. 


“Mr. Faelten played the concerto, 
long a familiar task to him, with a 
confident authority and a clear, bell- 
like ant. telling tonality. He displays 
fan accuracy of memory and a tech- 
nical knowledge of the ~ pianoforte, 
which ‘proclaims his skill with the 
instrument. - Yesterday’s audience 
voiced its appreciation of his. art by 
recalling him to make numerous bows 
and. finally rising and cheering him, 
a custom to which. Bostonians -are 
seldom ‘moved. . 

This dignified concerto, not often 
heard nowadays, was selected by Mr. 
Faelten for this occasion, because of 
its ‘true worth and his personal friend- 
ship for the composer, whose one 
this coming 
May, is to. be observed in .various 
places in Europe. 


Howard Goding’s Recital 


+ On Saturday afternoon, March 25, in 
Jordan Hall, Howard Goding gave a 
piano recital with the following program: 
Prelude from ist Partita B 
“La Tendre Nanette” 

“L’Isle Joyeute’’ ¥ 
“On Wings of Song’’\’.. Mendelssohn-Liszt 
,Water _Nymphms”™, se a% ¥ 30 Frank Bridge 


“Paschihgsech wan aus Wien” iindeemnd 


oAB pianists come and go, the fre- 
quenter of recitals of music for that 
instrument is often led to reflect wpon 
the great number of styles* prevalent 
among these devotees of the ivory 
kéys—the varied ideals of which they/ 
seem to be in’ pursuit. In general, 
however, they: may. be brdadly classi- 
fied as those to whom the display’ of 
a superiod mechanical, command of 
the instrument is of chief importance, 
and those to whom the musical con- 
tent of thé pieces played is ‘the. chief 
essential. All who love music will 
agree that they both err. There is, 
happily still another class..who strike 
average between. these two 
extremes and to.this Class Mr, God- 
ing undoubtedly belongs... His ‘ tech<" 
nic is sufficient-to all demands made} 
probably» he has much_ in 
Yet this is never allowed to 
de itself unduly. 7 a his’ mu 


play more of these latter two com- 
posers, for in the interpretation of 
their music, a difficult task for all their 
apparent simplicity, he excels many 
pianists of greater experience. and 
fame. But in all that Mr. .Goding 
does, he pleases and satisfies his 
hearers by the good taste which he 
displays, by the varied and aptly pro- 
portioned tonal changes which he 
drawe from the instrument and by his 
understanding of its possibilities and 
limitations. His recitals are a re- 
freshing relief amid the .round of ill 


{chosen, badly played programs often 


presented by pianists of his genéra- 
tion. S: M. 


Chaliapine in London 


LONDON, March 10, (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Chaliapine, of his way 
home from America, halted in London 
to give two concerts. The first took 


place at the Royal Albert Hall.on the 
evening of Feb. 24, the second af 
Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
27. 
over 10,000 people, every, seat was 
sold. Queen’s Hall accommodates but 
a fifth of that number, yet in spite of 
the fact that Chaliapine’s. ¢oncert 
there was\the better of the two, many 
seats were empty. Probably the 
prices*charged were beyond the reach 
of the average-concert-goer.. ~ 

The recitals were planned on much 
the same lines as those given in the 
autumn, save that then he wasi 
assisted by a ‘cellist, and now by a 
violinist—Isolde Menges. Once again 
there has been the booklet with the 


; words of Chaliapine’s repértoire of 


songs, once again he has announced 
from the platform the number of each 
song as ‘he sang -it, once again tHere 
has been the excited scuffle of turning 
leaves among the audience. Mere 
[accessory details these, pleasant from 
familiarity. But certain essentials 
come always new with wonder, how- 
ever much one anticipates them. There 
are Chaliapine’s magnificently beau- 
tiful ,voice; his great technica? com- 
mand, his marvelous dramatic power. 
It has been well said ‘of him that he 
alone understands the secret and use 
of these tones in the voice which lie 
midway between speech and song, but 
are neither. 

At Queen’s Hall, Chaliapine sang 
three groups of song3.- The first. in- 
cluded .“The keaves © Murmured” 
(Moussorgsky), ‘An Old Song” (Grieg) 


War” (Koenemann), all finely sung, 
though perhaps a little below his own 
performances in the autumn. But for 
the encore, insistently demanded by 
the audience, he suddenly displayed 
the full height of his genius. He 
chose the ballad, “Before the City 
Chief He Stands in Silence,” words by 
Turgenieff, music by Rubin ein. In 
concentrated \intensity and drama, 


Chaliapine’s rendering was unforget- | 


table and—one would have thought— 


is | not to be bettered. He himselt 


Though the* Albert Hall] holds | 


and “When the King Went Forth vw} 


Boris Godounov were hailed with en- 
thusiasm, but “Fhe Old. Corporal” re- 
mained as the perfect memory. 

‘For the third group, Chaliapine su- 
nounced he would sing something 
comic to end the concert. . He did, 
bringing to bear all his humor and wit 
‘on words which, judged by Russian 
conventions, may be funny, but which 
seemed singularly,bitter and chéerless 
to people who revel in the’ happy 
foolings ‘of Dickens, Mark. Twain, or 
Gilbert. | 

Isolde Menges, as violinist of the 
afternoon, achieved just the right at- 
jitude for an instrumentalist who ap- 
pears with .a star singer: she at- 
tracted, while she never absorbed at- 
tention, and played her three sets of 
solos featly, neatly, and discreetly. 


Gertler Makes Strides Ahead 


LONDON, Feb. 28 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Mark Gertler’s works 
on view at the Goupil Gallery shows 
the immense strides he. has- made 
along the path of sanity in the last 
few years. The blatant, monstrous 
ugliness which was so. characteristic 
of his work has given place to a 


genuine personal style which has in 
itthe promise of great things. . He has 
a deep msthetic sense which he im- 
plicitly obeys and though here and 
there this still seems to demand wil- 
ful’ distortion, that distortion is al- 
‘Ways necessary to the design. He has 
adopted a curious lighting formula, 
which is reminiscent of Bl Greco and 
QOorregio, investing his apples. and 
dishes, trees and figures with a charm 
which perhaps appeals only to a cul- 
tivated taste, but nevertheless is 
there. 

All the work is strong and evi- 
dences a forceful and spirited thought, 
which can even curb invention and 
fantasy to the precise limits of the 


correct delineation seen in the paint- |= 


ings of Staffordshire pottéry groups. 
. Mr. Gertler belongs to the group 
‘which embraces\Epstein, Fry, Sickert, 
and Meninsky, namely, the Londo 
Group, which may be said to be the 
only Society in Britain .which is en- 
tirely opposed to “official painting” 
and so influencing modern art in Eng- 
land aiming at.a trué expression of 
the age in which we live. : 


7 : 2 
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handsomely silhouetted against a sky 
filled with-small clouds, through.a rift 
in which the full moon for the hibment 
is visible. The haze of early evening 
hangs over a small stretch of water; 
and the whole conveys a persuasive 
feeling of mood, time and place. : 

Characteristic examples of the work 
of Daniel Garber, Gardner Symons, 
and Charles WW. Hawthorne are 
among the best things in the ghow. 
“Creeping, Shadow” by Charles H. 
Davis is admirable in fts original 
composition, with the use of the light 
from the setting sun turning golden 
the farther‘side of a great tree. Most 
of the picture is in the shadow — 
gives the meture its name. 
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\eeived from him today confirming the 


appointment. | 
The meeting will be a small one, 
rather of the nature of a scale com- 


{mittee session. Operators are willing 


to talk over working conditions at 
this time but question the usefulness 
of debating a wage scale unless the 
miners have some authority to put it 
into effect, it was stated. 
‘Expectation is voiced among IIli- 
nois operators that settlement of the 
strike finally will be reached through 
negotiation of state agreements, such 
as Mr. Farrington has been struggling 
for. . 
Current gossip that the Pennsylva- 
nia operators may go on an open shop 
basis brings comment_among local 


; 


to operators that this would cause them 
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-union mines in the east and 

t during the coming strike as 

fivania, 1,600,000; Maryland, 

West Virginia, 1,250,000; Vir- 

200/000; Kentucky, 450,000; 

ee, 300,000; Alabama, 500,000; 
of 4,375,000 tons. 

litions now augur that there 

much greater output’ during 

ag strike period,” the 


} tons per week.” ~~ . 


of Congress Declares 


Operators Forced Strike 


HINGTON, March 27 (Special) 
let . knowledge on the part of 
iblic of conditions in the coal 
ry which have led up to the 
which is immitent would bring 
cc in short order, says 
sland (R,), Representative from 
Fd > dnthoduel : ng a bill which 
zed the President to appoint a 
ission to investigate the industry 
4 - to disclosing the under- 
of prevailing industrial 
t sea $.on the bill will be 
this week before the House 


Bema nee. not: tainoduced- his 
ee > oie af ae n. e ope o 
| the strike, ‘but in order.that 
pinion might render a verdict 
ase after the facts were laid 
lly before it, and that the 
public opinion might be ef- 
bringing the stfike to a 
is of the opinion, ‘however, 
ike will be laid at the door 
ators when the facts are 
in introducing his bill to 
took owes game ~ déclare 
© . . nsyivan an oO oper- 
ei ¥ irac Ieally forced the strike 
© them to dispose of large 
Stocks at prevailing prices, 
the miners to terms 
long.delay which will in- 
mn the calling’ of the 
"and the shortage of stocks 
{would bring Government in- 
Regal March 27 — The 
, the / ican coal indus- 
minated by “financial inter- 
| le by Samuel Gompers, 
2e American Federation 
‘Statement given out here 
r. Gompers charged that 
ce in the mining industry 
forced by wners of the 
and the inous — 
> slbgan alll on” by the 
r erest . He gave out what 
to be statistic ich, he 
hat the real owner- 
© bituminous coal mines lay 
of the steel industry, 
iracite mines were 
is to railroad opera- 
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no surprise. 
/ es : 
Will Close 550 Mines 

BALTIMORE, March 27—Due to the 
failure of negotiations of the scale 
committees of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association and 
district 17 United Mine Workers of 
America looking to a new wage agree- 
ment. The operators have decided to 
close down the 550 mines in their as- 
sociation for-the duration of the gen- 
eral miners’ strike set for April 1. 

This action was taken at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the association 
here yesterday. | 

A. Leslie White, president of the 
association, urged the operators not 
to place armed guards at the mines 
in order to avoid giving the miners 
any reason to think the operators are 
hostile. 


DEEP WATER CANAL 
AID TO BOSTON, 
_ » SAYS C. R: GOW 


(Continued from Page 1) 


England. It would be impossible for 
lake vessels as carriers using the 
canal, he said, to compete with the 
lake boats because of differences of 
construction and operation. | 
Advocates of the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project say there is much logic 
in a prediction recently made by 
Blisha Lee, vice“president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, that with the 
néxt wave of prosperity there will be 
“inability of our railroads to handle 
the traffic which good times will cre- 


ate,’ and say the merits and demerits. 


of the project should be considered 
not merely from the standpoint of 
Massachusetts but from the viewpoint 
of the commerce and industry of the 
country at large. 

“The next time our country has a 
real revival of business,” Mr. Lee 
said, “we shall in all probability be 
confronted with the most severe con- 
gestion of railroad traffic. I am con- 
vinced that we shall face such a con- 
dition; with almost absolute certainty, 
in the not remote future.” AIK 

The St. Lawrence channel is being 
seriously considered as a means by 
which ocean ships may find deep 
water navigation’ from the -Atlautic 
Ocean through the Great Lakes to 
Chicago and Duluth, The depth pro- 
posed is 25 to 30 feet. The cost, ac- 
cording to the figures given in a re- 
port of the international board of en- 
gineers, is approximately $270,000,000 

These figures are based on 1920 
costs and. include a _ hydro-electric 
power plant delivering about 1,700,000 
horsepower, this being a portion only 
of the potential power which is esti- 
mated at between 5,000,000 and 6,000,- 
000 horsepower. The cost of deepen- 
ing the Detroit and St. Clair rivers 
Lake St. Clair, the Sault Ste Mari¢. 
and some work at the western end of 
Lake Erie in Livingstone Channel, 
which is now 22 feet deep, is estimated 
to cost about $35,000,000 additional. 


Attitude is Divided 


This distance from Duluth to the sea 
is about 2500 miles, of which only 
about five per cent is involved in the 
canalization proposition. The balance 
is open water navigation in the Great 
Lakes, except only in the passage of 
the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, the 
Soo and the Welland Canal. The Wel- 
land Canal connects Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario, a distance of 25 miles, 
and the Canadian Government is at 
present spending some $60,000,000 to 
provide a depth of from 25 to 30 feet 
in this waterway. Bee. 

Bngineering experts declare that 


the -major part of the work, so. far. 


as the expense is concerned, in this 
project is ixivolved in the St. Lawrence 
River, over a distance of 116 miles 
from the Galops Rapids in the western 
part of the river to ocean navigation 
near Montreal. The difference in ele- 
vation or drop over this distance is 
220 feet. 

New England’s attitude in relation 
to the project has been very much 
divided and while Government investi- 
gators found various organizations 
land individuals in thé eastern states 
oe peeved themselves as approving 

e project, it is stated that evidence 
was not wanting of a widespread sen- 
timent in localities of the east, de- 
cidedly antagonistic to the plan. 

The commission in its report ex- 
presses the opinion that many of 


{those who have opposed the project 


*{the public interest. 


did so because they were convinced 
that it was impracticable and not in 
It also~cites lo- 


j}cal patriotism as cause for antagon~ 


ism. In many circles opinions have 
been based on quick conclusions with- 
out due consideration of the workings 
of the plan. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in arranging the debate 
of today and other meetings that have 
been held from time for the discus- 
sion of the subject has eavored to 
give Boston business a thorough un- 


.| derstanding of the project. 


_ Transportation Routes Needed 


id,| It is pointed out by the Joint Com- 


mission in its report that while the 
middie western and western: states are 


§| equipped in every way to take full 


njwaterway for the d 


advantage of the transportation facili- 
ties promised by the proposed deep 

: e development 
trade both with the. Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboard of the United States 
and with overseas countries, they are 
mog “og compelled to seék this outlet 


and other develop- | 
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i both useful and beautiful. 


of Pponzi, whose financial exploits in Bos- 


{nee today 
that, to keep pace / Taft. 


M ayor Plans Fwe Mile 


“Lilac Walk” For Parks 


Also Asks Council for $75,000 for New Sidewalks in 
Fenway and Arborway Reservations 


Mayor Curley asks of the Boston 
City Council this afternoon an appro- 
priation of $75,000 from the George 
F. Parkman fund for building grano- 
lithic sidéwalks for the public in the 
Fenway and Arborway reservations. 

“The city has spent much money in 
making bridle pathsin the Fenway :«.nd 
Arborway reservations,” said Mayor’ 
Curley, “but there is ng adequate pro- 
vision for the public in these great 
pleasure and flower grounds. 

“People who have vehicles and 
‘horses can ride, throughout these 
beauty spots but for the great mass. 
of the people. afoot there is scant 
provision. As conditions now are the 
people have to walk in the mud jf the 
ground is moist because of rains. 

“This was never the intent of these 
great reservations. They are for all 
the people, rich and poor alike. I be- 
lieve that the expenditure of $75,000 
on suitable broad and safe sidewalks 
through the Fenway and the Arborway 
will be an investment worth while. 

“And at the same time I am plan- 


ning to have planted about 7500 lilac 
bushes from the entrance of the Fen- 
way at Westland Avenue, stretching 
in the form of two parallel hedges 
from there to Franklin Park, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. When these 
bushes develop they will make a 
splendid improvement to the park sys- 
-tem in this city and one that all lovers 
of these -beautiful flowers with their 
rare perfume will love to haunt. 

“Tt have asked Mr. Arthur A. Shurt- 
leff to. make plans for the installation 
of this lilac walk. At the same time 
provision will be made.for the people 
in the shape of adequate sidewalks 
for the distance. The concrete side- 
walks, which were laid seven years 
azo from Edward Everett Square, 
South Boston, to Franklin Park, are 
filled with people every bright and 
pleasant Sunday and holiday proving 
the wisdom of such improvements 
and their practical worth to the city.” 

The. lilac bushes will cost the city 
about $15,000. 


courts while a federal prisoner. The 
United States district court at Bos- 
ton last May denied his petition for 
a writ of, habeas corpus and he ap- 
pealed to the Circuit court, which 
asked the Supreme court for instruc- 
tions as to whether a federal prisoner 
may, with the consent of the Attor- 
ney-general, and while serving a sen- 
tence of imprisonment, be taken into 
a state court and be placed on trial 
upon indictments there pending 
against him. It was this question 
which the Supreme court today an- 
swered. 


ment of this very rich territory every 
practicable means of transportation 
will ultimately have to be brought 
into play. it 

New England will benefit in various 
ways according to those who have 
studied @very phase of the plan. 
Among other things it will give New 
England a supply of cheap energy suf- 
ficient to largely operate its railroads, 
its utilities, and its industries. Power 
can be generated on the St. Lawrence 
and transmitted throughout: New Eng- 
land at a cost less than the cost of 
power by coal at the mouth of the 
mine in Pennsylvania. ) 

It will also bring lake traffic to the 
terminals of our New England rail- 
toads at Ogdensburg and Montreal, 
and; thus reduce the distance to lake 
navigation from 500 miles at Buffalo 
to 250 miles at the St. Lawrence. The 
existence of such a route wil also 
enable New England to maintain its 
present differential rates which have 
been so great an asset to new local 
industries. Finally, it will furnish a 
definite and compelling reason for the | any new action, the Attorney-General 
abolition of the rail differential which pointed out that the case against 
now exists in favor of Philadelphia | Ponzi was still pending in the United 
and Baltimore. : States Circuit Court of ‘Appeals. He 


ee said that judgment was yet to be 
SEEKS OPINION rendered on the Ponzi appeal from 
ON ‘L’ CONTRACT 


dismissal of his writ of habeas corpus. 
Order Asks Whether It Was 


BOSTON TO GREET 
30,000 TEACHERS 

“‘Procured. by Fraud’ 
Under an order introduced in the 


Elaborate Plans Made for Con- 
House today by Rep. John W. Mc- 


vention Here 
Cormack! of Boston, the Attorney- 


General would be askéd for an opinion! Boston will officially welcome ap- 
whether the contract between the proximately 30,000 school 


Mr. Allen Pleased 


J. Weston Allen, Attorney-General 
for Massachusetts, when informed of 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Charles Ponzi 
case, received the news with evident 
pleasure. Mr. Allen said that there 
was a possibility that the case might 
be tried in the State courts before the 
summer recess. Asked if the decision 
of the Supreme Court might result in 


teachers 
Commonwealth and the Boston Ele- | from all parts of the United States 
vated “was procured by fraud,” andi during the first week in July for the 
whether it can be set aside by the, fiftieth annual convention of the Na- 
court. The order is a part of Mayor tional Education Association. Prepar- 
James M. Curley’s drive for a five-, ations for the welcome and enter- 
cent fare on the Elevated system, and ,tainment of this group, one of the 
is designed to define the exact legal | largest ever gathered in Boston, have 
status of the contract which the State | been under way for several months, 
has entered into with the traction ,in charge of a committee of 100 men 
line. and wonien prominent in both educa- 

“Ordered,” the order reads, “that the! tional and bus iness circles. Head- 
opinion of the Attorney-General be re- quarters for the. Boston committee 
quested’ as to. whether the contract | has been opened in the new rooms,of 
between the Commonwealth and the!the Boston School Committee at 15 
Boston Elevated as set forth in Chap-| Beacon Street. The general passen- 
ter 159, special acts of 1918, is invalid | S&T agents of 47 railroads met six 
and of no binding effect, and can be set : WeeKs ago te_discuss the transporta- 
aside by the courts upon appropriate tion problem involved and the matter 


proceedings instituted in behalf of the | °f_Teduced rates. 
Commonwealth, if, in fact, the con> Plans for a joint meeting have been 


tract was induced or procured by the; ™ade by the officers of the associa- 
Boston Elevated Railway Company or; tion and the American Legion, to be 
its agent or agents by fraud, improper held on Boston Common on the Fourth 
influence, bribery or corruption of|°f July, with President Warren G. 
members of the General Court, pro- Harding as a possible guest. Definite 


vided that no vested rights of stock- acceptances have been received from 
holders are thereby violated.” Vice-President ~ Calvin Coolidge, 


| Charles. E. Hyghes, Secretary of State, 
NEW WATER r LAN Col. Hanford MacNider, national com- 
~- URGED BY BOARD 


mander of the American Legion, and 
Project Proposed Would Use 


Gen. John J. Pershing. 
Louis E. Kirstein is chairman of the 
Only Flood Flow of Streams ° 
. One feature of the project to take 


executive committee which includes 
George E. Brock, Jeremiah E. Burke, 

the flood waters of the Swift, Ware. 

and Millers rivers in western Massa- 


B. Preston Clerk, Henry W. Holmes, 
James J. Phelan, Payson Smith, Fred- 

chusetts to create a reservoir to serve 

the metropolitan district and Wor- 


eric S. Snyder, James J. Storrow and 
David H. Howie, secretary. Mr. Stor- 
row is chairman of the general com- 
mittee which includes among its num- 
ber Governor Cox, Charles W. Eliot, 
cester is said to. be entirely new, 
namely, taking only the flood waters 
of a stream for water supply pur- 
poses. , 
“The usual procedure,” say X.. H. 


A. . Lawrence Lowell, Lemuel H. 
Murlin, Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, 
LeBaron B. Briggs, A. O. Thomas, 
Maine State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Ernest Butterfield, New Hamp- 
shire State Commissioner of Educa- 

Goodnough, engineer of the joint tion, Clarence Dempsey, Vermont 

board of the Metropolitan District 

Commission and the State Department 

of Health that studied the question, 

“in taking new sources of water sup- 

ply has been to start at the bed of a 

river and to take éverything right 


State Commissioner of Education, A. 
B. Meredith, Connecticut State Com- 
through to the surface, leaving a bar- 
ren, useless channel in place of what 


missioner of Education, and Walter 
was formerly a river, in most cases 


+B. Ranger, Rhode Island State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


COLOMBIA BOUNDARY 
DECISION REACHED 


“In this report we have taken a step : BERNE, Switzerland, March 25 (By 
forward fn proposing to start at the the Associated Press)—The Swiss 
surface of the water and go down only Federal Council, as arbitrator of the 
as far as we need to go to obtain a long standing boundary dispute be- 
source of supply adequate for our tween Venezuela and Colombia, reached 
needs. By combining the flood flow of'a decision last night, but the conclu- 
the three rivers, we can obtain all the ‘sions are being kept secret until the 
water needed for years to come with- ‘interested governments are officially 
out interfering with the ordinary flow | informed. 
of the rivers.” | It is said, however, that a recon- 


‘ciliatory compromise has been pro- 
PONZI TO STAND TRIAL posed. a 
IN COURTS OF STATE! AMERICAN-IRISH 
TRADE GROWING 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present discussion regarding the tariff 
‘rates of the new Ireland, its trade with 
the United States seems likely to move 
on with comparatively little change. 

The class of material which Ireland 
has beeh purchasing from the United 
States, says the Trade Record of The 
National City Bank of New York, is of 
a character which. her people must’ 
continue to have, and there is no other 
place in the world where they can get 


WASHINGTON, March 27—Charles. 


ton resulted in. his plea of guilty in 
November, 1920, in the federal] court, 
to one of two indictments, and his 
sentence to imprisonment for five 
years, must. stand trial in the Massa- 
chusetts courts at this time on 22 in- 
dictments charging him with certain 
crimes under the state laws, it was 
by the Supreme Court in 
delivered by Chief Justice | 
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Ponzi fought. trial in the state! 
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VACCINATION CLAIM 


| present time. 


SEEN AS FALLACY) 


Specious Argument, Says Mr. 
Nunn, That Rich and Poor 
Alike Should Be Inoculated | 


“Proponents of House bill 495, which 
would extend compulsory vaccination 
to 140,000 pupils in Massachusetts 
private schools, are using the spe- 
cious argument, in attempting to gain 
votes for their mgasure among mem- 
bers of the Legislature, that as long 
as vaccination is compulsory in pub- 
lic schools, children of the rich should 
be subject to the same law as chil- 
dren of the poor,” said Henry D. 
Nunn, manager of the Medical Liberty 
League, in referring this morning to 
the bill which will come up before the 
Legislature tomorrow. 

“Leaving wholly aside the fact that 

the great majority of children who at- 
tend private and parochial schools are 
from families in’ moderate circum- 
stances,” Mr. Nunn continued, “the 
main fault with this argument is that 
it would merely extend to another 
Class of children the evils of a bad 
system. : 
“Before human slavery was abol- 
ished, the moderate humanitarians, 
led by Abraham Lincoln, were insis- 
tent upon confining slavery to the 
States where it already existed. They 
recognized that slavery was a bad 
thing; but if it was not practical ut- 
terly to abolish it just then they con- 
sidered it their ‘moral duty to keep it 
from spreading. The proponents of 
Slavery, arrogantly believing in their 
power to make this evil universal 
throughout the country, flouted the 
moral sense of the people and ruth- 
lessly insisted that it should be ex- 
tended to the new territories. 

“The proponents of compulsory vac- 
cination are ‘Similarly intolerant of 
any limits beifg placed upon their 
irresponsible power to impose ths 
superstitious practice upon: every one, 
particularly children, regardless of 
their wishes or congictions. This in- 
differencé to the feelings and opin- 
ions of the people will certainly work 
the undoing of this superstitious tyr- 
anny. Members’ of the Legislature 
are beginning to realize that the pro- 
penents of compulsory vaccination 
have over-reached - themselves, and 
there is apparently a growing ten- 
dency among the members to act 
upon their own judgment and not be 
dominated by the arguments that iu 
this matter they should follow the 
dictates of physicians simply because 
they are supposed to know what is 
good for the people.” 

Besides the bill to extend compul- 
sory vaccination to private schools, 
another bill touching vaccination, 
which would change the present law 
so as to recognize the rights of 
parents who are opposed to vaccina- 
tion, is also in the Legislature at the 
This -bill has received 
an unfavorable report from the Joint 
Committee on Public Health; that 
report has been accepted by the 
House, and the bill has been ordered 
to lie on the table in the Senate. 


VARIOUS ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES AFFILIATE 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 25 (Spe- 
cia] Correspondence) — Formation of 
the Affiliated Engineering Societies of 
Connecticut at a recent conference of 
delegations representing 17 local, state 
and national engineering organiza- 
tions, promises much in unifying the 
allied interests of these groups. With 
an active membership of 21,000 tech- 
nicians from various cities throughout 
the State, the organization brings to 
one forum the technical knowledge 
and engineering experience of each 
individual society to consider and act 
upon matters of common concern to 
the engineering professions. 

Prof. C. A. Adams of Harvard, 
active in the development of the new 
state-wide organization outlined the 
aims of the society at a banquet in 
the Hotel Bishop on the occasion of 


its foundation. Professor Adams spoke |, 


on “Ideals of the Engineering Pro- 
fession.” Branches of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers from |; 


the following cities are represented 
in. the new organization: New Haven, 
Hartford, New Britain, Waterbury, and 
also those from the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, New Haven 
branch of the National Association of 
Stationary Engineers, Yale Engineer- 
ing Club, American Chemical Society 
and the Architectural Club of New 
Haven. Temporary oOfficer& of the 
organization are Harry R. estcott, 
chairman, and Prof. E. H. Lo@kwood, 
secretary, both of New Haven. Com- 
mittees are at work drafting a set of 
by-laws under which the society will 
‘operate. Committee on policies and 


publicity have also been appointed to |’ 


work out details of organization. 


‘WAGE REDUCTIONS SOUGHT 

MARLBORO, March 27 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Wage cuts, running as high 
as 20 per cent in some departments, have 
been submitted by the Marlboro Shoe 


NAUTICAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 20 MEN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cal School.” Capt. Armistead Rust, 
U. S. N. retired, is the head of the ship 
and was present for the exercises. 

Capt. George Waitt, district agent 
for the Shipping Board, chairman; 
Capt. George E. Eaton, district super- 
visor of lighthouses; Capt. Herman T. 
Parker, examiner for the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service; 
W. °C. Gray, secretary, and William 
McEwen, composed the legislative 
committee of the Alumni Association, 
instrumental in obtaining abandon- 
ment of the proposal to give up the 
school. Merritt A. Farren, secretary 
of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety, presented a Bible to each of the 
graduates. 


SCHOOL OFFICIAL NAMED 

. SANFORD, Me., March 20 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Bertram E. Packard, super- 
the public schools of Maine. Mr. Packard 
is a graduate oif Litchfield Academy and 
Bates College in 1900 ith an A. B. degree. 
He is also a graduate of the University of 
Maine Law School. 


PRINTERS IN FAVOR 
OF A LABOR PARTY 


Delegates from Boston Typographi- 
cal Union 13 to the coming convention 
of the International Typographical 
Union were instructed td work for the 
creation of a political Labor Party, 
at a meeting of the union yesterday 
in Franklin Union Hall. 

John McParland of Indianapolis, in- 
ternational president of the union, 
addressed the meeting on the efforts 
to establish the 44-hour week in all 
union shops. It has been established 
to such an extent, he said, that the 
original 10 per cent assessment on 
working members has been cut in half 
and there are now only 7000 members 


on strike throughout the country. 
“More than $7,600,000 has been €x- 
pended by the union on the fight,” he 
said, “and the spirit of the member- 
ship is as good today as, when the 
strike was called on April 2, 1921.” 

The union voted financial aid to the 
striking mill operatives in New 
Hampshire. 


as your host. 


enough to give 


need. 


room, the grill, 
own room. 


many-sided. 


bad weather a 


Company to its employees. The plant is 
a union shop and its goods carry the label 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union. A 


stipulation in. the agreement between the 


union and the company provides that all 


matters pertaining to a reducton of wages 
must be submitted to the State Poar# of | 
Arbitration and Conciliation, which will 

pbe done in this cése. 


PROHIBITION FOUND EFFECTIVE | 


NEW YORK. March 25—Evangeline | 
Booth, commander of the Salwation Army , 
in the United States, in a statement today | 
said that since the enactment of the Voi-| 
stead act drunkenness among the people | 
the Army helps has almost entirely dis- | 


appeared. She said she based her an- | 
nouncement on facts reported by secreta- 
ries of the Salvation Army in all parts of 
the country to whom questionnaires were 
sent regarding their observations in Salva- 
tion Army headquarters, shelters and 
hotels. 
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HINCKLEY & WOODS | 
INSURANCE - 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


THE mosT 
LIBERAL FORMS 


ZRPERTS IN EVERY OEPARTMENT 
Branch 


Tel. Private Exchange Main 87 


AS SOON AS YOU register as our guest 
at the McAlpin, we begin to register’ 


THE HOTEL McALPIN is large not 
merely to serve a large number of 
guests, but to give a large service to 
the guests we do serve. 


THREE WORDS WERE PUT into the 
corner stone of our plans, “comfort,” 
“convenience” and “economy.” It is not 


ing’ — all hotels do that — so we have 
made our twenty-four stories tell of a 
variety of service to suit your every 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR morning 
shower, or tub, in your own bathroom, 
or take a plunge in the pool on the 
twenty-fourth floor. 


YOU MAY EAT WELL on the “club” 


plan or dine a la carte, in the breakfast 


THE THINGS YOU: FORGOT to put 
in your luggage can be purchased in 
the shops of the hotel; and from inter- 
preter to Russian baths; from Notary 
Public to children’s playground, brok- 
er’s office to: shops, McAlpin service is 


IN FAIR WEATHER, it is a block to 
the top of the Fifth Avenue bus; in 


hotel to the underground railways— 
the subways and the “Tube.” 


MIDWAY BETWEEN THE TWO 
great railroad terminals —the Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania—you are 
still adjacent to the great commercial] 
and theatrical districts. 
bought at our stands, you.may go to 
the theatre in five minutes and return 
for a midnight supper to enjoy the 
music and the dance or, with a book 
from our library and the light just 
above your head, indulge in the old- 
fashioned luxury of reading in bed. 


WITH IT ALL, we haven't forgotten 
economy, and recently, in the spirit of 
the times, we further reduced our rates 

-here, as well as at the Martinique, the 
McAlpin Annex across the street 


Next Time You Are in New Yorh 
Stop With Us— 


At the McALPIN 


HERALD SQUARE 


you “food and lodg- 


the roof—or in your 


step right from the 


With tickets 


it with such convenience to themselves. | 


AND LOWEST RATES = 
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# Phitad Asembly Passes 
i Te Limit for New Bills With 
Very Little Accomplished 


‘PROVIDENCE, March 25 (Special 
eta tenes) The Rhode Island 
_ General Assembly. in session since 
‘Jan. 8, yesterday passed the limit of 

eee for introduction of new bills with- 


wae 
i Ae 
re ts 


presentatives is made 
blicans and 22 Pi se 


is 34 

oy Supeneey and 5 Democrats. | 
The situation is considered precari- 
ous for the majority party. To use the 
words of an Assembly member, whose’ 
ms are for a better record, 
dominating party has “got to the 
ow where it begins to realize it 
something decent in order to 
b the good graces of the voters 


fact that the minority ‘is for- 
inting to the majority’s record 
considered by critics 
eget to be inconsistent. 
f . the Democrats condemn the 
: apebtces for not repealing the 

h ae vote clause in the state Con- 
a n, the minority maintains a 
stolid indifference to the prohibition 

_’ enforcement law—a law which would 
ot the police of the State power 
_ to check the liquor evil of which they 
are eeerived by the lack of any 


be Since the Senate will not permit 
_ progressive labor legislation, the sit- 
uation automatically favors the prohi- 
_ bition bills now in both the House and 
iz which  peweeren the opportunity 

a) e ority party may re- 

" ‘habiliate itself with the voters. 

_ Veteran writers who have “covered” 
| Susombly sessions for years have ob- 
served more “canned _ sentiment” 
around the State House than ever 

before. -They point-to the laudable ef- 
| of Senator Sherwood in attempt- 
to get legislation prohibitive of 
Bight work for women and children. 
i Many women appeared in the commit- 

& tee h and protested that the 

Be would deprive them of a means of 

me a living. The Centerdale 

a? orsted Company was openly accused 
of sending nearly 100 women workers 
to ose the bill. 

| ed sentiment,” for the origin 

: of which the political leaders are 

_ blamed, has appeared in the discus- 

PS) oe sions of the bill proposing wide re- 
forms in the government of state in- 
stitutions. To counteract this manu- 
factured expression of opposition, 
supporters of the betterment move 
have appealed ‘to the public to organ- 
ize and make an even more substan- 
tial demand for the abolition of a 
' political commission to be replaced 

_ by a more efficient small commission 
with an expert executive. 

‘The waste of effort and state funds 

is illustrated by the “judgeship” fight, 

ony which occupied the first six weeks of 
| the present session. When the as- 
_ gembly convened it faced the necessity 

‘ of appointing two judges, one to filla 

| . ‘vacancy and one to eupply a need 

ble, the judges of the Superior 

My a said, was urgent. When cer- 
; a political leaders found their can- 

lacked a sufficient number of 

grand committee to procure 
the two judgeships a bill pro- 
for a third judgeship was in- 
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Bt | sentiment alone enabled the 
oy" champions of decency in legislation to 
‘ papers this move, but the disgruntled 
_ factionists have been able since to re- 
ur and impede constructive meas- 
he: ures in retaliation. 


_ MANY APPLICATIONS 
___ FOR WORK ON FARMS 


Experienced farm hands will be 
on farms throughout the State 
the coming month through the 

pamooe of the State Department of 

ture, which already has placed 
inexperienced men. .Of the. 260 

tions received for farm work 
65 are from experienced men. 
., Sa | urgent need of giving the men 
_ work is shown by the following. let- 
* Ser: 

On reading in today’s paper of you 
zt tens able to put some men to work 
‘i 2. farms, I decided to write and find 

“if you could do anything for me. 
haven't ‘been able to get any work 
14 months and am willing to do 

ng. - I am 5 feet 11 inches tail, 

160 and am 21 years old. I 

i sign myself just what I am, 

‘Almost Down and Out.’” 
 *P. §. The following is from a 
| who can’t afford to write an 

dual letter: ‘I will be glad to 
any kind of work. I have worked 
ea the farms in Maine for some time 
= work will be suftable to me.’ 
am 


, Bey) 
ae 
hy 


es GP . 


Age 


+e 


six feet tall, ‘and weigh 190 
is.’ % 


‘AAL GOLD REPORT OMITTED 


E __ JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal, Feb. 10 
_ (pec Correspondence)—For the first 
ie ‘since the Boer War there has been 
no monthly gold output figures for the 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY BOUND UP. 
WITH UNIVERSITIES IN BRITAIN 


Development of 


Lecturer Calls Oxford’ and Cambridge the Centers of 


Church Thought 


“The influence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge on the religious, social and 
political life of England,” said Dr. Al- 


bert Mansbridge, in opening his sixth 
lecture of a series on “The Older 


stitute, “is incomparable. They are 
the greatest centers of thought in 
England. They largely determine the 
form and trend of modern society, for 
good or evil. They are schools of 
political experience; they are the 
fountains of religious inspiration, de- 
spite the fact that in the name of re- 
ligion the issues have been clouded 
more than once and for long years. 


Traditions Are Different 
“Alike in the influence they exert 
on English life, they are unlike in 
every other particular. It has been 
said that Cambridge makes men and 
Oxford makes movements, that Cam- 
bridge educated the martyrs and Ox- 


ford burnt them. It is true that Ox- 
ford is prepared to jump into the un- 
known, to make a venture on faith; 
on the other hand Cambridge. carefully 
feels her way. Oxford has been 
termed the Tory, the aristocrat; Cam- 
bridge the Radical, not quite demo- 
cratic but near it. Matthew Arnold 
called Oxford ‘the home of . Lost 
Causes and impossible loyalties.’ ”’ 
Learning in the early history of the 


character, Dr. Mansbridge continued. 
In the time of Erasmus, of More, the 
whole temper, the whole expression 
was toward religion. Oxford disowned 
her Wycliffe, obeying the mandate of 
church and State. Those who had gath- 
ered around that great teacher forsook 
him and he retreated to his doom, “a 
hare often hunted by many hounds.” 
But the influence of Wycliffe spread far 
outside England, and it remained for 
Bohemia to preserve. his writings for 
posterity. Through the activity of two 
young Tzechs at the University of 
Paris, his manuscripts were copied and 
tdken to Bohemia. 

After the Reformation came William 
Laud, Oxford’s greatest religious 
teacher. Sincere, clear-minded, capa- 
ble, and filled with zeal for religion, 
he was executed in his seventy-first 
year. Laud’s influence on English re- 
ligious life was of a very marked char- 
acter. His leanings were all to the 
side of order, sincerity and accom- 
plishment in university life. 

John Wesley, his brother Charles, 
Mr. Morgan, a commoner of Christ 
Church, and a student named Kirke, 
founded the ‘Holy Club at Oxford. 
The zeal of these four in religious ob- 
servances was remarkable in a time 
of laxity of minds and manners. They 
formed monastic habits; visited the 
prisons, the sick and the poor, and 
were filled with good works. Whit- 
field later became a member of this 
club. The epithet “Methodist” had 
already been used derisively in con- 
nection with these four. 


The Oxford Movement 
“Whitfield, at this time,” said Dr. 
Mansbridge, ‘“‘presents a figure almost 
ludicrous in its incongruity. Attired 


in a blue apron he served in ‘his 
father’s tavern, The Bell Inn, aa 
drawer of corks. He spent his days 


among the motley crew that frequent- 


° »FEATURING 


a 


es tt) a 


English Universities” at Lowell In-| 


universities was largely religious in. 


ed the Inn; stehling out during Lent 
three times daily to public worship, 
and seven times to private devotions. 
Thomas a Kempis influenced Whit- 
field yery deeply.” 


Incomparably the greatest religtous 
movement was what is called the Ox- 
ford Movement. At this epoch Oxford 
was torn with religious controversy. 
First, the right of Dissenters to be 
admitted to the university; next the 
appointment of a professor of divinity 
whose language was not clear and 
therefore open to suspicion. Per- 
haps the greatest controversy arose 
\through Newman’s Ninetieth Tract. 
“Oxford was the battle ground of re- 
ligious dispute, and Cambridge, no 
whit better,” said the speaker, “looked 
on with the calm superiority of the 
peaceful.” 


About 100 years ago the Oxford 
Movement found its final expression 
in John. Keble, author of “‘The Chris- 
tian Year.” Material prosperity and 
honors had no appeal for this single- 
minded man. Through his devotion 
and clearness of perception the church 
began to shake off the accumulated 
rubbish of centuries: Oxford, and 
especially Oriel, felt his power. 


“The temporal was in the ascend- 
ant,” said the speaker, “things spirit- 
ual were subservient. On the vicar 
announcing his intention to hold di- 
vine services on a certain Sunday, the 
parish clerk protested with the plea 
that he had used the pulpit to set a 
turkey and in two weeks the eggs 
would ‘be hatched, when the service 
could be held.” 

Open for Reform 
Thomas Arnold, Master of Rugby, 
was a follower of Keble, but con- 
demned Freud. Freud, however, in- 
terpreted Keble to Newman, and it was 
Newman the austere, gifted with in- 


comparable intellectual power, who 
took Keble’s vision and brought it into 
clarity of expression. 

These two expressed the Oxford 
Movement, Newman’s sermons did their 
work, but the Tracts which he began 
to publish immediately after Keble’s 
famous Asgize sermon on Apostasy, 
did a greater work. In Tract Ninety 
he tried to show that the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England were 
not out of harmony with the funda- 
mental beliefs of the Roman Catholic 
Church, This tract he was forced to 
withdraw. 


The thirty-nine articles were a: 
source of controversy in the univa- 
sities as each student had to sub- 
scribe to them on matriculation. 
Ward, & fellow at Balliol, wrote a 
book on the subject: the book was 
condémned and Ward’s right to hold 
degrees revoked. | 

The Oxford movement left the uni- 
versities free for reform. Mark Pat- 
tison and, later, Frederic Morris, Neal, 
Twomby, all played their parts. 


Top Left—View of a WV ermont Sugar Camp. 
door Evaporator Used Largely on Smaller Farms. 
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Modern Sap Receiver Showing Farmer Collectnne the Sap 


NEWPORT, Vt., March 25 (Special 
Correspondence)—-Maple sap has. been 
running freely in the past week and 
the farmers are assured of a good 
yield. Conditions have been espe- 
cially favorable this spring. Warm 
weather started the flow of sap early 
and there has been just about enougn 
snow in the woods to satisfy the 
Sugar men. Prices quoted at the 


opening of the season are high, aver- 


aging about 50 cents a pound, but 
these prices are almost ‘certain to 
drop within a short time. 

Although maple sugar making is an 
important industry in Vermont, it 
never has been developed to-its full- 
est extent. The annual production 
runs close to 15,000,000 pounds, but 
of the 10,000,000 maple trees in the 
state, only about half are utilized. 
There are sugar trees on the hillsides 
of Vermont that were there when the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Among 
these trees are some that have yielded 
sap for many generations. 

Undoubtedly the Pilgrims learned 
sugar making from the Indians. Where 
the Indians learned it nobody knows, 
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unusually attractive offering for 


Ohe White Diouse— 
F or Easter Wear 
Women’s Tailored Covert Suits 


$69.50 


New models in this popular material have arrived for Easter. 
You may choose the boxy type, Prince Chap, or semi-fitted 
models. The tailormg and finish of these suits make them an 


Suit Section, Second Floor 
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$69.50. 


A. FALVY 
ANTIQUES 


578-580 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Sch rounds. 
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but there are many legends. Accord- 
ing to one of them an Indian squaw 
was boiling some meat in the sap from 


a maple tree, but became absorbed in 
Other things and forgot it. The sap 
boiled on until it became a thick sirup 
which her lord and master devoured 
with great gusto. After that all the 
Indians set to work boiling down the 
sap. 

Of course the methods of the early 
white settlers were very crude, and 
the sap always accumulated a supply 
of ashes, cinders and other substances 
which made it dark and strong. Now 
all this has been changed, at least in 
large orchards. The sap is. caught in 
metal buckets with covers to keep out 
chips and dirt, and large metal tanks 
are used for conveying the sap to 


Maple Sap Production This Year Promises to Be Large 


\ 


_the evaporating house. If the sugar 
| bush be on a hillside, pipes may be 
‘laid and the sap carried to the camp 
'by gravity. In the olden days copper 
| kettles were used for boiling down the 
‘sap. Then deep pans were substi- 
_tuted. Now improved shallow evapo- 
'rators are used, which produce a 
/much higher grade of sirup or sugar. 
‘That accounts for the fact that the 
| sugar is So much lighter in color than 
‘in former times. 

| It is not an easy matter to make 
good sugar. A hot fire must be kept 
| and yet if the sirup boils too fast it 
| May be scorched. The scum which 
| rises must continually be removed and 
|if the sirup is allowed to boil too long 
| whité crystals will be formed. When 
| sugar is being made the sirup bubbles 
_and boils furiously. Sometimes it 
threatens to boil over, but the opera- 
tor prevents this by dashing in a few 
drops of cream or skim milk or even 
a bit of salt pork. A gallon of sirup 


‘'makes between seven and eight pounds 


of sugar. 

Vermont taps more trees than any 
other state, but her output is less than 
that of New York. There are several 


other important sugar states, too, in- 
| cluding Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
‘gan. It is difficult, though, to match 
ithe flavor of the Vermont sugar, which 
'has long been famous wherever maple 


‘products are known. 


'CUT IN HOTEL. PRICES 
URGED BY MERCHANTS 


PORTLAND, Me., March 25—Com- 
mittees. were appointed preparatory 
to taking action to bring about a re- 
duction of the high prices said to pre- 
vail in Maine hotels at a meeting of 
the Wholesale Merchants Association 
and four councils of the traveling 
men’s organizations. It was an- 
nounced as the sentiment of the meet- 
ing that the hotels have not reduced 
their prices in conformity with re- 
ductions in materials and labor. 


NEW COLLEGE BUILDING SOUGHT 


PROVIDENCE, March 24 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—A bond issue of $400,000 
was asked today of the Legislature for 
the purpose of constructing an additional 
building at the Rhode Island College of 
Education, which includes the | State's 
normal school. It is provided also that 
existing buildings may be altered to ar- 
range for more room. There are twice 
as many students in the college now as 
the buildings at present were intended 
to accommodate. Authority for issuing the 
bonds is conditional on a referendum to 
the voters. 
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Vast Assemblages of 
Hand-Made Apparel 


Presenting Marvelous New French Importations in Outer 
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limited allowances. 


and Intimate Garments for All Ages, from 
Maturity to the Tiny Baby 


At Moderate Prices that bring these waibeitin products 
of painstaking handiwork well within the reach of even 


appeal of fine needlework 


needs. no exploitation. Custom and. womanhood’s 
innate refinement and nicety have definitely exalted 


the hand-sewn garments as always to be desired; and 
the collections offered here are the choicest ccamples 


of expert needle artistry. 


Women’s and: Misses’ Hand-Made Fr es 


Hand-Made Blouses 


Infants’ Hand-Made Dresses ~ 
Hand-Made Handkerchiefs 
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Hand-Made Lingerie 
Hand-Made Neckwear 
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MAINE IS RAISING 
ADVERTISING FUND 


Project Under Way Involves Es- 
tablishment of Bureaux 
in Larger Cities 


PORTLAND, Me., March 25 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Maine is en- 
gaged in raising a fund for advertis- 
ing the State as a resort and to ex- 
ploit its commercial and agricultural 
possibilities. 

The plan, which has the backing of 
leading men throughout Maine, ic to 
raise a* .,cast $75,000, annuafiy, for 
a perrod of three years and establish 
a central information bureau in Port- 
land with branches at other important 


gateways into the State and also in 
the large centers of population like 
New York and Boston. The main 
bureau, however, will be at Portland 
and it will collect every obtainable 
fact about Maine: When anyone writes 
the State of Maine Publicity Bureau, 
as it is to be called, for any informa- 


,tion about Maine, the bureau intends 


_jto supply it. 


If it does not have it on 


‘file it will procure t% If anyone writes 


| 


‘for 


information about resorts, good 


fishing spots, a cottage to let, an aban- 


| 
| 


idoned farm, or a good site for a fac- 


tory, the bureau plans on being pre- 
pared to answer the request. 

In addition a nation-wide adver- 
tising campaign will be conducted 
covering first, the other New England 
states, the Middle Atlantic states and 
also the middle west. Latér.it will be 
extended to cover the remainder of 
the United States and Canada. 

The uniaue idea about the bureau 
is that it has been incorporated under 
the laws of Maine and is really a 
stock company. Shares in the com- 
pany are sold at $25 each and any 
. person, organization or company may 
| buy one or more, according to the 
‘amount desired to be put into the 
campaign. No dividends are paid but 
everyone who takes one share gets one 
vote in the corporation and in the 
management of its affairs and.if a 
person buy 10 shares he gets 10 votes. 
The subscribers, therefore, have full 
control of their money and can have 
something to say about how it shall be 
spent. 

The campaign for the raising of the 
money is on. In. every important cen- 
ter of the State committees have been 
appointed to handle the drive in that 
particular locality and to procure the 
quotas. assigned to them to raise. It 
will probably be two weks before the 
bulk of the subscriptions are in and 
all of those who have subscribed will 
be called together at a meeting, of 
stockholders to elect a board of direc- 
tors to manage the affairs of the 
bureau and have charge of expending 
the money. 

That Maine must advertise in order 
to increase its summer tourist busi- 
ness has been recognized by the lead- 
ers in this,State. Other sections of 
the country are doing it so extensively 
that it is said to be having its effect 
upon Maine. Maine has wonderful at- 
tractions as a summer or winter re- 
sort and the promoters of the pub- 
licity bureau believe that effective ad- 
vertising’ not only will retain Maine's 
tourist traffic but increase it. 

Important interests are behind the 
campaign and three leading organiza- 
tions have joined hands to conduct it. 
These are the Maine Automobile As- 
sociation, the Maine Hotel Aseocia- 
tion and the State Chamber of Com- 
merce and Agricultural League. In 
addition the transportation interests 
have come into the plan and other or- 
ganizations are in line to follow. 
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XCLUSIVE. women’s gar- 
1% ments for Spring that 
keep well within normal 
price limitations. 
SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 


—_——— 
Cc” 


Grant Ave. at Geary St., San Francisco 


illard’s 
150-153 GEARY ST. 


139-153 


On ma ant pee pel 


Women 
and Illisses 


tyle and Quality 
Vit Ertresnfjace 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Strong trees grow slowly. Some of our 
largest savings accounts have been built 
over a long period of. years. Have you 
begun to save? 

Deposit here—either in person or by mail. 

Open Saturday evenings from 6 to 8 for 
deposits. 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1869 
783 Market Street near Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Savings—Commercial—Trust— 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


*‘Your ambition—a bank account; 
Our ambition—your account.’’ 
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The Gotham Shop 


SMART LADIES’ APPAREL 
410 Geary St. San Francisco | 


E, Candevan & Eo. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


— = =! 


¢' 659 McAllister St. Phone Market 1386 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ion of the Hawaiian 
Molokai Homesteads 


ts “Aids. Back-to-the-Soil M = in. the 


“Hope of Beliding 


up a Sturdy 
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N Hawai tp Miriata is about to, 


opening act of one of 
dramas in American 

tay @risas of the rehabilita- 
© once numetous but now 
: ng Hawaiian people. 
ot set, the participants are 
a the. world watching to 
vol of long years of 
, wh ve e into the prep- 
on « is ates of a people. . 
me than two decades, prac- 
the year 1898; when 
was annexed to the 
ht-thinking American resi- 
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i RS soae . ; 
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the islands have watched. 


= gradual submergence 

Feng Seapoe, id thoroughly 

ble fF the, rising 
»f al  energe ¢ civilization, which 
asf Hawaii.from a place 
and contentment to one 


modern business and in-. 


a aie: have viewed with 
sion the slow forcing of the 
lian’ from the more active fields 
Jea by hordes of hard-work- 
1 frugal men :from the Orient. 
they watc these things 
tting, but ng, out no 
hand; they have ‘thought 
orked hard on the prob- 

ro opcinpredlky of their work is 


. 
vl pep ad 
‘at 


«elem and logically | 
evetian had’ 


former 
2 of the soil, os Set aya, 

on what he raised o 
rom. water, and as such had 
| mefie return to the soil must 
tial results, and if prop- 
pang might wel] serve to re- 
pe Hawaiian race. The 
| rect’ and sound, but 
lained the task of devising a 
by which to attract the 
1 from me city back to the 


; Mawitian Homes Act 
I a 19: 1 , after countless schemes had 
en scrapped as worthless, an ap- 
: aebicabhs plan for rehabilitat- 
| > Hawaiian race through a re- 
Lo! its people to the soil was pre- 
Mat Congress, and in due time 
me law. This. plan, known offi- 
at ‘the Hawaiian Homes Act and 
‘as. the bilitation Act, 
one object the placing of 
n families on homesteads un- 
which will encourage the 
ers to become self-support- 
pr tive citizens. By selecting 
“y | fi ‘ only representative Ha- 
fatflilies to occupy the home- 
it is hoped both to start the 
Nal: process upon the best pos- 
on and at the same time 
n example which will encour- 
e movement back 
: ith thé’execution of the 
fveatey ‘of ft the Homes Act placed in 
e | of a commission headed by 
: ns rnor of Hawaii and number- 
' among its members leading Ha- 
3 as well as white Americans of 
tert tory, and with an able and 
tative American giving end en- 


y « 2? 


pees? 


a aes 


e Ta 


p te 


United 


tire’ time to the close direction of the 
work, there is every prospect of the 
success of the plan exceeding expecta- 
tions. 

The stage upon which the drama 
of ‘rehabilitation will be enacted is 
the little island of Molokai, known 
from the significance of its Hawaiian 
name as the “Lonely Isle.” No more 
beautiful, romantic or inspiring set- 
ting could have been found. High up 
on the sunny southern slopes of the 
littié island, where the trade winds 
blow from the empty reaches of the 
north Pacific, lie the homestead lands. 
From almost any part of these lands 
there is a sweeping panorama of ver- 
dant slopes, lofty mountains, limitless 
sea and shadowy, cloud-capped islands 
in the distance. On the north the 
slope ends abruptly in a -great cliff 
which drops. a sheer 2000 feet. or 
more into the\blue waters of the Pa- 
cific, affording from its top a magnifi- 
cent view of the rugged, supf-lashed 
northern coast of Molokai. 


tremely rugged. and mountainous. 
Proceeding from that end along the 
northern coast, one finds towering 
cliffs deeply gashed by narrow cafons 
with almost perpendicular walls. 
Few of these cafions have other in- 
habitants than the mountain goats 
and deer.” At the mouths of one or 
two of these gorges, close by the sea, 
dwell a few Hawaiian families, living 


‘lives that their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers lived. Around to 
the southward the coast becomes less 
formidably rugged, the rocks giving 
place to shallow beaches or to shal- 


many. were built by:the chiefs of old 
Hawati. - : 
Cattle Ranches 

Little ranch houses nestle here and 
there, too, among the trees which line 
the road. -Cattle graze upon the steep 
slopes of the mountains above, and it 
is no infrequent sight to see a pic- 
turesquely-garbed Hawaiian cowboy 
jogging along the r6éad or riding 
swiftly ‘across some bit of pasture 
land. Here as on the northern coast 
there is solitude; but here nature, 
while less magnificent, is more 
friendly, providing a _ softer, more 
tropical setting for her pictures. 

Such, in brief, is Molokai, the island 
upon which the Hawaiian race is soon 
to demonstrate to the world its ability 
to work out its own salvation on that 
soil from which civilization has grad- 
ually weaned it. No stone is being 
left unturned by the homes commis- 
sion. Water for the dry seasons is 
being provided for by tunnels into 
the windward slopes of the mountains, 
which are never dry. A demonstra- 
tion farm, which’ will also serve as a 
distributing center for good seed and 
the best live stock, is already in op- 
eration. And back of it all, is the 
g00q will of these men of different 
‘races whose work has given to the 
Hawaiian race this opportunity. | 


‘The eastern end of the island is ex- 


almost the same simple, untroubled | 


low, diked-in ponds, of which latter | 


e Europe, following the war, it 


was said that French and German 
‘women would not eat at table together, 
that they would not enter by the same 
door nor,sit on the same aisle of the 
convention hall. 

On the eve of the meeting the mem- 
bers of the board of the organization 
were called into conference, women, 
both of the allied and enemy countries 
who had been coworkers in the days 
before the war. Among.the first to ar; 
rive was a well-known leader in the 
French feminist movement. Suddenly 
there appeared in the door the official 
delegate of the new German Republic. 
For an instant the two women siood 
still, each seeing in the face of the’ 


Then gravely they stepped forward and 
clasped hands. 
tion of emotion. There were no words 
of vapid sentiment. But never again 
during the convention was it said that 
the women of enemy countries could 
not meet, and before the close of the 
sessions there was manifested so much 
understanding that radical differences 
of opinion were wiped out and a pro- 
gram of ‘legislation united upon to be 
worked for in all countries. 

It was at this meeting, the congress 
of the International Women Suffrage 
Alliance, that many governments of 
the world for the first time gave offi- 


‘cial recognition Of the quiet, effective 


work which women’s organizations 
have been doing to build international 
relationships through the exchange of 
information and through the adoption 
of similar programs of work. A dozen 


governments, among them those of 
the United States, #ngland, France, 
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The Lord Advocate 


eS LON IDON, March 8 (Special Cor-) 
8p »6)—-Behind the simple an- 
nae Mr. C.D. Murray, M. 


nD ppoir ted. Lord Advocate, lies a 

tk h of history going back many 
: of years. | 

_the Attorney-General is in 

1 the Lord Advocate is in Scot- 

| both enjoy the distinction of 

ywed to carry on practice as 

‘their office, with the con- 

that their emoluments are 


‘than their ‘salary. 


Ww in motion in his own 

this practice was 

‘about 1480, when James III 

the King’s Advocate. Sixty 

la -became one of the of- 
0 ‘of th and in 1587 he is 
preeniy 


are 


BE chat the King’s Advocate 
authorized to act as 

or in the case of crime; 
essed that power 


, ee 
“and 

> din. n earlier statute. Among 

duties that fell to his 

tution of State of- 

oat “the B fequiry into the 

sing from those 

ent hy of the six- 

\as has been suggested, 

ne more clearly de- 

ne ne Lor Advocate was public 

conducted all cases in 

the | — beutery ‘he 

tte: e century he 

* i of advocate and 

purt.of Sessions. 

between England 

e Lord Advocate had 

cottisl ereacent by 

after the 


on W polished the of- | 
tarot poi, ate 


for Scgtland, 


} was almost supreme 
ry, by reason of the fact 
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H ainailon Court | 


BLOWY spring day, when the 


, . 
Crocus Time at 
A sunshine sparkles in the rain- 
| drops that have been left on 


the bare twigs of hedges and trees, 
such is the day for a visit to the gar- 
‘dens -of the old palace at Hampton 
Court. 

In that quiet place Spring has al- 
ready danced across the grass, and 
in the wake of her light step the gay 


clusters of crocuses fade into a host 
of stars sown broadcast jin the grass. 

A breeze comes racing round the 
corner of the palace, and in a moment 
the stately trees along the path are 
tossing their leafless branches against 
the sky.’ the crocuses and grass are 
bowing gayly to the passers-by, and 
the stream is broken into ripples. But 
beyond the bend lies a clear,: still 
reach of water, blue under a cloud- 


crocuses are springing up out of the 


OS~) green. There they are—like elfin 


goblets filled with sunshine—scattered 
over the grassy bank. Deep gold in 


le 
{the long lines of shadow cast by the 


trees, pale amethyst and white on the 
bright .carpet of green where the. 
strips of sunlight lie. Across the 


winding path that runs along the top 
of the bank the ground slopes gently 


‘a broad quiet stream, and 


down to 
along its 


margin, ‘in the distance, the 


N the occasion of one of the first | 
great. international] .meetings in | 


There was no exhibi-' 
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Pan-American Women Will Take a’ Hand 


: Upper Keft—Mrs. Maud Wood Park 


and Dr. 
Promoting the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Women, in Baltimore 


From April. 20 to 29 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


Upper Right—Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, President of ‘the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 

Eewer—The Library, Bryn Mawr 
College, Where the Delegates to the 
Conference Will Be Entertained for 
a Day ! 


woman to hold the office of secretary 


of the National Museum of Brazil, and 


other the changes brought by the sor- | 


row, th ffering, the sacrifice of :war. | 
nt Brera: S " 'even of Turkey, 


to the congress, 

Since that time the Government of 
Mexico, having no ‘diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Government of the 
United States, prevailed upon the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs | 
to send as unofficial ambassadors a 
group of American women, who wouid 
report to the women of this country 
conditions as they saw them in 
Mexico. 

Women’s Pan-American Conference 
_Now comes a still more important 
recognition on the part of the gov- 
ernments. of this continent of the in- 
fluehce of women in international 
affairs. Invitations to a Pan-Ameri- 
can conference of women, arranged 
by the National League of Women 
Voters for April 20-29 in Baltimore, 
have been forwarded by Secretary 
Hughes through the representatives 
of the United States Department of 


State to the governments of South 
and Central America. Representa- 
tives of the United States Department 
|of Commerce, at the direction of Sec- 
retary Hoover, have interested them- 
selves in securing the appointment of 
delegates to the conference and the 
Pan-American Union has also been 
actively aiding the project. 

Plans for receiving the guests are 
not confined alone toeBaltimore, where 
most of the meetings of the conference 
are to take place. April 28 willbe 
spent in Washington, when Mrs. Hard- 
ing will give a reception at the White 
House for’ the visitors and Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, director general of the Pan- 


American Union, will also receive 
them at the Pan-American Union 


building. The United States delegates 
ito the third annual meeting of the 


| 


National League of Women 
which will take place in connection | 


with the conference, will be received | 
that morning by their senators and | 


and representatives in the offices of 
the senior Senator from’ each state. 


| There will be a sight-seeing trip about | 


| the city; Washington residents will en- | 
. | tertain groups of the guests at lunch- | 
| eon, and in the evening there will be | 


Gis. 


less sky. the unbroken reflection of 
the trees within its depth. . 

Along the farther bank of the 
stream low~ dogwood bushes grow,, 
reddish-brown in the afternoon light, 
and beyond them rises a shadowy 
little wood. Nor is wild life wanting 
to complete this charming -scene. The 
birds twitter, answering each other,. 
a flight of. seagulls sail, gleaming in 
thé sunlight, across the blue, and the 
rooks caw solemnly in the grand old 
trees. ‘ 


\a mass meeting with Mrs. Maud Wood. 


Park, chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters presiding, 
and Secretary Hughes, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
Dr. Rowe and representatives of the 
three Americas among the speakers. 
The keynote of the meeting will be 
“What the Women of the Americas 
Can Do for International Friendli- 
ness.”’ 

President M. Carey Thomas has in- 


vited the convention to Bryn Mawr) 


College for another day, and on the 
opening day of the convention, April 
20, the delegates will motor to An- 
napolis to visit the Naval Academy 
and the Maryland State Capital and 
will be entertained at the Government 
House. That evening there will be 
‘a mass meeting on ‘food costs with 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
John W. Nugent of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and United States Sena- 
tor Arthur C. Capper of Kansas as 
speakers. 


Special Conferences 


Special conferences during the 
week will take place as follows: Child 
welfare, in charge of Miss Grace Ab- 


'bott, chief of the United States Chil- 
|dren’s Burean; education, Miss Julia 


Abbott of the United States Bureau 
of Education; women in industry, 
Miss Mary Anderson, chief of ‘the 
United States Women’s Bureau in the 
Departnient of Labor; prevention of 
traffic in women, Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker, executive secretary of the 
United States International Social 
Hygiene Board; civil status of women, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, As- 
sistant Attorney-General of the United 
States; political status of women, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Among the other speakers at the 
convention will be Ladf Astor, who 


—_ 


Voters, | engineer who concentrated his atten- 
ments and service aircraft finds 


of mind and to interpret the require- 


evidence of real attention to commer- 
cial requirements and complete indif- | 


value only in time of war. 


‘legacy to the designer has made it 
difficult for him to produce new air- 


for the purposes of commerce. 
must now start his studies again from! 


‘seem to be directly contradictory. 


ing possibilities. 


sent official delegates | has shown great interest in the work 


of the League of Women Voters and, 
who jis especially interested in the! 
plans for the Pan-American Confer- | 
ence. . 

The United States will have an 
ficial delegate to be appointe 


a delegation including Mrs. Sidney |; 
Small, member of the City Council of | 


who is also president and founder of. 
the Brazilian League for the Emanci- 
pation of Women. 
Conroy will be the delegate of the 
Peruvian Government; Mme. Jacopo 
‘Varela, wife of the Minister from 
Uruguay to the United States, will 
represent her government; Mme. | 
Charles Dube, professor at the Normal 
'S9¢hool at Port-au-Prince will come | 


President Harding. Canada is sending ‘from Haiti; Mrs. Emma Sena Lopez de | 


Garrido from Cuba, and the Domini- | 
can republic has appointed as its rep- | 


| 


| 


'can university. 


in Th nternational Problems 


of the conference will be the large 
number of delegates from feminist or- 
ganizations in Central and South 
America. In spite of the fact that 


+ women’s organizations have been con- 


sidered to make slow headway in. 
those countries, five suffrage groups 
were among the earliest to report that 
they would send delegates. Dr. Alicia 
Moreau will represent the Union Fem- 
enista Nacional of Argentina, Senorita 
Beatriz Souza de Quéiroz, the Brazilian 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Miss Evangelina Antay, the Associa- 
tion of Peruvian Graduated University 
Women ; Senorita Celia de Vitale, the 
Uruguayan Suffrage Alliance; Senora 
Amalia de Ostelaza, the Partido 
Nacional Suffragista of Cuba. 

A score of other women from the 
Latin-American countries have an- 
nounced that they will make the trip 
to this country for the conference and 
there are 28 women traveling in the 
United States or now resident here 
who will attend. Among the latter 
are Miss Pastoriza Flores of Ecuador 
ithe first woman from that country to 
gain a Ph.D. degree from an Ameri- 
At the age of 15, Miss 


‘Flores obtained a government schol- 


-arship to continue her education 


acting as editor of Inter-America, 
‘another woman 


} 


Senorita Margarita ! 


in 
the United States and nine years later 
secured her Pn.D. degree. She is now 
supervising the education of two 
younger sisters and ‘s teaching Span- 
ish at Hunter College in New York 
City. Mrs. Carmen, formerly of Peru. 
now living in the United States and 
is 
who is expected to 
contribute to the conference. 

The hopes for greater cooperation 


> S. Rowe, Leaders in| between all the countries as a result 


‘of this effort on the part of the women 
for increased understanding of each 
other were set forth in messages from 
Secretary Hughes and _ Secretary 
Hoover to the National League of 
Women Voters. 

Secretary Hughes wrote, “The ef- 
fort to assemble representative women 
of North and South America in a Pan- 
American Women’s Conference is of _ 
special interest to all who desire to 
promote a better understanding be- 
tween the American republics. In 
many Latin-American countries, as in 
the United States, women are taking 
an increasingly large part in the study 
and solution of the social problems- 
which will be discussed at your meet- 
ing, and an interchange of views in 
regard to these problems cannot but 
| be helpful to all,” 

The message from Secretary Hoover 
included these words: “It is only 
through the personal] contact of indi- 


| viduals in the United States with indi- 


| 
! 


| Viduals of the Central 


and South 
| American nations that a better under- 
standing of North and South America, 
each for the other, will ever be se- 
cured. That a better understanding 
‘and a closer relationship between 
ithese two continents is in the interest 


Toronto. And a number of women are ‘resentative Senorita Ana Teresa Para- 'of the whole of our people goes with- 


American governments.: Brazil .is 
sending Dona Bertha Lutz, the first | 


coming to represent Centra] and South ‘dos, one of the first lawyers of that | 


‘country. 


| 


‘out saying, and every effort such as 
yours which will further such a cause . 


One of the most interesting phases deserves support.” 


Technical Problems of Commer- 


cial Flying 
| in aeronautics, but even there its | 


effects on technical developments | 
have not been a clear .gain. The war | 
led to an expansion of aircraft pro-| 
; duction facilities which was impossi- 
‘bie to maintain under peace condi- 
tions, and the aircraft industry finds | 
itself as a result saddled with enor-| 
mous plants whose overhead eats up! 
the whole gross. revenue now obtain- 
able. 

. In designing, too, the return to nor- 
mal conditions has been difficult. The 


HE war is to.be credited with | 
having fostered a great advance | 


require- 
it 
difficult to get back to a normal state 


for four years on military 


ments of commercial design without 
having the needs of the army always 


'before him. Only in relatively few in- 


stances do the commercial aircraft 
| produced since the armistice show 


ference to those characteristics of 


Even as the surplus war stock dis- 
posed of at little ridre than junk 
prices is the greatest handicap with 
which the industry has to contend in 
selling new machines, so the war’s 


planes which would be definitely su- 
perior to those re-built war machines 
He | 


the commercial point of view. 
Commercial Requirements 
The: technical requirements of com- | 
mercial aircraft may be grouped in a 
general way under the heads of safety, 
economy, and comfort. The provision 
made for.comfort was discussed in 
this column several weeks ago. Safety 
and economy, however, and especially 
the latter, offer problems insufficiently 
understood as yet, especially since the | 
requirements for economical opera- ; 
tion and for avoidance of danger often 


To imcrease the safety of aircrait | 
means ‘primarily to increase the struc- 
tura] strength, to eliminate the risk.of 
forced landing. to make fires in the 
air impossible, and to improve the. 
stability materially over that of the} 
airplanes now available. The subject 
of structural strength is one rather 
too technical for discussion here. 
Suffice it to’ say that structural fail- 


| present. 


“reason 
‘engine will ever 


ures can always be overcome and that | 
the strength can. be made as great as 
proves to be necessary. Structural 
problems are never insoluble. 

The question of eliminating a 
forced landing opens more interest- 
Of course, only a 


very small percentage of forced land- 


ings lead to any serious trouble at 


They are, nowever, an ever- 
present hazard, and in flying over des- 
ert, mountain or jungle or in flying 
at night, a forced landing may easily 
become the almost certain precursory 
of disaster. While statistics do not ex- 
ist, it is probably safe to say that 85) 
‘per cent of the forced landings 
which occur at the present time 


substantially all of the remainder be- ;. 


ing due to fog or other bad weather | 
‘prolific cause of accident in flight is 


conditions. A forced landing due to 


weather, of course, 
dangerous than that arising from en- 


gime trouble, as the pilot can choose: 


his own place and time of descent! proving stability and control of air- 


within wide limits in the first case, 
while he must come 
wherover he is if the engine stops. 
Furthermore, of the landings result- 
ing from engine trouble, it is prob- 
able that at least 
arise from difficulty with some one 
of the engine accessories, such as 
the fuel feed arrangements, the lu- 
brication system, or the ignition. Only 
very rarely’‘is an airplane forced to 
descend by breaking of a structura! 
purt of the engine itself. The pro® 
lem of eliminating forced landings 
then becomes a problem of cutting 
down the fafrlures of these accessories 
or of-supplying them in duplicate so 
that the failure of a single one will 
not require a descent. 

The reliability is being improved 
continually, but it is too much to 
hope that it will ever be perfect. 
There is no machine designed and 
built by human beings which dves 
not break down at times. Some of 
them have a very perfect record, but 
there is none which are _ perfect 
enough to justify staking the 
of passenger and crew on their con- 
tinued functioning, and there is no 
to think that the airplane 
prove an exception 
to the rule in this respect. The only 
real hopé of suppressing the forced 
landing appears then to lie in the 
duplication or multiplication of units 
performing the same function. 

Duplicate Engines 
. The duplication of power plants has 
frequently been practiced, and many 
of the most successful military ma- 


‘chines produced in this country have 


wings and each driving its own pro- 
peller. From the commercial stand- 


| point, however, the use of two engines 
ed as a have yet appeared. 


use of.) 


on the wings cannot be regar 
Satisfactory solution. If tHe 


} 


peller is so far off center that it is 
almost impossible to hold a straight 
course toward a desired point, the 
unbalanced propeller thrust tending to 
swing the airplane around, We should 
not then expect very much from the 
use of two engines. 

The use of three or four offers a 
much more attractive outlook. -The 
design uf a machine to Operate with 
satisfactory economy and able to fly 
with three engines out of four is a 
much simpler proposition than obtain- 
ing the ability to fly with one out of 
two. It appears then that the air- 
plane of the future, at least in so far 
as machines to be used over difficult 
country and for night flying are con- 
cerned, must be possessed of multiple 


| power plants. 
are chargeable to the power plant, | 


is as a rule less | 


down at once: 


Improving Stability 
After the forced landing, the most 


instability and loss of control of one 
sort or another. Extensive experiment 
has been conducted with a view to im- 


planes, and marvelous resulta have 
been obtained, so that it is now a com- 


-monplace for a machine to be able to 


nine out of ten) 


fly for a considerable period without 
the pilot’s touching the controls. The 
gain accomplished by mere modifica- 
tions in design is so great that the 
development of automatic devices for 
the purposes of stabilizing the air- 
plane hardly seems necessary. That, 


‘however, is a large subject worthy of 


lives | 


The only foe that 
to be vanquished in 
the realm of instability is the tail 
spin resulting from attempting to 
turn from 4 low altitude with insuffi- 
cient power. When designers and stu- 
dents of aerodynamics have learned tu 
produce airplanes incapable of spin- 
ning, there will have been accom- 
plished the longest single step that 
remains to be taken on the path to 
complete safety. 

Features of ‘economy dictate that 
the airplane shall operate with a 
small reserve of power and accord- 
ingly at a low fuel cost. They also 
require that the depreciation of the 
structure shall be slow. Thedeteriora- 
tion of aircraft at the present time is 
much more rapid than it should be, 
and they cannot be considered satis- 
factory for commercial use until] the 
present life of the engine is at least 
tripled and that of the most vulner- 
able parts of the airplane is consider- 
ably increased. In particular, the use 
of fabric for covering the wings and 


separate study. 
really remains 


body of commercial machines is in- 


_two separate engines sé@t out on the 
‘coverings of light veneer and of thin 


tolerable, as it is necessary to recover 
wings with fabric several times be- 
fore the internal structure needs to be 
overhauled. The development of wing 


sheet metal are among the most prom- 
ising structural improvements that 


As for the engine’s increased life 


two engines is to prove a real safe-'and increased realiability, necessary 


guard in case of trouble. it is neces- 


sary that the airplane be capable for . 
‘creased weight of the engine. 


fiying level with one engine compietely 
cut off and carrying the other as a 
dead load. This requirement is not 
compatible with economy or real com- 


| mercial efficiency, as the commercial 


airplane must have only a small mar- 
gin of power under normal conditions 
if it is to be operated at reasonable 
cost. Another disadvantage of the 
two-engine machine with the engines 
on the wings is that when one engine 
is stopped the push of the other pro- 


both for safety and economy, they find 
a common solution. Both mean in- 
It is 


impracticable with existing knowledge 


‘of materials to build engines weighing 


less than two pounds per horsepower 
which will give the durebility and 
steadiness of operation necessary if 
the airplane is seriously to compete 
with other means of transport, an 
some uséful load must be sacrificed 
by adding weizht to the engine, bring- 


ing it up to three or possibly four ~ 


pounds for every horsepower. 
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Peter Plans a Party ~ 
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had been istening, heJin doublet and hése, and tunny red 


not have missed th 
“when dia Colum us 


Die ietcnine oo be was 
sy nL tat 68 tho boys and 

Is in the schoolroom whom he 

to ask to his birthday party. 


it was aerate, a poorly dressed, 


boy who 
ong was in 1492. < 
he arose Rodrigo could see 
eter ‘Hist. W ‘When he had taken his 
pat, am whispered, “What are you 


iS opel 
4 


“A list for a party!” said Rodrigo, 
5 | shining. “Are you ask- 


pl 
his head. “No, I am not 
ieay of the foreign children,” 


»’s face fell. “I am Amer- 
y father has been made a cit- 


absently, and 


roms ee ke Com 
se -he thought of 
‘igo, and er beseeching eyes. 
was sorry that he had been 

to refuse Rodrigo’s request, 
told himself that it was, of 
impossible for him to ask a 

y 80 D eigerent from himself and the 
n. Peter was sorry, too, 

‘he had missed the teacher’s ques- 
He nee to do better next 


ea asleep, it seemed to 


+s ae 


; e 
beet 


ions time, when he awoke and | 


| about him. But, instead of 
as he expected, his mahogany 
ig? chair with his clothes 
ng neatly folded over the back, 
‘ed out as a mass of ropes, 

| feces of canvas 

| gh. the ——h Above the squares 
can ange and pennants floated, 
nbroide with strange devices of 
and tles and rampant ani- 
Peter so amazed that he 
bolt upright and stared again. 
he could not be on board a 

EP’ ve 60, where were ‘his parents? 
‘i had been lying, he saw, on a 
raw mattress, stretched in a shel- 
od art of the deck behind a great 
He -peeped around this cask and 

” two sSwarthy men, in strange 
thi muttering together. The 
ngu they spoke was not English, 
st, in some way he could not explain, 
was able to understand their 


+ he Sailors Talk Together 

of them “i to the other: “I, 
r one, believe ‘in seizing the ship 
might and turning back. Isn’t 68 
- along en time to prove that 
ere is no land beyond the ocean 


e other answered, “So I say. If 

't all want to be tumbled off, 

a eS now, into space, the ship 
turned east again. It can’t be 

r to the edge of the world.” | 
Peter laughed aloud, and, before he 
‘ht, cried out: “What silly fel- 
you.are! Don’t you know that 

S world is round and we can’t fall 


sailors started, and, seeing 

eter looking at them and laughing, 
vey ran toward him as if to seize 

m and box-his ears. But Peter took 

his heels, dodging in and out among 

4 dee and the shrouds, this way 


=f he ' 


t 
a 
4 


ie 
ky J 


ew 


how he longed for a friendly 
ee all those strange, dark. 


_ Peter Sees a Familiar Face 

a boy, only a little older 
a himself, ran out from behind the 
y on an upper deck, and shouted, 
| shall not touch my friend.” 
er looked over his shoulder and 
to his astonishment, that the 
on who had come to his rescue 
none other than Rodrigo, the boy 
homed behind him at school. Even 


sat behind him, who | 


|“The ones who want to tura the ship 


-|cap like the sailors, he was plainly 
recognizable. 

He seized Peter by the hand and led 
him up a short flight of steps toward a 
sort of round-house or cabin that 
looked like a little castle. With this 
obstacle between them and the sail- 
ors, they dodged back and forth, evad- 
ing the rs’ outstretched hands. 

Suddenly the door of the round- 
house opened and a man came out: 

Instantly one of the sailors cried: 
“It’s the Admiral,” and ran away with 
his companion at his heels, as fast as 


he could go. 


The Admiral walked toward. the 
boys. Peter thought he had never 
seen a face that he liked better; it 
was so strong, and brave and kind. 

The Admiral drew the boys toward 
him, and‘put a hand on Pedro’s shoul- 
der, asking them the reason of all the 
commotion he had heard. 

“Two men chased us,” Peter replied. 

“Which men?” asked the Admiral. 

Now Peter did not know the sailors’ 
names, 60 he was obliged to answer, 


about and sail east.” 

At that the Admiral frowned, was 
lost in thought, then ordered a man to 
summon the crew. 

The boys watched the crew assém- 
ble. What black-browed fellows they 
were! The Admiral, however, did not 
seem at‘all afraid of them, but talked 


to them earnestly, pointing now and 


‘Rodrigo pointed the stick out. 


the- above his head, wnere birds were| 


flying by. 
The boys found nothing interesting 


|in his talk, which was all about land 


not being far off, ‘so they amused 
themselves by leaning far over the 
high sides of the ship and looking 
down into the green waters. 

The Two Boys Talk Things Over 

“Rodrigo,” Peter asked, “do you 
know where we are?” 

“No,” said Rodrigo. 

“Have you ever seen any of these 
men before?’ 

“No,” said Rodrigo again. He did 
not look troubled, however. He was 
smiling. 

“Are you not afraid?” asked Peter. 

“No,” said Rodrigo. “They are all 
like my father. They look like him 
and talk like him. Besides, the Ad- 


Naas 


| SS 
r Lye m AY cena 


miral is a good man. 
‘Praise be to God,’ 
flew by?” 

Suddenly Rodrigo, who was looking 
down into the deep still water, pointed 
out a carved stick that floated by. 
Both he and Peter thought it would 
be great fun if they could get it for 
a plaything. 

As they watched it spin on its way, 
the Admiral stood behind them and 
ty 
their surprise, he. was much inter- 
ested and excited. 

““Praise be to God,” he said again, 
and he ordered some sailors to lower 
a little boat and’ go after it. 


The Message of the Carved Stick 
When the stick was captured and 


brought on board, it caused the great- 
est excitement. All the men crowded 


ghee, 


when the birds 


~ Jack Seeks 


X 


His Fortune - 


Once on a time there was a boy 
| Jack, and one morning he 
‘ted to, go and seek his fortune. 
_ He hadn’t gone very far before he 
‘met a cat. 
ieee are you going, Jack?” said 


x os going to seek my fortune.” 
“May Igo with you?” . 
“Yes, said Sack, “the more the mer- 


_ So on they went, Jack and the cat. 
| ty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 


a. ak + | 


me went a little farther and they 
ihe Jack?” said 


oe a Se 7 : 
a] 


oo you going, J 
2 to seek my fortune.” 

x Me you 

haa tat ace “the more the mer- 


si +o they went, Jack, the cat, and 
e dog! eeantadidmane jiggelty-jolt, 


ee + > 
| y went a little farther and they 


ane nee going, Jack!” said 
. i «to seek my fortune.” 
“f i with you?’ 
B sd Jack, “the more the 


| rans Jack, the cat, the 
mathe Jiggelty-jolt, Jig- 


» re : 
Pr a eae. 


wont el farther and they 
py hie é 


‘knew that the 


“Where are you going, Jack?” said 
the rooster. 
» | am going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the 
merrier.” 

So on they. went, Jack, the cat, the 
dog, the goat, the bull and the rooster. 
Jiggelty-Jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 


jclt! | 
+ > Sg 

And they went on jiggelty-jolting 
till it was about dark, and it was time 
to think of some place where they 
could spend the night. Now, after a 
bit, they came in sight of a house, and 
Jack told his companions to keep 
still while he went up and looked in 
through the window to see if all was. 
safe. And what did he see through 
the window but a band of robbers 
seated at a table counting over great 
bags of gold! 

is > > > ; 

“That gold shall be mine,’ quoth 
Jack to himself. “I have found my 
fortune already.” 

Then he went back and told his 
companions to wait till he gave the 
word, and then to make all the noise 
they poasibly could in their own fash- 
ion. So when;they were all ready Jack 
gave the word, and- the cat mewed, 
and the ’dog barked, and the goat 
bleated, and the bull bellowed, and the 
rooster crowed, and altogether they 
made euch a terrific hubbub that the 
robbers jumped up in a fright and 
ran away, leaving their gold on the 
table. So, after a good laugh, Jack and 
his companions went in and took pos- 
session of the house and the gold. 

+> > 
Now Jack was a wise boy, and. he 
robbers would come 
back in the dead of the night to get 
their gold, and so when it came time 
eee ee oo, ch tne anaes 
ae put the dog under 


the goat upstairs, 
in the cellar, and 


‘bade the rooster fly up on to the roof. 


Then he went: to bed. 

Now sure enongh, in the dead of the 
night, the robbers sent one man back 
to the house to look after their money. 
But before long he came back in a 
_ fright and told them a fearsome 
tale 

“I went back to the house,” said he, 
“and went in and tried to sit down in 
the rocking chair, and theré.was an 
old woman knitting there, and she— 
oh, my! stuck her knitting needles 
into me.” 

(That was th®' cat; you know.) 

“Then I went to the table to look 
after the money, but there was a 


shoemaker under the table, and may? 


how he stuck his aw] into me.’ , ‘i 

(That. was the dog, you know.) 

“So I started to go upstairs, but 
there was a man up there threshing, 
and goody! how he knocked me down 
with his flail!” 

(That was the goat, you know.) 

“Then I started to go down to the 
cellar, but—oh, dear me! there was a 
man down there chopping wood, and 
he knocked me up and he knocked me 
down just terrible with his axe.” 

(That was the bull, you know.) 

“But I shouldn’t have minded all 
that if it hadn’t been for an awful 
little fellow on the top of the house 
by the kitchen chimney, who kept a- 
hollering and hollering, ‘Cook him ina 
stew! Cook him in a stew! Cook 
him in a stew!’” 

(And that, of co rse, was the cock- 
a-doodle-doo). | 

Then the robbers agreed that they 
would rather lose their gold than 
meet with such a fate; so they made 
off, and Jack next morning went gayly 
home with his booty. And each of 
the animals carried a portion of it. 
The cat hung a bag on its tail (a cat 
when it walks always carries its tail 
stiff), the dog on his coilar, the goat 
and the bull on their horns, but Jack 
made the rooster. carry a golden 
guinea in its beak to prevent it from 
calling all the time: 


by Flora Annie Steel. New York: 
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party. 
‘America, and he can be Columbus.” 


around it and examined it. Some ot | 
them shouted with joy. 

All this puzzled the boys very much. 
Did‘ not all vessels expect to reach 
land? ‘Why such excitement, when 
any signs of the shore were seen? 
The sea was calm, the weather mild: 
“like April in Andalusia,” a sailor hall 


called the day. Two other sailing ves- | 
sels could be occasionally seen on the | 


They were not even alone. 
then, such anxiety to get to 


water. 
Why, 
land? 

The boys could not sleep that night, 
for the wonder of it all. About 10 
o'clock Peter said to his friends, 
“Rodrigo, surely the land is near. Do 
you not see those lights bobbing about 
on shore?” 

Rodrigo saw them. So did the Ad- 
miral soon after. The boys heard him 
shout out the news, and call: “Keep 


WY 


& 
NO) 
We 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Instantly One of the Sailors Cried: “Hs the Admiral!” 


Did he not say|!a sharp eye out for land now, if you 


don’t want one of the other ships to 
be the first to see it.” 

The boys lay side by side on their 
mattress, puzzled. 

Dawn was just breaking, when a 
cannon shot rolled over the waters. 
That was the signal, the boys had 
heard, for the first sight of land. 
Their own ship, then, had not been 
the first to discover it. 

The boys raneto the deck of the 
forecastle. Yes, there in the gray 


light the dim outline of trees could’ 


be seen. The Admiral had come out 
on his deck. All about him men were 
clustered, shouting and _ cheering. 
Suddenly they all broke condi a ; eens 
of praise. 

A sailor, late to wake up, ran by 
the boys. He called out as he did 
so: “This i8. a day and year that 
will never be forgotten.” 

Peter tugged at his sleeve. 
day and year is it, please?” 

The sailor stared. “Well, 
a dunce, not to know that! 
tober 12, 1492.” 

Peter and Rodrigo stared into each 
other’s eyes. Peter screamed: “Rod- 
rigo, we are on board the Santa Maria 
with C-o-l-u-m-b-u-s.” 

> - + + 


‘“‘What’s the matter, Peter?” asked a 
familiar voice. 
Peter opened his eyes and saw his 


“What 


you are 
It’s Oc- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


**Where’s Columbus >”” 


mother, standing over his bed, 
ing him and laughing. 

“Where’s the ship?” he asked. 

“Ship? There is no ship.” 

“Where’s Columbus?” 

“Columbus! I think you will find 
him between the covers of your his- 
tory.” 

“Where's Rodrigo?” 

“Rodrigo! Isn’t he one of your 
schoolmates?” ; 

“IT thought he might, be part of my 
dream, too,” said Peter. 

“He’s quite real,” his 
laughed. ) 

“I’m glad,” said Peter,. springing 
out of bed and: making ready to dress 
himself. “I’m going to ask him to my 
We can play Discovering 


shak- 


mother 


‘Octavia Roberts. . 


‘crust with scarcely an effort; 


-Leapers from the Sky 


= Was the last Saturday in Feb- 
ruary, and what a day! The air| 
was crisp and still, the sun blaz- | 
ing from a cloudless sky and convert- 
ing the wide, white expanse of river | 
into a field-of sparkling diamonds. 
Jack and Dick slipped along over the 
the 
whisper of their long wooden skis | 
punctuated by. the thrust of their. 
sticks. In a few minutes they had 
passed under the high bridge and had. 


turned their backs upon the pinnacles 
and towers of the Parliament build- 
ings. The steep, wooded bluffs of| 
Rockcliffe jutted into view three miles 
below, and the boys’ hearts. beat) 
quicker. They were about to see the 


most exciting bit of sport of the win-: 


ter, the battle for the Canadian ama- 
‘teur ski-jumping championship. 
They were not ‘the only ones who 


had. ‘thought of the. bright idea of, 


gaining the scene of action via the 
river valley. Before they had gone a 
mile, they glanced back and found 


themselves the head of an intermin-_| 
able, straggling procession of men, | 


| women and children, all, togged out 


in riding-breeches and reefers or jer- | 


'gseys, but mounted on skis in lieu of 


horses. : ‘ 
“My, but there will be a crowd! 


cried Dick. 


taking part, from Montreal and Quebec 
and even from the States. Hurry up.’ 


“Shouldn’t think the fellows from, 


the States would have a show of a 
chance ag: ‘nst the Canadians,” 
Dick. 

“Evidently you haven't read about 
them,” snorted his friend. “Why, 
man, they are Norwegians who have 
been taking prizes all over. They make 
the dinkiest jumpers in the world. 
There’s the chute. Some height!” 


The Chute Comes in Sight 


They could now make out the chute, | 
standing high above the trees on the ' 
top of the bluff. It looked like a high ' 
and steep toboggan slide, with a: 
railed-in platform at the top. As the! 
boys drew in nearer, they could see 
tiny, dark figures moving up it. The 
thought of people sliding down such 
declivity on their feet almost made 
one gasp. And somewhere at the base 
must be a perpendicular drop and an 
almost perpendicular hill. “Come on,’ 
shouted Dick, doubling his pace in his: 
eagerness. 

On rounding the wooded point, they 
found the bay blackened with a vast 
concourse of spectators. They clus- 
tered around a long narrow lane, that 
extended from 500 yards out on the 
ice straight up the hillside to the foot 
of the chute. There must have been 
10,000 at least and yet they were so 
silent that, if you shut your eyes, you 
would not know there was anyone 
there. A bugle note had just an- 
nounced the start of the contest. 

Jack and Dick slipped their feet out | 
of the straps and merged with the 
crowd, staring like the rest. From 
the top of the chute to the tip of the 
hill was a drop of more than 100 feet, 
while the hill itself added another 
100 and was steeper than a flight of 
stairs. The skier, poised on the upper 
platform, reminded one of an eagle 
about to sweep from the clouds. All 
faces were turned upward toward 
him. The markers waited with, their 
tapelines. Suddenly a. great voice 
boomed from a megaphone, “Sunberg, 
Cliffside,” and at the same instant 
the figure began. to move. As he 
started down the incline, he leaned so 
far forward that he was parallel 
with the ground. In a few yards, he 
had gathered the speed of an express 
train; by the time he had reached the 
foot of the slide, he would have out- 
distanced a hawk. Then came a level 
stretch, ending in a 20-foot drop. As 
he reached the edge, he straightened 
his legs and sailed off into space. His 
impetus was so great that, for a few 
seconds, he looked as though he 
would: fly straight out across the 
river. Then he dropped quickly 
toward the hillside, that receded al- 
most as quickly beneath him, thus 
giving him a gallant jump. His 
wooden runners struck the snow ac- 
curately, without diminishing § his 
speed; he shot down the last of the 
hill and out upon the river through 
the now wildly cheering crowd. But 
the foot of the lane was blocked off 
with people. How would he ever 
stop: in time? Suddenly he swerved 
on his runners, as a skater does on 
skates, and amidst a spray of snow 
came to an abrupt finish. Again the 


said | 


| Omivedt’s 118. 


| crowd  eteaiibibs aeian went silent to 
| hear the result of the jump. 
“One hundred and four,” 
per: megaphone from the hill. 
“Preity good,” said Jack, “but he 
ought to do better than that. He’s 
the Canadian champion, you know.” 


Another Daring Jumper 


Again the flourish of the bugle, again 
the megaphone anncuncing the name 
and again the daring jumper was seen 
Lurtling down the pitch. As he sailed 
'through the-air, he flapped his arms 
ittke a huge featlerless bird attenipt- 
‘ine to rise, but, for all his efforts, 
failed to reach the century mark. But 
| he stopped himseif as neatly as the 
first and drew eneouraging cheers 
from the onlookers. The third and 
fourth men were Ottawans, but the 
| fifth was Ralph Monsen of the Norse- 
imen Ski Club, New York; and, when 
| the voice cried 107, the applause for 
the visitor was deafening. Now fol- 
lowed some of Canada’s best jump- 
-ers, Quesnel, Berger, McKinnon, but 
they could not come quite up to 
Monsen. In ‘order to gain more 
speed, «the boys could see them 
| striking out at the start, leaning 
‘far forward in the air,: puiting every 
ounce of skill inte their jumps, but 
without avail. And presently along 
comes the famous Ragnar Omtvedt of 
the Norge Ski Club, Chicago and 


bellowed 


‘breaks all the previous records with 
“Of course. There are 28 jumpers: 


118 feet! American or Canadian, what 
‘did the crowd care? A hero was a 
hero, and they yelled until ‘the echoes 
came back from the opposite hills. 
Never had they witnessed prettier 
jumping on either side of the border. 
The last of the contestants were mere 
boys, one under 12; and, though they 
were not heavy enough to travel far, 
they had all the efficiency and daring 
of champions. 

Three times the ski-riders took the 
jump, but no one, could get ahead of 
Dick was a Tuite dis- 
gusted. “Why doesn’t Sunberg beat 
him?” he grunted. 

“Sunberg will keep ‘the Canadian 
‘championship all right,” explained 
Jack, “but the International will go 
to the Chicago chap. 
bird, what?’ | 

Jack was right, and, when the con- 
test was over, all the skiers made a 
rush for the great Omtvedt and 
bounced him skyward until he shouted 
for mercy. They were plainly as good 
losers as jumpers, walch is saying a 
lot. 

“Well, I’m glad the best man won,” 
asserted Dick at last, as the two were 
on their way home, “but I hope Otta- 
wa will win the international cham- 
pionship next time.” 


Logging 


HE converting of forests into 


Ti 


lumber is an important industry. 
Fortunately for our trees, people 
are now beginning to realize the value 
\ of standing wood; and the cutting off 
of forests is being doné more judi- 
ciously than it ised to be. The public 
is demanding that forests shall not be 
cut down entirely, but that the young 
trees shall be left standing. TtHfis is 
only common sense, for any far- 
sighted person must see that, in the 
long run, it is economy to save the 
younger growth of our precious for- 
ests, even if that means a little extra 
care on the part of the wood-choppers 
and lumber companies. 

There are many different processes 
used in lumbering, from the day when 
the trees are felled in their native 
forest to the day when the lumber, 
into which they are made, is used for 
flooring, or sheathing for a building, 
or for a thousand other uses to which 
wood is put, in some distant city. 

After the trees are sawed off, as near 
the roots as possible, the trunks are 
cut into logs of various lengths, the 
shortest being usually 16 feet long. 
Men, called “Swampers,” then clear 
away the underbrush; poles are cut 
and set in position, and the logs are 
placed upon the poles at right angles 
to them. The logs roll into a com- 
pact tier, and are easily ‘oaded upon 
sleds and hauled to the “decking 
ground.” This is in a central part 
of the region where the trees are 
being cut, and through~it runs the 
direct road to the nearest post of 
shipment. 

Logs are usually hauled on sleds 
which are about twice the width of 
an ordinary sleigh. The “bunks” or 
frames on which the load rests are 
from 10 to 12 feet long. There are 
two bunks, one at each end of the 


The Garden Game 


VERY garden ought to have a 
plan. If this plan is made care- 
fully and laid out on paper, you | 


é 


will know just what to plant at the) 


right time, and where to put it. This 
is much better than a hit-and-miss | 
method of garden making. You can: 
make an interesting little game of! 
garden planning; if you like. This is, 


the way to do it: 


First, get a big sheet of smooth, 
wrapping. paper and draw lines with 
a ruler to indicate the garden itself. 
Then cut little strips of white paper 
and mark them with the names and 
varieties of all the vegetables you are | 
likely to grow. They may vary in | 
width, according to the amount of 
space required between the rows; and 
in length, as determined by your 
fondness for the different vegetables. 

Then mové ydur slips around until 
the plan has *been completed, Be 
sure that you have the leaf crops, like 
lettuce, spinach and cabbages’ where 
the root crops such as turnips, pars- 
nips and beets were grown last year. 
This is called rotation planting, and 
is followed by all good gardeners. 

Have your slips which represent 
early vegetables, like radishes, let- 
tuce, early carrots and peas, placed 
on that part of the plan which stands 
for the lightest and warmest soil in 
the garden itself. 


The Tallest at the Back 
If you have had some practice in 


garden making, you will know that 
the tallest vegetables should be placed 


at the back, where they will not shade 
| the low-growing kinds; and, if you 
j|have had to carry water, you will 
‘put such moisture lovers as celery, 
‘lettuce and tomatoes nearest the 
house. : 
Probably you will have more than 
enough slips to cover the plan all 
over, but that need not bother you. 
|In all good gardens, you know, second 
| plantings are made. That is, late 
‘crops will be grown in the rows 
|where early crops have been removed. 
This arrangement 


piece of paper over another. 
‘altp marked turnips, for example, will 
‘rest on the early pea slip, to show 
that turnips will go in where the 
,peas come out. The late beet slip 
| will go on top of the early lettuce, 
}and celery on the onion seta. 

Of course, when the game has been 
finished, the names will be trans- 
ferred to the plan and the latter hung 
up in the tool shed for ready refer- 
ence, If there are several children in 
the family who are interested in gar- 
dening, a little contest might be car- 
ried on with father or mother, or 
someone else who is considered an 
authority to serve as judge. 

You will need a good garden cata- 
logue, of course, and a planting table, 
which tells you which vegetables ma-} 
ture quickly and which require a 
whole season. Many of the cata- 
logues contain such tables, with much 
other helpful information about the 
making of gardens. 


Say, he’s half. 


will be indicated, | 
on your little plan, by putting one | 
The | 


sleigh, crossing it at right angles to 
the runners. Few logs shorter than 
16 feet are carried, but they are often 
twice that length. 

To load the logs upon the sled, a 
team of horses is hitched to a chain 
which is brought over the sled, around 
and under the log, and hooked to the 
side of the sled. Then the log is rolled 
up an inclined way, made of two 
poles, just as heavy barrels are loaded 
upon a truck. Two tiers of logs, hav- 
ing been formed, are secured by a 
heavy chain, which gives a firm foun- 
dation. The upper tiers are then 
loaded and secured in the same way, 
the foremost of the last two chains 
being twisted by a stout sapling, called. 
the “binder,” which, being chained to 
the last, or “binding” chain, binds the 
whole load securely, but in such a 
way that it can be unfastened in- 
stantly. 

Rolling the Logs Into the River 

The teamster then mounts thé load 
and drives it over the icy, slippery 
road to the place where the logs are 
to be rolled into the river. The rear 
chain is now unfastened, the binder 
is removed, and the other chains are 
loosened on the ides of the road next 
the banking ground. Than the logs 
are “stamped” and “scaled.” : Each | 
lumberman has his own private stamp 
put on each log, before it is rolled 
into the water. The banking-ground 
men then pry the first log of the 
lowest tier out of position; this 
causes many others to follow it to 
the ground, with no effort on the part 
of the men. When the last log has 
reached the ground, the next one hold- 
ing those above it is loosened, with 
the same results. In about 20 minutes . 
from the time the chains are un- 
fastened, the last log is unloaded and 
either rolled into the river, where it 
floats with the current and joins a 
“jam”—a dam formed by floating logs 
—or it becomes one of those forming 
a “roll-way,” or mass of logs on the 
ice, if the river is frozen over. In 
spring the roll-way is broken;. that is, 
the logs:forming it are loosened and 
the logs are guided to the mills along 
the river bank to the mouth of the 
river. 

Sometimes, when a man owns an 
extensive tract of timber at too great 
a distance from a river to admit of 
the logs being. hauled by means of 
sleds or on wheels, a railroad is built, 
and the logs are decked conveniently 
near it. When all the wood has been 
cut in one section, the track is taken 
up and laid in a new place. The log- 
ging car is broader than the ordinary 
car, and two of them together, can. 
carry very long logs, as much as ° 
60 feet in length. 

The drivers break the jams by 
separating the logs that compose 
them, and follow the logs in their 
course down the current, in order to 
open or prevent new jams. In early 
spring, when the ice breaks up, rude 
rafts are made, upon whi the men 
live while “driving” the logs. These 
driving crews number from 20 to 100 
men. Some are boys under 16 years. 
These boys often “ride” a log down 
the stream as fearlessly and safely as 
a well-practiced river driver. ? 

At the mouth of the river, a large 
area‘ of water into which it pe 3 
is inclosed, and the logs are driven 
into this basin and remain there until 
they are sorted out for their owners. 
Then they pass into the hands of the 
sawmill owners. In some cases they 
are riven directly to the mills. 

A small crew of men numbers from 
12 to 50; a large one from 75 to 170. 
Boys from 14 years up are useful in 
the lighter kinds of work; clearing 
underbrush from the roads, rollway 
ground and decking ground, and 
chopping the limbs from the felled 
timber, and also as teamsters. They 
are frequently employed as assistant 
cooks and dish-washers, and do chores 
generally around camp. These men 
and boys are generous and good- 
hearted, and are always ready to 
come to one another’s assistance in 
the many ways that offer themselves, 
during their rough life in the woods. 


Insects in Spring 


Spring in England is a busy time 
among the insects, and by March 
a number of new sorts are becoming 
active every day. You will notice, for 
instance, that the little ants:are busy 
in their hillocks, and often come out 
into the sun seeking for food.. Queen 
wasps, too, are awakening from their 
winter sleep, and you may see them, 
on any sunny day now, seeking for a 
hole in which to start their nest for 
the new season; for every new nest 
of the year is started by one of these 
newly-awakened queens. Many butter- 
flies and moths, too, as well.as a num 
ber of water-insects, are now to be 
found, and their habits, in these early 
days of spring, are full of interest. 

Then, along the streamsides, the 
frogs and toads have long been busy, 
and, before many days have passed, 
you will see their masses of eggs in 
the water. The frogs’ eggs float at 
the surface in clusters, among a mass 
of jelly-like substance, but those of 
the toads are in long strings, and are 
wound round about “the stems and 
leaves of the water. plants, like neck- 
laces of beads. 

Hedgehogs, too, and squirrels and 
dormice, have now awakened from 
their winter sleep; and, if you watch 
carefully in the woods, you may often 
see their first pretty antics of the 
spring. The squirrel’s nest, or drey, 
‘is a wonderful structure, and, if you 
can find one, you should hide behind 
a neighboring bush and watch how 
cleverly the building operations are 
carried out. 


Little Lady Snowdrop 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Dame Crocus in the earth still sleeps, 

But Little Lady Snowdrop peeps 

Through her green curtains, gently 
drawn | 

By breezes in the cool gray dawn. ~ 


On Little Lady Snowdrop’s bed 

A soft white counterpane is spread, 
But golden sunbeams dance and play 
Around her tin it melts away. 


Then Little Lady Snowdrop shakes | 

The creases from her gown, and makes 

Her curtsy, and the children say, 

Sather found the first spring flower 
ay!” 


‘THE CHRISTIAN: SCIENCE: MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MARCH a7, 1982 | 
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Brief comm tions are welcomed, 

but ihe editor must remgin sole fudge 

of their suitability, he does not 
- undertake to hold. himself or this 


newspaper responsible for the facts 
ed. No letters 


or opinions 80 
published caltes with true signatures 
= the writers. , ‘ 


The’ Rotary ‘Club’s Pisiiie 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
As one of those that jena “daily the 


‘leducational posters that are being 
financed hy the Rotary Club and are 


posted without charge on vacant bill- 
boards by the outdoor advertising con- 
cerns, I wish to show appreciation of 
the work that this splendid organiza- 


: tion is doing. 


The value of advertising In selling 
a motor car, soap powder, or phono- 
graph is unquestioned, and why can- 
not an organization of the caliber of 
the Rotary. clubs,, working without 
sect or creed, do a wonderful work 
in. presenting helpful messages in 
these times of trial. 

To have any good work continue 
it should receive appreciation and en- 
couragement, and it is suggested that 
letters containing an appreciation. of 
their good work be sent to the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., ‘and with such letter perhaps some 
suggestion that might be used. 

The basis of all advance in the 


\world for ages has been education, 


and the Rotary clubs,.in addition to 
spreading the good words’ of faith, 
hope and charity, could do no better 
work than to sell to the children. of 
this country education through. poster 
and other advertising. 

The moral effect to the children 
who have enjoyed the many treats 
that the Rotatrians have provided for 
thousands throughout. the land at 
Christmas cannot be over-estimated. 
They will read ‘these messages and 
realize that the men in years past 
who have-provided, perhaps, the only 
Christmas ‘that many of them have 


‘ey is sca hommes a aaaien) 
territory cannot, and m not remain 
subject to the will of Other nations 
for her mtercourse with the world. 
Under these circumstances it is a 
great pity that the pleading of the 


country the invitation sent to Chile 
and Peru for-a meeting in Washing- 
ton was denied. 

Behind the rancorous dispute over 
the fulfillment of the~Ancon treaty 
between Chile and Peru, looms up a 
more transcendent question of conti- 
nental importance: The right of Bo- 
livia to be heard and obtain by peace- 
ful means the recognition of her vital 
right to a port and the recuperation 
of her complete sovereignty. Ever 
singe the Spanish domination, Arica 
has been and remains in fact a Bo- 
livian commercial port. 

Out of the three warring nations, 
Bolivia is the \only one that has been 
deprived of the oo. of her coast. 
Peru and Chile have an ample terri- 
tory for their use. Although Bolivia 
has never ceased to protest against 
her confinement, she has never ob- 
tained ary redress. 

The so-called Tacna and Arica ques- 
tion cannot be stttled without Bo- 
livia’s presence. To exclude her 
‘would ‘be to put aside the real] inter- 
ested party and deprive her of the 
opportunity to contribue to a friendly 
adjustment of-the question and obtain 
a due redress. 

The Ancon treaty stipulates that the 
nation favored by the plebiscite is to 
pay to the other an indemnity of 
10,000,000 pesos. The possession of 
| Arica is absolutely of no importance 
or use to Chile or Peru; but for Bo- 
livia it means the recovery of her 
natural and free communication with 
the séa. 

By allowing her to participate in 
the coming meeting of representatives 
of Chile’ and Peru; Bolivia would 
have an opportunity to_help solve the 
dispute ' and make unnecessary the 
plebiscite, which is the principal point 
in dispute. Bolivia could offer to 
pay to both nations the 10,000,000 ‘in- 
demnity and recover by such. equita- 
ble offer her access to. the sea, and 
open the way to a permanent peace, 

The exclusion of Bolivia from the 


President of ‘Bolivia to extend to his 


known. 
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TUFTS F ACULTY TO GIVE 
LECTURE COURSE BY RADIO 


Owners. of Receiving Outfits Simply “Listen In” Free of 
Charge—Plan Available to 30,000. “Students” 


Tufts College-has announced that 
members of its faculty will give a 
course of 13 lectures by radiophone, 
on a wide range of topics, the course 
to be completed by May 1. The lec- 
tures will be given twice a week. This 
will be the first attempt anywhere, it 
is said, to use the wireless telephone 
for educational purposes. .A_ unique 
feature of the new method of feaching 
will be that anyone properly equipped 
with a receiving outfit can “listen in” 
to any or all of the lectures, free of 
charge. - The broadcasting apparatus 
of the American Radio & Research 
Corporation at Medford Hillside will 
send out the lectures, which will be 


available to more than 35,000 persons 


within a circle extending as far west 
as Wisconsin and as far south as 
fiorthern Florida. 

Dean Charles Ernest Fay, Wade 
professor of modern languages and 
dean of the graduate sschool, will give 
the opening address, today or early 
next week, 


Experts to Lecture 
He will describe the lectures to be 
given and tell of the aims of the 


course. As a lecturer on literary dnd 
geographical topics, Dean Fay is well 


mountaineering in the Canadian 
Rockies and the Selkirks.~ Mt. Fay 
in the Selkirks was named after him. 

Dr. Harvey A. Wooster, Jackson 
professor of political science and head 
of. the department of economics, will 
deliver the second lecture on “The 
Story of Money.” Dean Gardner C. 
Anthony of the engineering school 
Mee talk on “The Story of Engineer- 
ng.” 

Other speakers and their subjects 
are: “Changes in Europe,” by Dr. 


He has been a pioneer of 


desired. Some of the lectures will 

be given in the afternoon in order moo 

women, many of whom are taking 

ong in the radio telephone, tne 
sten 


Those in charge of the new course 
at Tufts say that by the use of the 
sound amplifier it will be possible 
for many persons to hear the same 
lecture from one receiving apparatus. 
But the most notable advantage of 
the Tufts Wireless College plan seems 
to be personal relation between the 
professor. and his. students, a rela- 
tion that is altogether lacking in cor- 
respondence courses. Under the 
present system it is impossible for 
any student to ask a question of the 
lecturer and receive a reply, but it is 
not beyond the range. of possibility 
that the professors will set aside one 
or more lectures to the answering of 
questions that have been submitted 
by mail. 

In discussing the new method of 
teaching, a number of the Tufts. fac- 
ulty admitted that it was frankly an 
experiment. “Whether we shall meet 
| any demand on the part of the public 
by giving these lectures remains to be 
seen,” he said. A very large part of 
the radio broadcasting now is being 
done purely as a public service. Tufts 
College seeks to serve the public in 
every possible way and several mem- 
bers of the College faculty have vol- 
unteered to undertake this work with- 
out remuneration. The possibilities are 
manifold, and it is only a matter of a 
short time, in my opinion, when in- 
formation of all kinds will be trans- 
mitted by radio.” 


At the Grote-Rankin Co. 


had, are trying through the wonderful 


medium of advertising to impress on 
that is 


you will find an unusually 
extensive assortment of 


conference will mean denial of justice 
and the consecration of the’ wrongs, 
of which she is the victim, and finally. 
endanger the peace in South America. 

If the brotherhood of Pan-American- 
ism is to be a reality, no just claims 
ought to be ignored or unredressed 
wrongs -left affecting the welfare of 


any republic. 
(Signed) Y. CALDERON 


Arthur I. Andrews; “Preparedness 
Among Animals,” by Dr. Alfred Church 
Lane; “The Story of Architecture,” by 
Dr. William F. Wyatt; “Athletics,” by 
Clarence P. Houston, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and a for- sob 
-mer football, star at Tufts; “The Story 
of the Bridge Builders,” by Prof. Ed- 
ward H. Rockwell; “The Conservation 
of Bird Life,” by Dr. Herbert V. Neal; 


By staff photographer 
ah Yeveryone’s mind something 
‘s worth careful.consideration. 

To advertise the value of education, 
a quotation that might be used is H. 
G. Wells’ well-known one to which 
could be “added a touch of American 
vernacular so that it would read as 
follows: “The history of mankind is 


Miss Neva L. Bovd 


Dirdrtor man Recreational Training’ School of Chicago, who advocates more 
play and less attention to physical education in schools 
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Is Pedant’s Most Ludicrous Invention | 


f 


“What our public schools em 
today is more organized play and less 
physical exercise,” declared Miss Neva 
L. Boyd, director of the Recreation 
Training School of Chicago, to a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. Miss Boyd has spent the 
past three days in Boston observing 
the public schools and settlements. 

“We are obsessed with the idea of 
corrective exercise. Five years from 
now, our mania for corrective exercise 
will be a great joke among educators. 
Physical training is a hopelessly poor 
substitute for play. Play is the ex- 
pression of the spontaneous impulses 
of youth. Physical training as taught 
in most public schools today is’ the 
ludicrous invention of pedants~ with 
no social outlook to curb those impul- 
ses. Recently I tajked to a little boy 
who. was crying because’ his. parents 
had moved in a neighborhood where 
he d the children were not allowed 
to play in school. 

“*But they do play,’ I tried to per- 
suade him. 

“Oh, no. They just stick out their 
arms and breathe,’ he wailed. 

Play Suppressed in Schools 

“There is too much sticking out of 
arms and. breathing in the public 


Be -|schools today. Play is an instinct.in all 


young animals, and it is nature’s most 


| skillful device for education. Instead 


lof being 


|/sternly reprimanded, and they are 


| control can never be pr 


ostered : and encouraged and 
develo ‘it is suppressed in -the 
schools. 
ing the children sit rigidly in chairs 
screwed to the floors. Any exuberance 
or joy of life that they may feel, is} 


to ‘control’ themselves. Self- 
uced by in- 
utiful way 


urged 


hibition. The natural, . 


lof obtaining it is to let the child prac- 


| tice’ it through. action. Coatrol is not, - 


being still; it is moving harmoniously. 


“No one dreams of controlling a 
machine by making it ,stand still. 


| Nor does he expect to make it run 


y by forcing it to go through 
motions that would never be needed 


lin the course of its daily routine, Yet 


Jreally there is little. 
|game is rich in situations 


living |those aris 


that. is exactly what we do with chil- 
dren. Most children see no relation 

tween physical training and life.. And 
But. the group 
allel- to; 

arising in everyday life 

Learn to Work Together 

ugh games children learn to 
work together in groups as they. can 
in-no other. way.. Someone -recently 
observed that the reason. English 
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ership of their. officers was 
most laborers never played 
games: when they were chil- 


ch! Kidder, Mrs, Fai 


Self-control is sought by hav- 


of the group games are as old as 
civilization and have been passed 
down from generation to generation 
of children. They are based on the 
oldest feelings and problems of so- 
ciety and are elemental in their very 
essence. 

“When children had broad lawns 
around their houses and lived in one 
neighborhood most of their childhood, 
the games came to them naturally. 
But now when there are no adequate 
places for them to play, and when 
they live in one apartment-for a few 
months and then move to another and 
another, the games cannot be de- 
pended upon to perpetuate themselves. 
They must be guarded and guided, or 
s06n we will lose the great wealth of 
imaginative play that has made child- 
hood such an enchanted period. 

“Every public school needs a 
teacher whose only duty is to super- 
vise the play of the children after 
school hours. Playgrounds cannot do 
it because at present the playgrounds 
are feebly equipped to meet the. needs 
of children. Some,of the children are 
cared for by the’ ‘playground, but if 
all who lived in the neighborhood of 
the playground should decide to come 
at once, ‘there would be chaos 

“One of my playgrounds in Laseaée 
wasyswamped once when 400 children 
came unexpectedly as soon as a ban 
had been lifted by the school ‘which 
they attended. The field house was 
built for 50 children and was almost 
wrecked by the enthusiasm of the 
horde:that swept over it. 


-.“After all, the measure of society’s 
progress is the pleasure people find in 
wholesome living. American children 
are as a whole adequately equipped 
for work, but their education of pleas- 
ure resources is neglected. I believe 
that play is as legitimate a part of our 
social system at work.’ ~ 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM IN ISSUE 


‘Town Meeting to Pass on It in 
Winchester 


/ 

Winchester residents have set apart 
pnaxt Monday evening for discussion 
and action on proposed schoolhouse 
construction. All other town business 
has been disposed of at previous meet- 
ings-. Two reports are coming up for 
ection. Some citizens, it is understood, 
will not vote for either report but. will 


~ 


urge adoption of parts of each. One of 
these reports comes from the special 
program committee of seven citizens 
appointed in June to submit a compre- 
hensivé report; the other comes: from 
some of the members of the town’s 
finance committee. 

Briefly, the special school house 
program committee, composed of Mar- 
cus B. May, Albert M. Chandler, Ralph 
T. Hale, James Nowell, Arthur A. 
8s. Dutch and Mrs. 


Myra I Higgins,/calis for expenditure 
of an ultimate total of approximately 


| $740,000 and urges immediate erec- 


tion of a junior high school at a cost, 
with land; of $380,000, and of a new 


of $151,000. 


tion, sd-called, does not favor the 
‘junior high building but does recom- 
mend me erection of the Wyman 
ord school and 


&®} school, 
rough } a new schoo! in the, Chapin 


ding - in the Wyman district at a. 
Says finance committee recommenda- 


the box score of the game Education 
vs. Catastrophe.” 

This or any other message that 
could go to those 10, 15. or 20 years 
old as coming ffom us 40, 60 and 80 
years young, that could be understood 
and assimilated, will do a great deal 


for sancti’ 
H. G. FARR. 
Box 143, .Highland Station, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Bolivia’s Plea for Arica 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Your editarial o® March the 13th 

entitled “What Railroads Should Do 


for Bolivia,” contains very appropriate 
comments, not only on the recent 
agreement by which the Argentine 
Republic engages herself to buil 
railroad of much importance froah 
Yacuiba to the interior of Bolivia, but 
on the general conditions and future 
of Bolivia. 

There is no doubt that she has suf- 
fered much through the military dis- 
turbances that have disgraced her dur- 
ing the early part of the last century, 
in common with other republics. 

It is painful at the same time to 
remember how Bolivia suffered even 
more by the unfriendly and aggressive 
policies of most of her neighboring 
republics, culminating in the war of 
conquest by Chile in 1879, and the ap- 
propriation of all her coast, thus shut- 
ting her off from free communication 
with the world. 

Bolivia never ceased to protest 
against that, but always in , vain. 
Nevertheless her 
been continuous. At the time of the 
Chilean war she had no railroads, all 
transportation was made by mules. 
Today her principal cities are con- 
nected by rail, her mineral resdurces 
are being developed and her export as 
well as import trade has more -than| 
trebled. It is plain then that a coun- 


development has} 


Washington, March 16, 1922. 


MENACE JS SEEN 
IN GALLIVAN BILL 


WORCESTER, March 27 (Special 
Correspondence)—Elmer C. Potter, 


Federal Prohibition Director, is op-. 


posed to a bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Rep. James A. Gallivan of 
South ‘Boston, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Volstead Act, which would 
allow the removal of liquor held in 
bonded warehouses to private dwell- 
ings. Mr. Potter says the bill is an 
attempt to get alcoholic beverages into 
circulation by underhand methods. 

“The bill,” said Mr. Porter, “intends 
a\lto give people who bought liquor as a 
spaculation a chance to draw it out 
for surreptitious distribution. It hasn’t 
a chance of being passed, at least not 
by this Congress.” 


RAILROAD WORKERS PROTEST 


A committee from the union of freight 
handlers and clerks of Boston will confer 
with Boston & Albany officials this week 
upon the alleged action in trying to force 
the clerks to do the work of handlers. 
Ata megting Sunday in Wells Memorial 
Building, the clerks and handlers decided 
to protest against what they characterize 
as an attempt to eliminate laborers, or 
freight handlers, by fdércing, the clerks to 
load freight upon trucks at railway sid- 
ings. The committee will have the sup- 
port of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association in reporting the_grievance, the 
meeting was told. 


MEMORIAL MAY BE POSTPONED 


PROVIDENCE, March 26 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Because of the added ex- 
pense of a big municipal building pro- 
gram, which will.increase the city debt 
$7,000,000 this year, the finance commit- 
tee advocates the postponement of action 
toward building a soldiers’ memorial. A 


$3,000,000 bond,/issue for a soldiers’ me- 
morial auditorium had been proposed. 


—— 
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SLEEPING 


structed Box Spring and Hair 
We build these to order, in 


THE UTMOST IN 


is provided by the bed which is equipped with a properly con- 


style or size of métal bed, using only the best, selected materials. 
Samples are displayed in the Furniture Sectian, Fourth “Floor. 


COMFORT 


Mattress. 


our own workrooms, to fit any 


FREDERICK 


“Fifth Eves and Pine Streets, Seattle 


x 


& NELSON 


a 


| 


“College Music,” by Prof. Leo R. 
Lewis. The lecture of Professor Lewis 


will be illustrated by selections by 


members of the Tufts College Glee 
Club... Prof. Albert H. Gilmer will 


speak on “The Modern Drama,” and 


Dean Lee Sullivan McCollester of the 
Crane Theological Schook on 


ciety.” 
Pupil May Ask Questions 


In the initia] statement it is made 
clear’ that the lectures will be of a 
popular nature and not beyond the 
understanding of the thousands of 
young men and boys, between the ages 
of 15 and 25, who are especially in- 
The lectures 
will not exceed 30 minutes in length 
and will be delivered in such a way 
that the students can take notes if 


terested in wireless. 


“The 
Place of the Minister in Modern So- 


Savings 


This association is conducted 
under supervision and control 
of the State of Washington, mak- 
_ing it a safe and convenient 


depositary for,savings accounts. 
Yorr funds are subject to with- 
drawal after the account is 
three months old. It costs noth- 
ing to open or close an account, 
We have never paid less than ' 


/% 


per annum, distributed semi- 
annually, January ist and: July 
Ist: If interest is not with- 
drawn it is added to your prin- 
cipal and compounded. Accounts 
opened and closed by mail. We 
welcome new accounts of from 
$1 to $5000. Call or write for 
— information you may desire. 


SEATTLE SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


909 Third Ave., Seattle, Washington 
| s 


Correct = for Women 


Authoritative Versions . 
of the 


Spring Modes 
in 
Outer Apparel and Millinery 


(CARMAN 


Second Avenue at Spring Street SEATTLB 


An Extensive Biron of Original 
and Parisian Ideas 


Westlake, Opposite Frederick & Melson 


' Os 
eo TTLE. WASH. 


_——— 


. BOWER’S 
Quality Shoe Repairing 


Our standard Quality t, Work- 
Our stdndard i. Goality, right. Werte 


216 Union St. SEATTLE Main 6315 


for ‘every type of home from 
modest cottage to stately manor. 
And comparison of values will 
conclusively prove that you 
can buy economically here and 
at the same time enjoy the 
advantage of making your 
selections from: stocks known 
for their reliable character, 
Such comparisons’ are  wel- - 
comed regardless of whether 
immediate purchase is  con- 
- templated. 


we QROTE-RANKINCO. 


Fifth Avenue and Pike St, 
SEATTLE \ 


GO TO 
—— BOLD T’S==== 
BETTER BAKERIES 


for the choicest Bakery Goods 
and Pastries. 


415 PIKE ST. 
and at 
Madison, Pacific and 
Queen City Markets. 


TWO BIG HOMELIKE RESTAURANTS 
913 2nd Ave. and 1414 3rd Ave. 


Seattle + Washingtes 


° 


—_—_—-— — 


Fraser-PatersonCo. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Only Seattle Representatives 
for 


Dahgy Oaiger 


FROCKS — 
Supply Laundry Co. 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


1265 REPUBLICAN STR 
SEATTLE, WASHING 
Capitol 300 


RUGGLES STATIONERY CO. 


Successors te 
Morey Stationery Co. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


EET 
TON 


814 First Avenue, Seattle 


Good Shoes| 


Men, Womén and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Thitd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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emeeemee | (TEXTILE STRIKE [Sex roteau t,roey. 9" ENGLISH COALITIONISTS _ 
| SPREADS AS 7000 bill, which is being held in the files | KF ACING POSSIBLE DEFEAT 


| of the judiciary committee. 


~~ 


UIT IN LAWRENCE len iat Sa tata 
, middle,” on the measure and de-|Fusion of Progressive Unionists With Coalition 1 sherslell 


middle,” on the measure and de- 
‘clared that some of the political eo M 
‘S clar “if they don’t pass the 
(Gontinued from Page 1) [Sut Sa the Benster te cit adie it on: ay Result From Sir George Younger’s Revolt 
lof textile workers in the state, who | issue in the coming campaign.” 


The tenth week of the strike in 
walked out, are affiliated with the Rhode ’ Island on He auietly today.| LONDON, March 3 (Special Corre-/as inopportune, unnecessary, and a 
breach. of the undertaking that House 


mieira Wirbesh., State ornitholo-. . 1 oe Se | Amalgamated Textile Workers of, Heavy picket. lines were -thrown|SPondence)—Jt is necessary to g0 
5 | er ee | . | America, profess amazemént at the about some of the 21 closed mills| ack to the general election of 1918/of Lords reform—by which the Con- 
to understand the inwardness of the| sgervatives understand the restoration 


git send out no Arbor and ‘Bird; 4 sie” Bis os 
egy th: | way 14 diff . in the expectation that the ight be 
| y erent nationalities stick to y mis threatened break-up of the Coalition| of the old powers of the Upper House 


/ programs and literature to baad K EO 288 3 reo 
i | pened. In no case, however, was 
| < gether in their demands, Here the any attempt made to resume opera-|in Great Britain. When Mr. Lloyd | — should precede dissolution. 


ee lack’ of funds. While the Go : | Pe ase OE igs SERS shaw: eat at. soup itchens; £0 tO tions in these establishments. orge decided to go to the country nh’! The dissolution 
Fosse, soon Arbor}. | aig ee e iigs addresses by their leaders, clear the tions he found himself in a position | was not that the Premier 
3, SR i ; ; , was scared - 
sous ‘proclamation . and the , state!’ | CS ge ae Sa halls of furniture and dance. The at-. W. S. FIELDING MAKES without parallel in the nation’s seem by Sir George’s red flag, but that’ the 
laws have set’ apart the last aonpsiond ese ck pall _ +| mosphere is that of a continual holi-. << | 9 str sponte — Poh on how ena ere course of events in Ireland and on 
in April as Arbor Day and the si i ELS ais day. Strike committee members say RT THLESS Cl rS om a Hrsg A rae beers a regular| te continent had suddenly become ~ 
to recommend es “4 | ; : the strikers are not’ discouraged by} | . mee ae ute et sy a eee eae ~gaeed untoward. Sir George, however, ‘was 
| trees and birds then, ie . the prospects of the strike’s prolonga-.; | Gaatiaevanabnd without a party organ- confident that he alone had done it, 
_@conomy as practised on the| . ire tion into the summer. Cade ae: Ratt hiefly ;ization and camipaign fund. The ma- and openly announced that he had 
of the Department of Agricul-| - Be In both the Pawtuxet Valley and the Canadian Railways Are Chiefly} jority of the ola Liberal Party hau| @d his fill of Coalition, that the Un- © 
are 4s shutting off one of the chief| . ee Blackstone Valley the effect of the an- Responsible for Dominion Es- | 8°n¢ into opposition against him, had ~anmgg would go into the next elec- . 
_ #sources of inspiration for the schools}. ek Re nouncement by Coroner Thomas F : carried theif war chest with them and: tions under their own leaders, and 
and rural communities, which would | eRe Vance that he would absolve the po-! ‘ timates Being Reduced retained control of the machine. His} that they would be free in the next 
ke ta observe the day but are-in| . : : ee Seed lice from blame in his findings on he : only personal following was some ms Parliament to make any alliance they 
ert sets apart the day. and pro-j|- pee Sy. has been to strengthen the disbelief of | OTTAWA, March 27(S Yedial)—W. gs. | part depend upon the support of the | Obviously this left only one course 
eranere, and communities | ih ; a # .', | the ‘strikers in the ‘impartiality ot | pretdice: Minister of picanas in the| local associations. oul yds grat my! He was as- _ 
e exercises and do some | : Rhode Island offcials, it is said. . | new King Administration, tabled in the|.. He was thus dependent on the: “sa veal a oyaity to erga of his — 
rhaps, on the Friday Officials of each of the big union’ Commons on Thursday afternoon the Unionist organization to win the elec- | eagues in his administra- 
‘before The tate Agricultural De-| _ camps claim that funds are being ade- estimat the i tion, arid Sr George Younger, who | ‘tion, but the support of the leaders © 
. rose to the occasion and eutimates TOF hecoming facal year, Jer. in control of the’ Unionist ma-; Was of little value if a large part of 
Drepared programs and exercises. ye EA unggres Choe rage epee AE geet, Been Flelding *was’ Minister of Finance i chit % i a the occasion to drive | their following was preparin te bolt. 
| the beginning of farm work, spring; the Laurier Government from 1896 un-| °2/ne, seize Th li Lib-; The positi nevitable dis 
Pamphlets Prepared | road work and building in the differ-' ti} 1911, in which year the government| 4" astute bargain The Coalition Dae ee ee eee 
: ent towns to furnish employmené, ae erals were to be given Unionist sup-; at the polls, and he was not minded ~* 
y. dailetsie pamphlets were prepared , which will relieve the strain on the bighee giveeae ral oe budget in the latter port ir their respective constituencies, ; that his six years’ Premiership, un- © 
ee with colored plates; containing in-| fF : fi i tributi do 1 reat eee Te & tore Skeet het ti bees places. which had been rivaled, at any rate in its earlier — 
; be i : nances if contributions do lag. consolidated and capital of $137,000,000 ith’s follow- e 
. _. formation about trees and shrubs, the|’- fgg 7 : represented by Mr. Asquith’s follow | period, in achievement and prestige, ~ 
dest kinds for certain locations and bE | | +7 ioe Pc gecnieg lpi ese - ee ers, the Uniohist candidate in the! should come to such an ignoble con- © : 
"how to’ prepare for planting them. BE POI BUS | Leader Expects Textile 000,000 ‘and there was no National|ield—and Sir Othe tatecwen — ciremeni: Ghai to cenke 
‘ PAGES ASAI. | , . At at he was in the fleld—-w Oo retirement th e 
Something xbout birds ‘and their bene- ann — SL Strike to Last Until June | Railways ote acai aa saive “the recommendatory letter,’ leadership sac gine see s 
' ; r. eiding -has returne re) e “coupon,” sent out by 
ete preventing insect depredations | John E. Nelson: : LOWELL, Mass., March 27—In an} position’ after an absence’from it of otherwise the ana Sei" Meme: Law, Younger to march’a broken Coalition 
and programs for school or ; address here yesterday Thomas F. Mc- 11 years,andonThursday afternoon pre- eer. Enoye ge hrtor the Tories won to. a foregone ‘Beda. 
Ld gidlh-<fuen io pant waggaecr y= Prime Minister Threatens to Resign 


exercises.were included. | - _ New: Representative from Maine, 
community. P sia ” aaachadane vanes. today : Mahon, president of the United Textile | sented his new appropriations. In the!, number of seats which had previ- | 
‘interval between this and his last ously returned Liberals by -large His ultimatum was delivered first in * 


~ Former Years Conch Be. 
Sent to Schools 


SL LL LO Ltt eat ti tinct it tiara ala lan sat 


i pat 's About 15,000 of these circulars of — 
mt ‘pages were printed last year, Workers of America, expressed the; 
| but ‘the Department of Education, NEW REPRESENTATIVE LOOKS TO AMERICA ini w that ious ee t at al budget the national debt has increased | majorities, and raised their strength | pungent speech by Lord Birkenhéad— ~ 
ae had distributing them inj} FROM MAINE SEATED | ce a ae ? | by $2,000,000,000; the interest thereon} trom 272 in the old Parliament to-333| who has never seen eye to eye wit 
et 7 ‘other material, de- TO Pr ROVIDE | BOR settlement of the textile strike in New | is $140,000,000, and the estimates for in the new, becoming the strongest | Younger—at the Junior Constitutional ~ 4 
| i “the Raw 448 Hot éuthorice LA ear dee” be made before the! te coe fiscal year alone total party, numerically, in the House. | A e3ap one yy te in a private letter ta 
, this k, r. Austen Chamberlain. It was a clear 
~ ver fa aa re Nelson, Republican, was sworn in : ot “T believe,” he said, “that the wage, Nevertheless, the returned Minister | Old Guard Forgot Obligations intimattion that unless Sir George; F 
Col. J. S. Dennis of the Canadian | fight is only in its beginning. As we; was able to announce a cut as com-| No experienced observer of the Younger ceased his intrigues and came - 


aig , today as a member of the House of 
_ . Then the Department of Agriculture Representatives from the third Maine are situated now we can struggle for! pared with last year of $138,000,000| situation could suppose that this was|to heel, he, the Prime Minister, would © 7 
a genuine party triumph. At the m0-/send in his resignation. to thd King 


ae WASHINGTON, March 27—John E. 


to be dis- : ) ; 
A. Peters, who resigned to- accept a Si ing the pangs of hunger.” ‘enough that dedrease is almost ex- 
minions Need of Settlers He asserted that the statement of| actly equal to the total estimates|unity which overwhelmed party feel-|their own juice. Re! 


This plan, it was learned, seat on the Federal Court bench. 


oo hy cireulars in bundles to the district. Mr. Nelson succeeds John i acific Railway Speaks on Do- three months without any worker feel- | ‘in the total estimates. Strangely 
| ment there was a wave of National/and leave the Unionists to stew in- 4 


| t work put well. When the millowners that northern mills could | which he prepared when last in|ing. The electors were out to give a} How the crisis will end fa: at the. 
not compete with those of the south: power. fresh mandate to “the man who won| moment of writing, still uncertain. Sir. 


ae ents-got material from the MONT ‘ 
he whew REAL, March 22 (Special Cor- 
A Je of 0 Spr eagr eee tie = QUEBEC LEADS respondence)—“The .question of the| W@S “merely subterfuge to, destroy or-|. There have been certain “ruthless”| the war,” and they voted for those€| George Younger is understood to be — 
: trom, th © Department of Agricul- ‘IN MAI LE SUGAR establishment of a well-considered and ganized- Labor.” He said the average/cuts in the new estimates, but most | candidates who received his “coupon,” quite unrepentant. The formula. 
and | weekly textile mill wage in the south/ of them have been made through the/irrespective of party labels. The/“younger must go” has no terrors for 4 


it dia not: receive the same atten-|_— aggressive colonization and develop-| at present was $18.35 and in Massa-/|lapsing of certain war-time and rail-|Consefvatives, like the Coalition Lib-| him, for he and his friends have the ~ 
way necessities. The new dappropria-|erals, came in on the’ back of MTr.| key to the party war chest. But itis 


_ Hom, es many, of the teachers age MONTREAL, ‘March 14 (Special)— | ment policy is the most important mat-| chusetts $18.71. 
“If the manufacturers are anxious|tions illustrated the inherent diffi-| Lloyd George, and the only reason} clear that a very considerable section © 


esh's cctreulars 4 : In th l industry of Can-,ter with which w C di 
n the maple sugar indus . e, as Canadians, are ; > 
to. settle this matter,” he said, “let/| culty of decreasing “ordinary” ex-| that they gained seats was that they /of the party, including its leade 
been decided that | ada the’Province of Quebec is by far Sane, said Col. J. S. Dennis, C. M. G., the e ccountant and we’ll| penditures. ee eebutaly neauthel wit rel the Seat’ bias oa g : _ ned 


has 
See even the/the. heaviest producer, with about| chief commissioner of the Department! pame another. These two with a dis- Defense | Department “coupons.” that the proposal to break up the Coal- Je 
Directly they were in however, the|ition is “a counsel of insanity” which ~ 


lars. Mr. Forbush 
60,000 farmers engaged and account-/; of Colonization and’ Development of| interested party appointed by the 

of the oot rtagy et % ing for 70 per cent of the Dominion the Canadian Pacific Railway, in an| government can examine the books, ES nak gy matter of a ee is ae Unionists, or at any rate the “old;can only have the result of hastening — 
at’ such in-|OUtput. Quebec is preeniinently the/address in Montreal. “The present| and the United Textile Workers will vil nerease in the estimates for) - ard” of the party, promptly forgot | the advent of a Labor Government. Not _ 

maple sugar area of the continent. } population of the United Kingdom is in| abide by their findings.” civil government of some 361,000, sah their obligations to the Lloyd George |only would the Coalition be smashed, 

broadcast it should pro-| _.. industry of Canada is confined to| round figures 47,000,000,” said Colonel ie though it is intended that all wag or |). ager, and by virtue of their numer-|but Unionists would themselves b 

| the means. Mr.. Forbush has the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario,|; Dennis. “Of this number something : Mills Picketed — Gersnee Sepertments or branches s al ical su driorit began intriguing for|divided. It is quite on thes vida i : 

eee Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. aly less than. 4,000,000 are engaged in ag- Gingham Mills , ee - er fa ae into one department called the eceetea pe "he Coalition. At first,|deed that the result of Str Gera 

.|small amounts are produced in the riculture.:, Unless we,are prepared to FITCHBURG, Mass., arc — 1 as Mr. Lloyd George’s| Younger’s revolé :m 

soeuntton’ or’ intormatitn. other provinces, whereas. in Quebec | take a large number of/colonists with-|Pickets appearefl today at the ging- b In thisiconnection, wenerer, it may ramen b ‘romaine’ umainemibd. they  aparer that fusion at "se séaeiimaee 

ig not sufficient for all purposes ‘the manufacture is an import indus-{out any previous knowledge of agri-| ham mills of the Parkhill Manufac- ys bye ye that "P. Grah otha on had to work underground. They | Unionists with the Coalition Liberals 
. Forbush. try, becoming more and more com-/| culture, we cannot look for the immi-| turing Company, where a strike has eorge raham, Minister of could ‘not get rid of the compact by/|in a Center Party which he has been — 
tate nSeitalsced each year, and its im-| gration of large numbers from Britain.| been declared in protest against a/| Militia, passes the House, the Depart- which the two. wings of the Coalition | 80 anxious to avoid. ) 
~~ private Funds Used |portance is duly recognized .bv the/It would now seem to be perfectly | wage reduction, but the company did 200d -! age vag Department a were equally represented in\ the|. Diligent efforts are being made to 

Va AN f printing. a circular like the} provincial Government, which has/|clear that the United Kingdom, and| not attempt to open its doors. AN | police wenn road vitted aio tu the rie Cabinet and in the Ministry, but they | close the breach by finding a formula’ 

ag one. last year, which contained eight | framed legislation for its encourage-j particularly England, must look for-| organizer of the Amalgamated Textile | timates as though th 41] ex- | barassed Mr. Bonar Law with constant that shall be acceptable to both pro- 

- ment and protection, introduced mod-| ward to thé emigration of many mil- | Workers is expected here tomorrow to} a oug ey were still ex exhortations to “stand up” to the|tagonists, but so far without success. 
re Se, Cogether ern methods, established schools for} lions of its people, and our -policy| take charge of the strike. Abort 800 pected to remain separate entities with Premier, and they strove to under-|And even if the quarrel is patched ~ 
« “sox.spmeed 2 ne xakny ané|teaching these methods, and ap-| should be aimed at cooperative action Pork are normally employed at the | ‘tna ti be a heavy cuttine dean | mine the position of the Liberal Min-|up the Coalition has received ‘a blow 

ees expenses inciden was about | pointed inspectors to devote their time | between our Government and that of| far plan Th cane , isters by attacks in the press and | that will leave it groggy and seriously 

_ $500. To include one colored plate, as | to visiting the maple sugar farms and|the home country to evolve some PI ri ak iamlane’ wan otherwise: prejudice its chances at’the'polls. Sir 
_ has been done in some previous years assist the farmers with expert advice.| scheme under which many of these Large Number of Pickets amount of the decrease bein < As clouds began to gather round the} George’ Younger may prove right in — 

’! In the past three years the ‘output | people of the younger generation can | & no *€88 head of the Premier, these malcon-| one of his forecasts, that Great Britai 

would make the cost ‘about $850. d in 1921] be fitted f ltural life in Can- PAWTUCKET, R.I., March 27—The ‘than $75,000,000. The direction of the - i i n 

j os has increased threefold, and in 1921/be fitted for agricultural life in tenth week of the strike of the textile decrease is not very evident, and leg-| ‘¢"t8 grew bolder and more insistent|!8 in for a period of government by 
| Mr. Forbush says that there has|Quebec’s maple sugar output/ada by some preliminary training at /tenth week of [ae siice oT Valley islators were puzzled about it last|im their demands. Fortified by repre- | “groups.” 
- mever. ‘enough money available| amounted to 30,000,000 pounds, valued | home, and finishing the training oi opened quietly today.. Although an inight. Speculation is rife as . to | S¢ntations of their local associations, ar 
DER from the general fund for the dissem- ee ant os $7, 000,000. together with final assistance to enable unusually large number of pickets | whether the Government has informha- maha os" aot tik cone oak ee — MELROSE NEEDS $300, 000. : 
| O w e nex 


rmation to meet the good deal remains to be done in 
of the Arbor Day circular. | utilizing 1 i egg i tet egg te ond aes training had been ob ‘|violence. Police, deputy sheriffs, and erating deficits in the coming year on P 
meet the situation by | the sugar and sirup q soldiers assembled at’ the mills to|the National Railways will practically assistance of the Coalition Liberals, 
who were, indeed, destined to become 


wos Magy -|of sap will make a pound of sugar Looks to United States ¢ eca 
eat There te an old and the average yield of sugar is; “We must look for the larger pro- oo he ay Te the siitagas of Aibton, | Jarome en petiges Page Pee lay as exiguous a party as the “Wee| Mayor Angier L. Goodwin of Mel- 
. from two to three pounds per tree.| portion of-our agricultural colonists|perkeley, and» Lonsdale ‘the pickets; ways was $37,000,000 and that in 1921| Frees.” They warned the Prime Min-| Tose has filed with the clerk of the 
ister that their continued allegiancé| House of Representatives a bill au- 


‘allows the State to accept 
contributions to be used for|Only the more modern ahd sctentine from the United States, where there|were numerous, but no attempt was {it will be shown to be something over : : 
made to open any of the mills there. | $16,000,000, including $6,000,000 less of | ¥48 conditional on his subservience | tnorizing the city to borrow $300,000 ~ 
' to Conservative fundamentals and outside the debt limit for‘a new. city. 3 


of agricultural inter-| makers, however, are extracting the 
the promotion by-products .of ‘maple vinegar and | is a large farming population to draw a loss than last year on the Grand | *° a: thas ld best 
ae, Sn owe _ aeeve hall, to be érected on the site of the % 


ests. Mr. Forbush says he has had to 
take advantage of that in order to| sugar sand. From the product of 1000/ from. There is a marked disposition President McMahon on Tour | TT2k Pacific. 
tapped trees, which is about the aver-| ,, the part of the people, particularly Under these circumstances it may a rte Bhan 0 by a reorientation | present building. The new structure 
“we 7 would be of two stories, the centra] ~ 


raise the necessary funds in previous aK tc 80 call - 
| but ‘is getting tired of being | age Quebec grove, <o to sanons Olin the middle west, to emigrate. We| MANCHESTER, N. H., March 27| be that the Government has decided to , 
(Special)—Thomas G. McMahon, Pres-| Make but little provision for loss on| Laying Low and Saying Nothing portion housing the city offices, the 


as well as forester. ; very fine vinegar can be made from | ould also look forward to the immi- 
re the State saves $500 and | materials usually thrown away. Sand gration of large numbers of desirable| ident of the United Textile Workers,| °Peration. Apart from that fact or| ' For a time Mr. Lloyd George took| southerly win 
| , | g, with separate en- 
broadcasting of ove laggon ny rim Bape ee on a nen. colonists from central Europe. speaker at two mass meetings in this ragga to however, is the fact that| example by Brer Rabbit: he “lay low | trances ee Essex Street, " coutainthdl 
‘up, emphasize and make ae left in ‘the evaporation of the “We have no definite emigration or| city last evening, left today on a tour ? . e last estimates there were in-| and said nuffin”—publicly—though he| permanent quarters for the American 
the :Governor's proclamation liquid. colonization policy at present, and, in| of other strike centers in the State of! c/u ed appropriations covering certain | took occasion to. reaffirm his fidelity | Legion and the northerly wing, also. . 
r Day will be lacking. liqu fact, the enforcement of the existing| New Hampshire. He will speak at back charges, especially in’ connection to Liberal and democratic fundamen-| with separate entrances, housing the | 
: Immigration Act, and the regulations Nashua, Newmarket, and Dover today.| With the Grand Trunk, which it was/tals. But he had no intention of being | police department and containing a 
L. CENTER TO: BE RE ADY thereunder during the past two years President McMahon will devote his | necessary for the Government to as-/| caught in the trap that was set for garage for the police motor apparatus. 
im i has done more to discourage immigra-|speeches during the week to the; Sume in order to keep the system out him, and; despite many preoccupa- The present city hall, erected under 
tion and colonization than to encour-/| southern competition argument of the | Of liquidation. - tions at home and abroad, he made/|the town meeting form of government 
AF ER 50 YE ARS’ DISCUSSION age it. We have under our existing; mill owners which he characterized Saving on Grand Trank his plan of campaign. By this time} with an auditorium seating 1200 peo- 
law and regulations, a provision for] last evening as “bunk.” He repeated Included in these were overdue} he had his own war chest, contribu-| ple on the second floor, has been found 
‘the deportation of colonists who do aa his gw ong ay cr gion wt, liabilities amounting to $14,500,000: tions to which had flowed in. Quietly | unsuitable for remodeling to provide 
ere are willing to arbitrate wages | payrolls amounting to $5,000,000, he set his adjutants to work to create | offices on the second floor and is used 


not come to Canada on a so-called 
The en-;but will not give up the 48-hour; nostly including wages paid retroac-|@ Dew party organization for the|by the high school and legion and 


- Bost Departmen Expected to Be 1 in Full EIN of Led camry ye gece SOR atone Pama aha eae Coalits ib 
forcement o 8 regulation ad : : tively under the McAdoo award; re-/ Coalition Liberals. Good progress| other organizations for athleti 
sulted in the deportation of many de-; The Rev. Herbert R. Whitelock,|ti-gment — of capital obligations| W8S made with the undertaking, for | events. The city offices are limited 


New Home by Next Autumn | 
ate sirable colonists, and, if followed to|-pastor of a local Baptist church, amounting to $25,000,000; bank over-|im many of the constituencies the 
: its Yogical conclusion, the. regplation | spe ing before the strikers last eve- drafts totalling $5,500, 000: and aah. Liberals had grown tired of an inter- at aOee ee eee 


ie sabi Basne maroon reopen after ;superintendents on the seventh. The |today can be utilized to refuse %admis-| Ding, declared that he has left the) tal expenditures amounting in all to|ecine quarrel that rendered them 
‘vacation 


. 
J 
* 


x] 


. ]-| fence and is now pr allied with | i tent, 
ected |attendance officers, vocational iq-|sion to Canada to any desirable co $12,000,000. Thesé amounts have| impotent, and were ready for recon- 
vainly: A aed go iiueh Thamartniont. and iemietinent: toe onist, due to the absurd fact that he/| their cause. been paid and will not have to be| Ciliation with their old leader. By the COTTON MARKET 

ears did not happen to start on his journey paid again. middie of last autumn the new SITUATION REVIEW 


-{licensed minors, all. will be on- the i 
Boston School Depart “ the | trom the country of his nationality. Textile Wages eas The saving on the Grand Trunk | °rganization had attained sufficient 
. stature and strength to’ justify a de- 


i street floor. Hearing rooms and of- 
fe Jocated in | re cet Bone fices for the snes ted of the school Problem of Colonization NEW YORK. March 27—Cha-- /alone would appear to be about §64,- be 
Beacon , Mare —Charses 000,000; on the Canadian Nationals it} mand on the Unionists for a fresh| NEW YORK, March 25—None of the «© 


15 
fe occupied the | committee will be located on the third; “It may be taken for granted that, a 
1 it ~ ser for |floor, and on the second will be a|yniess our Dominion Government is|t#t “New England cotton mill own-. would seem to be sopiething over | deal in seats. recent developments in cotton has 
library and hall for teachers’ meetings | 4; d to give this great problem of /°'® 4° driving’ away and starving | $7,000,000. So far as the Unionist leaders were tended to furnish a basis for a clearer * 
and gatherings. — NY out the human‘capital on which the/, Im addition to this saving there has|Concerned there would have been concepti more settled convicti : 
The schoolhouse commission will |°°lonization the attention which its’) 1 i rests” in attempting to en-|Deem retrenched $23,000,000 on soldier | little difficulty in coming to an equi-| Conception or more settled conviction 
remain in the City Hall Annex. This|importance warrants, and make the|s\.cc wage reductions, were made Settlement. The saving simply bears | table arrangement. Mr. Bonar Law/|{5° s-tket sey Munda & Win@on 
seems more suitable as the members /necessary amendments to the immi-|here ‘last night by Russel] Palmer, | ¢Vidence of the fact that the settle- and, after him,-Mr. Austen Chamber- Relative] See tenders have been 
woh sepa! WY toe epee ‘on on gration law and frame and enforce a/secretary of the Amalgamated Textile | pry Bhgng ily Hy peas rn P ro Lie ro ag wee the aan Seane pos ede. ¢n. Marck contracts, and ‘hes 
Ce) ; 10 e i | 
-|funds are. apportioned by ‘the school Sag Hith re pep i cear Carian Y Wee - paren a cotton mills, further developments before increas- wath = George Younger, who had cp Aggy as oc Os Bee gg Bs vibes | 
committee, constituting. a dual rela-/anq ynnecessary restrictions, we can-|even before the present cuts, he| \ing its operations. ee See ee ee ORE OCT, some vieléiie, te De ! 
tionship. not hope for any large movement of| stated, were lower than those in any ee ee Se ae Se Ms one ae ar seb oe Anne ygea sitions. The “Gpeventeda lavalved ti 
BF - = historiéal taet_ that a the colonists that we so urgently need | other “industry in the entire country agp sig Fen Setinvae- makertaan eran te lites. - ma bs ee Phy sagt y= the transfer of hedges from one month 
x.| $2, te School Committee has been|""wTaxing the railway tra@e of Can-| declared the yearly earnings of male,|% “ecTesse in the appropriations for| ove of the old, Scottish family 1 conruse opinion om the course of 
; consideration by that body jada indication of wealth it-| skilléd cotton operatives in the north | 208e services which are to be grouped hag id.” He 
heewead 1876. At the Dudley Schoo! in padeny © tags fe aaa under the head of “defense” of $3,250,- | Wouldn't transfer Ag single seat to the | Prices. 
ing from development, I direct your} averaged $1085.44 before the recent Coalition Libe There is nothing in current surf 
Roxbi there is on the ‘wall | - | 000, of nearly 20 per cent. In the naval and he told the & eS 
dsc fhe in Set |aags yaa a HR nec, onal fr, We |e sony ween | rey ees aor heen |Semapen cael n 
a Mon y Street with an admin- Seat of the railway tonnage, the etoe- teeny subsistence level” based on a| °VeT ts mp city Wie seme Pon Bo rope net nm ihe ik og moe! yen eS ecg se Tus setrioet Micpohaciagio encuae ree 
istration g attached. The proj- orests 18 per cen de by the National Confer-| ‘he belief that the Candian "Gift pavy peltome. ce. porn nasty mo ror, 
pr ‘the torn of several legisla-| agricultural products ‘provided ‘only| ence Board, an employers’ organiza-| Secured from Great Britain last year! When Dissolution Was Postponed |Considcrable scattered enliing of minty 
i and several years ago it wasi17 per cent. It is true that these|tion, at Fall River in 1919 and taking fetupe tod omar 68 ‘docks. e im "he! From that tinie Sir George Younger | by southern holders! either as a result “ 
se tig erect an rages figures indicate the necessity for in-|into account present prices, was. has been the virtual leader of the/|o? disappointment over the failure of 
| “vere # 2 ga ae thon Com retarted creasing our agricultural production} $1109.04. TO TALK ON wrareae IN FRANCE | Tight wing of his party, and the fight |the market fo advance or because of- 
_ | High School Commerce €/to insure that a jarger’ percentage between him and Mr. Lioyd George|ferings have been stimulated by the © 
Fenway. At one time it was p f our railway tonnage will come from : Tose gp coterie hae Aer filed aed 6 OY See ked y the @ 
to occupy Ft. Hill k and at anothe Of Oar Fa , t, at th oa Stnkers to Go to State House western front’ in the World War which | 285 & y wor up toa climax. inducemnt of. lower cash prices for — 
or |to use tb apy Fy. Hil Park Reo er that source, but, at the same time they have not yet beet made-public” will be the | When, at the beginning of the fertilizers, has served to cheek the “ 


serve to point out the existing impor-|_ PROVIDENCE, R. I., March .27—| subject of a talk by Col. E. 8. Gorrell, on | it became known that the ime Min-| market on’ recent bulges./ Extreme 
tance of ent of gaan ba Boricua de- a H. peeeesy member of =a a os. wip ger he J. gee! saad a Mone during the ister, with the assent of his lea dullness prévails in the cotton goods 
forests, and the ‘important me workers who ic in charge .of the| tke Kiwanis Club of | Preparing for an im~| division. Demand for finished products 
al ogy opment will p fstrike in the Blackstone Valley dur-| !2:30. at the Boston City Club.” Sevan | untr seldom has been on a more discourag- 
‘solution _ a? ing bs absence of President McMa- members ef the club are signing for the | ~ : ' = ag Ais ol es small scale. Curtailment and ‘y 
}hon, anno this: moring thag-the| .reome, meeraatioeht Hitiouttrer. Conse; 5 Sein lenkers, letter to of production through the New ~ 
{strit SLaeiE: march ws the ‘State nD t gan AO aint patch cng ak which, in the name. a [England "entile strike have aay 
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TORETURN |City Councilors . (C cluding the new women's dress goods FIGHT. TO KEEP: GOVERNMENT 
Wd {oti a Le ue | epartment, are now opera eSpace yc, r aie | 
TAL SC - IN SIBERIA ST-LL GOING ON) 


3 M a Clean ‘Streets: to capacity/ The underwear, pajama 
hs y : he . Ts and. collar departments are particu- 
: hae larly wel! off. Buyers are accepting | 
deliveries on advance orders and few | > | : 


: TOWNS DEVELOP 
BILLBOARD LAW 


State License System Often Ex- 
tended by Drastic Lo- 
~ cal Action 
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The law providing for billboard 
regulation in Massachusetts has al- 


ready produced good results in turn- 
ing public sentiment into concen- 
trated action. as stown in several 
cities which have already started 
regulations of their own, much more 
drastie than the statutes of the state, 
/accordig to Arthur Q@ Comey of Cam- 
britige, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Planning Boards. New- 
ton and Natick are already in line 
‘and Springfield's city council is at 
present discussing a plan for that city 
,to prescribe the size of a billboard as 
| weil as its location on the streets of 
the city. The state law has been in 
full operation less than a year. 
Representations were made before 
the Springfield City Council that the 
State Federation was against local re- 
strictions. Mr. Comey has _ just 
| straightened out this misunderstand- 
‘ing at the request of George C. Gard- 
ner, who ie- chairman of the local plan- 
‘ning board at Springfield as well as 
vice-chairman of the federation, by 
sending a letter to Mr. Gardner. 


Federation Is Clearing House 


The State federation, of which R. 
S. Gale of Natick i8 chairman, is com- 
posed of 47 city and town planning 
boards. It acts as'a sort of clearing 
house for them and does not attempt 
to inaugurate special projects of its 
own, but rather to support them: in 
their work and to assist the highway 
division of the State Housing and 
Planning Board, which is _ really 
charged with carrying out the bill- 
board law, but is short of funds. 

The new State law, which did not 
become fully operative by the expira- 
tion of limitations and exemptions 
uhtil last July, requires that all bill- 
boards shall be licensed and provides 
against their erection in certain 
scehic areas and within 300 feet of 
public. parks or boulevards. The re- 
strictions are very moderate, but 


V..S. Kolesnikoff Says Pn-Amur Régime Is Only 
cities and towns of the state are en- 


Remaining Government Uncontrolled by Soviets ee ant Spans ot On ee 


. — tions, but to submit them to the State 
Highway Division for approval. This 
is done to prevent overlapping of au- 
thority and conflict of rules, although 
there is no intention of making ail 
laws alike, as each town or city has 
its 'pecuHar location and public sen- 
timent. 

While the state law was passed at 
the request of the highway division 
and in order to protect ¢*e state high- 
ways, the idea has been seized upon 
by communities, and some most dras- 
tic rules have been proposed by some 
of these localities. On the other hand, 
some communities do not seem to 
mind the billboards, and with such ‘the 
law does not interfere except by its 
general regulations. 


Local Laws Néedeéd 


Mr, Comey assured the reporter for 
The Christian Sciente Monitor, that 
the State Federation cordially sup- 
ports all reasonable regulation, within 
the state law, and that it favored local 
action in any case where there were 
difficulties not covered by the general 
statute. In his letter to the chairnran 
of the planning board at Springfield, 
he said: 

“It is the belief of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Planning Boards. 
representing some 47 planning boards 
of the State, thatcitiesand towns should 
pass local ordinances or by-laws regu- 
lating billboards. These are, of course, 
subject to approval by the State divis- 
ion of highways which, we understand. 
invariably secures the opinion of the 
attorney-general before approving. Un- 
der the State law, however, specific 
power is given to cities and towns to 
regulate and restrict billboards further 
than the State wide regulations adopted 
by the division of highways. The ob- 
vious method of such restriction is 
according to size, location and con- 
struction.” 

Mr. Comey said that the applicant 
for a state license gets a hearing at 
the State House, after notice has been 
sent to the proper authorities in the 
locality affected. The elimination of 
offensive bill boards or of all bill- 
boards, in places where that might be 
desirable, cannot be done at once. ° 

“It all depends on the public sen- 
timent and that is growing,” Mr. 
Comey declared, “The State controls 
it so as to get uniformity of method 
and the license is only granted for 
one year. It is necessary to proceed 
carefully so that if cases of litigation 
come up in court the authorities shall 
not get tripped up over it. 

“The regulation seems to be well 
handled so far, and the people baek 
of it are usually conservative, but 
can be vigorous when necessary. The 
nuisances cannot be got rid of all at 
once. It seems best to try peaceful 
methods at first, to see if they will 
not be productive of good results be- 
fore going to war about it.” 

The federation has an executive 
committee that meets once a month, 
and from this body there is chosen a 
special committee on billboard regu- 
Jation which keeps sharp watch over 
conditions and is available for consul- 
tation by any city or town board. This 
committee as now constituted consisis 


(Reprinted from Yesterday’s International Edition) 
‘ LONDON, Feb. 28 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Since winning the vote; 
British women have not pulled their 
full] weight in politics, but in the near 
futtire they will doubtless. exercise 
much greater influence than hitherto. |. 
The Nationak Union of Societieées for; 
Equal Citizenship, the largest and, 
strongest’ women’s ‘organization, is 
‘mobilizing its forces in readiness for | 
the general election. Through its 
affiliated gocieties it is doing propa- 
gandist work on non-party lines in 
many constituencies, and is organiz- 
ing a “flying column” of voluntary 
workers tO help the candidature of 
approved women standing for Parlia- 
ment, representative of all parties, or 
who are standing as independent 
candidates. 

In a political: manifesto the National 

nion asks, “When is Mr. Lloyd 
George going to make a definite and 
satisfactory announcement on the 
question of equal franchis for ——— 
women? Nothing could have, been ) ‘ Photograph © by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


overnment : 
more explicit than the Gov V:. S.. Kolesnikoff 


pledge of 1918°to remove all existing 
inequalities in the law as between Foreign Minister of Provisional Pri-Amur Government, who represented 
his government at the Washington Conference 
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men and -women; and nothing could 
be emptier than the Government’s 
performance. The Government can- 
not pretend that there is no demand 
for the extension of the franchise to 
women under 30; all the evidence is 
to the contrary. It comes from prac- 
tically every body of organized women 
in the country, and from men as well.” 


Extension Is Asked 


The National Union recently organ- 
ized a memorial to the Prime Minister 
on. this eubject, and the list of signa- 
tory societies is mést comprehensive. 
It is significant that, ’in addition to 
being signed by 175 members of Par- 
liament, the memorial has received 
the support of some of the _ largest 
men’s unions in the kingdom. ' 

As even the weightiest memorials 
are apt to be pigeon-holed, the Na- 
tional Union has asked ‘the Prime 
Minister to receive-a deputation on the 
subject of equal franchise. While 
urging that the least he can do is to 
receive the deputation at the earliest 
possible date, the manifesto adds: 
“But let us be quite frank. There 
hould really be no need for either 
‘memorial or deputation. Without 
either, the Government must be per- 
fectly aware of the increasing and just 
impatience of women, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, at the cavalier 
way in which their claims have been 
treated. na 

“Every by-election has evidenced the 
keen interest of enfranchised women 
in the political situation, and particu- 
larly in those social reforms for which 
the Government has found no time. 
Every -by-election has also evidenced 
the realization by the women under 
30 of their need for the power and 
protection of the yote, and their de- 
termination to secure.it.”’ 

The manifesto concludes: “That 
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NEW YORK, March 23 (Special Cor- weak, the last outpost. of constitu- 
respondence)—V. S. Kolesnikoff, for- tional Russia against the Bolshevist 


eign minister of the provisional a | 

Amur Government, whose jurisdiction| *reat Resources of Country 
purports to extend over 783,000 square, Ut our country has great re- 
miles of the Eastern Siberian seaboard sources. Its timber and its furs are 
centering on Vladivostok, was inter- staples of commerce, - It has Keen, 
viewed here today by a correspondent and can be again, a thriving country. 
of The Christian Science Monitor ana BUt We are resolved to make no truce 
outlined. what he described as the non- with Bolshevism. We admire the con- 
.Soviet point of view of recent events sistency of the American Government 


in Pacific Russia/ Mr. Kolesnikoff, who “2ich among the great powers has’ 
represented his Government at the absolutely refused to have anything to 
Washington Conference and whois one do with Moscow, with Chita, or any 
of — only oor with pp: fhe other Bolshevist center of authority. 
rae pte tegen nt was formed on That is our stand. . The help we want 
May 26, 1921,,described the Pri-Amur | from America is peaceful cooperation 
1égime as “the only remaining Russian ‘in developing our resources and moral 
Government on Russian territory un- |#/¢.in our resistance against the com- 
controlled by the Soviets.” ‘mon’ enemy that is -ravishitg our 
“I find Americans,” he said, “still|COURty and endangering the eco- 
unaware of what sweeping and vital "Mc structure of the world. 
developments are going-on in the sec-,. “At the present time the Chita.Gov- 
tions of Siberia your soldiers so'ernment is negotiating with Japan at 
bravely endeavored to help in 1918 and| Dairen, and some of -the points. of ne- 
1919. With the great events which :gotiation, such as_ the. Vladivostok | 
carry your attention Atlanticward, if forts, concern not only ourselves but 
cannot be otherwise.. But the gallant ;the whole of Russia. I have protested 
struggle to maintain a constitutional that these issues cannot be really set- 
Russian government in Siberia is still|tled until Russia is a whole again, 
going on. The Pri-Amur’ Government | according to the well understood in- 
is a spontaneous expression of the terpretation of the American Depart- 
popular will of the peace-loving peo-,ment of State. But we are between 
‘ple of eastern Siberia. It is nota re-;|the two forces and can do nothing. 
. actionary régime based on the hope of “Our Government is accused by the 
which wae pledged‘ in the election of |qriving out the Bolsheviki by force of | Bolsheviki of being pro-Japanese’ and 
1918 was a portion of the Govern-|arms; it. has nothing to do with at-/ by the reactionaries of being unwilling 
ment’s honor. It is time for the pledge tempts. along this line made by Kolt-|to fight Bolshevism. Both accusations 
to be redeemed.” 'chak, Denikin, Semenoff, and other are absurd. Our Government is Rus- 
What: Women Want | so-called ‘saviors’ of the Ryssiah peo-'sian; it rests on a ‘constitutionally 
At a recent function, Mrs. Wintring-|ple. It rests on the firm ew auc erg We moar to yore vor min- 
“6 the economic .fallacies of Bolshevism | istry is responsibvie, and Since its ever- 
Com P= re —o cane aie wit fall of their own weight, and.to/| throw of the Communist Antonov Gov-., 
: . ‘that .end a fundamental. provision of | ernment last May it has allowed. no 
. * page ahaeg ae ee nee ‘our official program is that there shall Bolshevist to take part in politica] 
» ° a . ere . affairs in the Pri-Amur. We believe 


‘be no armed warfare with the Bol- 
the Japanese promise to ‘withdraw 


opinion was that, politically, women | <tte atap 
: _.|Sheviki and no mobilization or other 
FeRP SPOP TC, ONS IR RAE OWE Com of recruiting an army |4from Siberia is not a scrap of paper, 


, ‘forcible means 
stitueycy, where women had had the shall. be undertaken.” but in the meanwhile we do not hesi- 
opportunity of voting in 1918, 1920 ss tate to declare that the sojourn in 
and 1921, each election had shown oo] Position -of General Semenofi Vladivostok and its neighborhood of 
enormous advance. _ They were real- | Upon being asked .how his govern-| ,1); 4. tater’ of the 3 je 
izing the. responsibility of the vote. | ig [ares Sroope an yee 
At the 42 polling booths at the last | ™ent regarded the presence in this/ troops, has preserved this region from 
- r | ntry of the Cossack leader, General} the destructive hand and influence of 
by-election the lowest percentage of COUNITY the Bolsheviki. Ultimately, we are con- 
women who voted. was 49, and the ' Semenoff, ostensibly hereon a mis- fd needy “ labilit ; R ‘ il] 
"ee toe nee? of thal, f ses ent, the-inviolability of Russia w 
highest 96. In are p he | 2100. to organize plans for ano be preserved, and in that cause our 
ea voted. SS DE RPE OFS © | attack on the Siberian Bolsheviki, Mr./ little outpost of lawful government 
Women were discovering how taxes : as ee aais representa FP ioe so have had its ravenna 7 
ected a acndent on parliamentary order that is past; we have no sympa- | IMPORTANT. LEGISLATIVE 
brik ny Sorgen Winesiithem ad. | tay with him or his projects. Last HEARINGS TUESDAY 
prec aS idi f ae meet- | Smumer he attempted to land at Viad- | 
teen t trot Gaen's Ser | is strong! jivostok and make himself commander- 
ngs a Che f ti e i in-chief of our volunteer army. I/} BANKS AND BANKING—Room 446. at 
riety yao ‘oaree. She suneiiat! the myself was cate mg ry in drawing 10 :30 
} up a protest: to the 14 members 0 Pub. Doc. 12, Report ofthe Attorney- 
idea of their working —— rv sng | the foreign consular body at the port, | General for the year ending Jan. 18, 1922, 
Peace, retrenchment, and reform, she urging that he be induced not to €N-j| so much as relates to amendment of the 
says, are aims dear to women, and|,.- ou; territory. The consular body,| “Blue Sky” law, so called. (Discharged 
they wiil vote for them. . |on hearing my representations, unan-|from Judiciary, Mar. 17.) 
\ The Womens fang y League! imously recommended Semenoff to CITIES—Room 370, at 10:30 
points out that of the 22 countries stay away. Later, when at Grodekevo S. 332. P. of Mayor Cashman and 
which have enfranchised women since on the border of Chinese Manchuria, | another that a method be provided for 
1914, Great Britain alone has given! nenoff left hig army of some 6000| recalling the mayor of Newburyport. 
the franchise on’ unequal terms.|..4.n and went to Shanghai. Even- firs ae. Pak Se Fe: Come shat Hol- 
While men who }can prove a six his forces ‘were incorporated in| Yoke be au to permit the use of 
months’. residence in any district can certain park lands’ for other than park 


“Muscle Shoals Nov. 30, 1931, not only- showed the 
é | = r mpany hdd greatly strengthene e} 
WORCESTER, Mass. March 25 Project waniadat wentteun. ket iaae 
|'(Specie!>-. vohh A. Anderson, a mem- ( 
offered to furnish. free of charge: mittee on Agriculture and Forestry BRIT ISH WOMEN 
seven Jarge motor trucks go that the | and the House Committee on Military ASK EQU \ I ST ATUS 
cil will don overalls, shoulder shovels ; ost interested in the outcome of the 
present congressional — deliberations, 
» | cepted ‘th 
}use the volunteers to“good advantage. 
90 per cent of the citizens of Tennes- ‘ 
see, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Mis- 
|| Council to consider the ‘plan and do 
pro-; their bit toward Cleaning the streets. 
Members of the congressional party 
knew this before they’ left New York, 
‘payérs ‘should show a little interest 
by cleaning~the streets in front of 
day ride through Virginia, Tennessee 
and Alabama. For/ practically every 
Mrs. Frank, B. Hall, chairman of 
»{ the Republic Women’s City Com- 
} those ,sections considered to be in 
reach of the Muscle. Shoals project. 
urge that residents, to show their 
| civic pride, clean the gutters and. 
morning for Cordova, where they will 
go by boat up the Warrior River to 
jmap.Anderson because\Street Com- 
missioner Blake . announced _— that 
ment during the war to make nitrates 
, for explosives. 
not provide him with sufficient funds 
with which ‘to do the work. 
to the needs of Henry Ford, in the 
event he obtains the lease of the other 
$4 and it is aserted that Mr. Ford, 
“zens Will Be Disfranchi a if he obtained all the rest, could build 
LONDON, Feb. 28 (Special Corre- 
the Gorgas plant shall go. along with 
the rest, and the Alabama Power 
apne eis to its legal end Feb. . 16. The 
er 50 “organizations | National Assembly was then dissolved. 
ne country shall bring 


‘| financial position but reflected con-| 
| ber of the city council, disturbed by | ° be 
Si thoroughfares can be cleaned, on Gon- | Affairs began today their inspection of 
and juggle rakes. . ° s,| Reduction of Franchise Age From 
and it is also the stronghold of Henry : 
'|On Monday evening, Councilman: An- 
sissippi and Louisiana want the Gov- 
«|Councilman Anderson says that if the 
but if they had not known it they 
ash-|their-homes: He‘ declares that dried 
native they came in contact with lost 
mittee, and Mrs. William A. Millea, 
But today is not to.be Henry Ford’s 
streets in front’ of and about their 
Gorgas visit the steam power plant 
ough the, condition of the streets 
‘Relation of Gorgas Plant to Project 
x v" io ‘ | ‘ . 
e women, and} NEW VOTING LAWS 
ae? PORE units that go~o make up the project. 
a similar plant at Sheffield, 80 miles 
spondence)—As announcéd in pre-. 
Company has hinted that if its plant 
nout. the . The last sitting of the Chamber proved 
- pf. D hibition upon social 
T reil re 


to enjoin the Government from carry- 
ing out the Ford contract on the 
ground that the company has a con- 
tract with the Government whereby it 
has the right to the plant if the Gov- 
‘ernment releases it. : 

Some of the visiting’ members- of 
Congress take the ground that the 
contract on which the power com- 
pany is standing is null and § void, 
since ‘Congress did not give the Sec- 
retary of War, by whom the contract 
was made, power to make an agree- 
ment against the interests -of the 
United States Government. 

So, since it. is -in' controversy, the 
congressmen decided to’ look at the 
Gorgas plant first, before doing down 
the ,river to Sheffield to study the 
nitrate plants and the two uncom- 
pleted dams. Today’s visit includes a 
boat ride and a walk through the 
plant, a luncheon and a great deal of 
technical talk about kilowatts, trans- 
mission systems and other engineer- 
ing subjects. ) 

- Views of Congressmen 

On-the way down from Washington 
it was easy to discover that the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Mississippi con- 
gréessmen aboard the train were out- 
and-out Ford men.! They’ could not be 
anything else and remain popular with 
their constituents. Others, including 
Senator G. W. Norris (R.) of Nebraska 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
Senator J. E. ,. Ransdell (D.).— of 
Louisiana, and the western senators, 
are mainly concerned with the pro+ 
duction of cheap fertilizers. They are 
not inimical to Mr. Ford but they are 
fare not willing to turn Muscle Shoals 
over to,him without careful) considera- 
tion of his offer. Senator Norris is 
against any plan that would remove 
the development of the projegt too far 
away from Government control. 

“As a matter of:fact,” Senator Norris 
told the representative of. The Chris- 
tain Science Monitor. “I think I can 
‘ jdraw a bill for a federal corporation, 
properly capitalized, that can handle 
the whole proposition. ‘The manu- 
facttre of nitrates'is in its infancy 
and we do not know but that the 
present method “posotet nitrates from 


- . |Worcester Official Offers Seven’ eee ; 
wh? ee . op aire: Del ation Begins nsp tion of |cancellations have been received. _, B | 
Motor Trucks if thers Help we i oS The report covering the year ended 4 
siderably improved business condi-| _ j BS: Be | ; 
ox tions. - ‘5 & Som | 
BIRMINGHAM; Ala., March 27 (Spe- 
the condition of the city’s streets, has cial) Members. or tha Senate Mees | 
je | 
dd that members of the city coun- | the Muscle Shoals power projects. 
te é ' This is the section of the country 
_ Street Commissioner Blake has ac- | 
e offer and says he could jorg. it ig no exaggeration to say,| 1bhirty to Twenty-One Is 
On a | acilt according to the best information, that Urged by Society 
so, derson says, he-will file an order ask- | 
- brother members of the City- 
ernment to accept Henry Ford’s offer 
to take over Muscle Shoals. 
icity has not enough money on hand 
with’ which to do the work, the tax- 
would have learned it before arriving 
in Birmingham last night, after an all- 
iness| branches choke nearly every gutter 
and all sorts of débris fill the streets. 
no time in-acquainting them with the 
exact standing Henry Ford has in 
yet-| chairman of the Democratic Women’s 
“in | City Committee, approve the offer and 
day. At least not outwardly. The visit- 
ing: legislators started out early this 
;}| homes. vy ; | 
The proffer was made by Council- 
started by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, and completed by the Govern- 
|} was fmtolerable, he was unable to 
‘clean, since Mayor Sullivan would 
Many express the opinion that the 
Gorgas plant is not at ail necessary 
chagy te pierd plant is a steam plant to 
: ..« {be used.when the water power runs 
Estimated That 1,500,000 Citi- ; 
away, and be wholly independent. 
However, Mr. Ford’s bid specifies that 
 apeemmit a BS wey correspondence, what is known 
oo Gilad yey as the Horthy régime in Hungary came 
onetlag planning. that - be- is awarded to Mr. Ford it will seek 
exceptionally prolonged and “stormy,” 
before their com- 


owing to the vain attempt of the Gov- 
yy egthe | ~ - |ernment, in face of the growing op- 
ize man, if he is not too! position which has already been sig- 
ve with his own prejudices, | naled, to pass its prepared scheme of 
* prohibition, wheh. he seespelectoral reform whereby it hopes to 
ich it means to women and/|‘‘cook”’ the elections. The deputies 
» even loosely ehforced, andj declined to pass the medsure; where- 
will he be influenced by /|upon the Government decided to submit 
with regard te ccagbireadat, the question to a’ council of lawyers, 
e periods of 1914-}and, since it is generally recognized 
‘show that in. most|that the present authorities are 
ms are not. near determined to rush through the elec- 
+ | Sey on eae tions’ on the basis selected by them- 

é ie r, atto | 


eo 7 “ee 
a eh 
oe 


selves, it is highly probable that the 
desired plan-will be promulgated by a 
’ special decree of Regent Horthy. 
-‘Casdidates Restricted 


; The terms. proposed are interesting. 

No males will be entitled to vote unless 
Ahey have reached the age of 24, have 
been citizens of the ‘Magyar State for 
10 years, have resided fér two years 
within ures 7 oho area which is their 
y : 9 *| permanent residence, and have passed 
dow: € a punctured balloon, x 
iP .y cathe So Only the. il through four classes at a public ele 


wil soon find that the risk 
soney into this illicit. 


) 
ye 


4 . ‘4imentary ‘school. Women must have 
suppl; en rrcett to deal with. attained the age of 30 years, in addi- 
Bea tae ahibitic " tion to qualifying under the afore- 
B08, pron mn | mentioned conditions, and they must 
1 OS ee - | jalso (a) be lawfully married with at 
slation Being Held Up least two children; (b) support them- 
“As for fec ral aid, I found in Wash-| 8@lves from their own income; (c) 
‘g ee Mp Jegislation in which| 2@¥e passed through eight classes of a 
1 heal Ect telat rea secondary school or married a man of 
ion, are — 8) that po pape standard. } 
r held ur As fOr the candidates, they must 
be 30 years of age, possess~electoral 
rights and have a spoken and written 
knowledge of the state language. They 
$;are not eligible if they have held a 
st | leading official position in the. district 
for which they propose to. seek. elec- 
- concen! i wéstern” tion. The ballot is to be secret in the 
h te “upset ‘the whole towns and open in the country dis- 
‘the general legislation | tricts, and ‘in Budapest the system of 
| ‘are after. will not| proportional representation will be 
n. do | employed. J 
1,500,000 Deprived of Vote 


. It is evident that, in the forthcoming 
-| struggle for power, the present ruling 
"}easte, despite quarrels within its 
ranks, is going’to make a strong bid 
for the retention of its privileges. The 
{show of impartiality is only skin deep, 
* ae by the ingenious system proposed 
. - Seems that almost a million and a 
| balt citizens will be deprived of their | ¢o, timely use.”- 
yotes, wile itawill be impossible for) ail the way down from Washington 
pihe non-Magyar minorities to make} \uscle Shoals was discussed. E. B. 
date | eir influence felt. Thus it is hardly | ,imon, (D), who represents the dis- 
jto be expected that the reactionaries | trict in which Muscle Shoals is lo- 
e8 -will be driven from office by the demo- cated, supplied everybody. with litera- 
j cratic elements, and the: probabilities | +17. on the subject and the delegation 

a Eglin that the a ressive = st uggle spent odd hours in looking it over. 
9} against the peace treaties, which has| “the party left Birmingham for 
+ {UD. to “the present caper h 60) Cordova at 7 o'clock this morning 
7 ly to 54 perpetuation of aaa The special Pullmans® bearing the 
zation in Central). Qurope, will/ party will be taken to ‘Sheffield to- 
yee unabated. added that the night. The headquarters of the pafty 
ba ns to be added that the) will be at Sheffield tomorrow and 

Little Entente view the Wednesday 
ve apprehension, for 
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the air may. be olete in 10 vears. 
I would like to*see this great water 
wer so handled as to meet changing 
ditions and at all times be ready 
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tually 


dana geastionary Hunsary| MANHATTAN SHIRT 
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of Manhattan Shirt common stock re- 
‘j|cently. .It sold as high as 38%, but 
-Feven at this price it is only 6% points 
}above the low point of the year and 


5 
are paid at the rate ‘of $2-a 


~ COMPANY’S AFFAIRS 


‘There has been a steady absorption 


points below the high. Dividends 
stare in cash and 10; per cént in 
annually on 200,000 «shares 
par). ‘The yield is more than 
r cent’ at current prices.” 
d..was increased 
1.50 to $2, at the 


cent annually, and thé 
60,000 will be held in th< 
ssury with a view to continuiny 


thi ~coneern for 


nities. 


iere now held by men.” . 


aim the-vote at 21 years of age, no 
woman can exercise it until she is 390. 


The league aims to secure full equal-\ 


ity of status, opportunity, reward, 
ind responsibility of women with men 
throughout all branches of national 
and international life:— 

“We want,” it says, “to share with 
men life’s work and life’s opportu- 
We believe in wemen’s free- 
dom. We are convinced that liberty 
will not make women less womanly, 
but more so; and that women’s inde- 
pendence will make for-a better type 


of womanhood, and lead to racial ‘im- : 


provement. Our ambitions, briefly, 


are ‘to see women wielding equal. 


power with men. | 
‘We want to have 300 women in the 


‘| House of Comnions, as well as a goodly 


number- of women in the House of 
Lords; to see half the Cabinet offices 
filled ‘Dy, women? half the high posi- 


tions of state at home and abroad, as 


well as half the other public and 
ivate s of the nation, which 
f Se 
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our army. where they are now. I have 
no sympathy with the Cossack chief- 
tain’s proposals to embark on another 
anti-Bolshevist campaign. and hardly 
think the~Américan people will listen 
to him seriously. ' 

“I do not deny that fighting is going 
on, but it is not fighting of our incep- 
tion. In. December last .a series of 
risings of.a purely spontaneous char- 
acter freed the, important. cities of 
Imam and Khabarovsk ip our. terri- 
tory of the Reds. By the end of the 
year there was not a Red soldier on 
our soil. Last month the Reds at- 


tacked us -and about Feb. 20 
we et eeild Raaseroiex ‘What else 
could we do. We have 25,000.soldiers, 
but. we have only 2500 rifles to supply 
them, We ‘have. neither the: inclina- 
tion.nor the power to wage civil war. 


gees. Its mx tion has increased 
from 707,000°in 1915 to over 1,500,000, 
eeu ol seetating: pavga: whe kere 
crowds of helpless people who have 
fled from Bolshevist oppression; We 


~ 


“'|have Tittle money; we gre ‘poor and, 
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Our territory is crowded with refu- 


purposes. 

S. 360, P. of John F. Cronin..for the 
establishment of a child welfare commis- 
sion in Holyoke. ? . 

H. 1453, P. of the mayor and city soli- 
citor Newton for the abolition of the 
prefrential. voting at municipal elections 
in .said city, and for the establishment of 
primary elections. _. P 

COUNTIES, HOUSE—Room 363, at 11 

H. 324, Bill to provide for the widening 
of Bridge Street. in Cambridge, by the 
County of Middlesex. | 
JUDICIARY, JOINT—Room 223 ‘at 19:30. 

H. 1401, P. of Walter. Shuebruk for the 
abolition of the age restriction in the 


granting of Bye for the o on of 
motor vehicl ‘2 | | 


WAYS AND MEANS, JOINT—Room 245 
= at 10. FT 
H. 446, P. of William A.. Bradford, 
Mayor of Quincy, and others for the. pay- 
ment by the Commonwéalth'of a part of 
the cost of a bridge over the Monatiquot 
River in Braintree. tn ee ae 
JUDGE PIERCE INVESTIGATION 
_ Specia iJoint Committee. Senator L- F. 
Hardy,. chairman;-for Executive. Session, 
in Room 436, at 10, — ., 


~~ 


of Joseph Bartlett of Newton, Lincoln 
Bryant of Milton, and Judge Robert 
Walcott of Cambridge. 


REFORESTATION PLAN 
STARTED IN ONTARIO 


SIMCOE, Ont., March 18 (Special 
Correspondence)—Norfolk County has 
adopted a new reforestation program 
far in advance of any other rural com- 
munity in Ontario. Lagt year the 
council purchased about 150 acres of 
waste land and during the summer a 
‘part of it was planted with young 
trees. This year the county will plant — 
all the seedlings that the nursery at 
Forestville can supply. 

Norfolk council has expressed it- 
self in favor of advanced forestry 
legislation by the provincial govern- 
rment but believes that municipal re- 
farestation on’as large a scale as pos- 
‘sible should be undertaken in the 


| 


meantime. , : 
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ow ESTATE, SHIPPING - 
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| en Ue Datipation of |s 
Contrary 6, 


bi midetmot efforts to make the 

Government of the United 

~ lbh e at the expense of the 
was yol . ecb yen meagre 
ff wyer, 8 ng toda 
| ~Massachasetts. Public In- 

eague at Hotel Westminster. 

cated especially the use of 

> €e! _ welfare” clause of the 

J , in support of such meas- 
| a as the Sheppard-Towner Act and 

e Educational bill and for fixing ap- 

for Russian relief. — 


was the first of a series of four 
.on the Constitution of th 
ge conducted under ‘the di- 
of the Massachusetts Public 

}. League. The League is a 

a civic organization with head- 
rs at 280 Dartmouth St., eight 
ars BO for the purpose of defending 
titution and opposing bureau- 
be socialistic legislation. The. 
| lectures will be given on 
the three Monday mornings 
xu 0 at the Hotel Westminster. 
en lecture ares wicendeis by about 
y women from ston and the vi- 
who are interested in acquiring 
thorough understanding of the 


a duaeas 


‘) 


1820 and 1850,” Mr. Sweet- 
‘trap “there were great debates 
and astitutional questions. Most of 
centered about the question of 
a and the doctrine of nulli- 
That is, whether a State was 
at the expense of the federal 
nt. There was a group, prin- 
from the southern States that 
ed that the States having 
| to the constitution 
sede from it and that the State 
‘was above that of the fed- 
rave ament; and that it was 
the right of the state to deter- 
tor. itself whether a law was 
nal or not.’ This question 
‘by the Civil War; that 
P the states nor the federal gov- 
was supreme over the other, 
at each acted within its own. 
- sphere, a dual sovereignty, the 
2a stabilizing influence in Ameri- 
eyo : 
— Doctrine Evolved 
nt years a new doctrine has 
“up, a 
107 ernn tea supreme “ the expense 
3 State, t general matters ordi- 
ri "heretofore undertaken: by the 
@ Federal Government can 
e, and thus supervise, 
| and limit state action. Such 
means the building up of 
at outreaching federal bureau- 
y which will interfere in the af- 
of the states and destroy the 
al sc De Tocqueville said 
na , if ever the dual sovereignty in 
1 Government was broken 
n and the Federal Government be- 
supreme, it would be the most 
cal despotism on earth. 
great question before the 
eat today is whether that 
ty is to be maintained, 
| federal bureaucracy is 
at the expense of the 
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Sitters Ma . 
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; deiérmine, what the Constitu- 

and. whether there is any 

r the claim‘of thase who 

nake’ the federal government 

bu sat the expense of the states, 
Ww a" as to understand the his- 
tory hsp real meaning of the Con- 


the provisions that are be- 

ame le of today is the so-. 

: welfare clause of sec- 

1 “This general wel- 

re clause, oe it is called, is being 

wg d basis for certain so-called 

| lation,. such as the Shep- 

ar bill, the educational bill,. 

and nd recently it 

am it was proposed to appro- 

¢ priate ate , for Russian relief came under 

this provision. It may be well to con- 

sider ju ust what this provision means. 

ae a as follows: ‘Congress shall. 

have oa power to lay and collect 

‘duties, imposts and, excises to 

pay ae ee debts and provide for the 

com! on _ defense and general welfare 
oh. ne"t Stat es. 

ang “section then’ goes on to pro- 

vi = Congress shall have the 

“to ‘regulate commerce, coin 

- h post offices and post 

to promote the progress of 

and useful arts, to declare 

ar, mo TRmnad and support armies, 

| a provide for calling 

, reorganizing and arm- 


_ common defense and 
ie. a substantive 
ale’ the other pow- 


and, gives Congress 

vac it desires 
“SE elfare of the 
to be observed that 
ction be the true con- 
b on met theory is Con- 


ae 


. vient Rain tonight and 
ot change in 


zeit 


Rote 


‘ |New 
resh edst.and southeast winds. 
aS few England: Rain tonlent’ 
Af soars southeast winds. 


eory that the Federal; 


‘elause by those 


was suggested that the | 


; ‘Ee given the specific power later 


on in the same section to regulate 
‘commerce, to establish post offices 
{and post roads and do many other 
things which may be supposed to be 
for the gen welfare of the coun- 
try as a Whole? Why enumerate these 

specific thitigs in a later provision of 
the section when a general power to 
do them and more exists in an earlier 
provision? 


» Power of ‘Congress Limited 


Take also the provision to provide 
r the common defense. If this is an 


does the Constitution go on to enu- 
merate specifically the power to raise 
an army, to provide a navy, to provide 
about the militia, and to declare war? 
Certainly the men who framed the 
Constitution could hardly mean, con- 
sidering the great opposition to a cen- 
tral government and considering the 
great fear that the central govern- 
ment might swallow up the state and 
;state activities, that. the provision 
about the common defense was a 
broad independent power to do any- 


af thing for the common defense, for if 


so, the statement of specific things in 
later provisions of the same section 
would be surplusage. 

“Considering all portions of section 
tight and their true interpretation, 
adopting some consistént relation be- 
tween them, or considering them all 
in the light of the discussions in the 
convention and the various motidns 
that were made before the specific 
language of the section’ was finally 
adopted, it is clear that the provision 
means that Congress merely has the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises and that the 
object and purpose: for which Con- 
gress may lay and collect the taxes 
is to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general wel- 
fare and that only such things as are 
within the specific enumeration of 
powers within the Constitution as 
matters which relate to the common 
defense and the general welfare and; 
as matters about which the United 
States may incur a debt are powers 
which the federal government may 
exercise and: powers for wae it may 
lay and collect taxes. 

“Not only does this isisidabe titties 
accord with the debates in the con- 
vention, with the state of mind of the 
country and discussions of the day, 
but it is as well the interpretation put 
upon the provision by at least two of 
the prominent men of the day who 
may be supposed to have understood 
and known what was meant when the 
Constitution was adopted. These two 
men were Thomas Jefferson ts Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Enlarged Federal Power 


“To lay taxes for the general wel- 
fare does not mean as Jefferson very 
truly said to do ‘anything’ for the 
general welfare—and Russian relief, 
local maternity and. welfare work 
could hardly be said to be among the 
objects our forefathers had in mind 

when they framed the American Con- 
stitution. In fact theré is no real 
foundation for the construction put 
upon the so-called genéral welfare 
who justify such 
measures as the Sheppard-Towner bill 
under-it except the mere assertion of 
it. The mere assertion of a power 


into being if it is not ther. 

“One of the amendments: which we 
mpay well consider of great importance 

the Fourteenth. It was a statement 
of the basis of citizenship—making the 
national citizen also a state citizen, 
whereas before its adoption the na- 
tional citizenship grew out of the 
state citizenship. This amendment 
grew out of the Civil War and the 
fear that the ‘Bill of Civil Rights, 
which had been passed by Congress, 


| might be repealed by a hostile Con- 


gress: after the readmission of the 
southern states. It operated to -re- 
strict and limit the states in their 
action and it enlarged the federal 
powers. It is*one of the great back 
legs of American liberty, safeguarding 


‘erty rights. : 

“Between 1620 and 1820 about 250,- 
000 immigrants came to these shores. 
But. between 1820 and 1920 nearly 
33,000,000 came. What brought them 
here? ‘Did it mean anything to these 
immigrants that there was a land 3000 
miles across’ the sea where govern- 
ment was ordained to establish jus- 
tice, to give the. blessing of liberty to 
its people, to protect their personal 
and property rights? If they did not 
know what the Constitution was. they 
at least caught its spirit and trans- 
lated it into the opportunity to live 
out their lives under circumstances 
which would enable them to make the 
most of all their natural endowments. 
If the American Constitution has 
meant this to the world ité true mean- 
ing and interpretation as the funda- 
mental law of this Nation - should be 
zealously sought and preserved that 
government of the people ‘for’ the 
people and by the people may never 
perish from the earth.” | 

Mr. Sweetser’s address was the first /. 
of a seriesx.of four on the Constitution 
‘of the United States given before the 
Massachusetts Public Interests League 
on Mondays at 11 a. m. 


| FOREIGN MAIL, CLOSING 


Malls for foreign countries will close 
at~the ,Central ’ Post Office in Bo&ton at 
the following hours : 

MONDAY, March 27° 
Cuba, 12 noon, 4 and $ p. m. 
Newfound!and (except parcel post) and 

; St. Pierre and Miquelon via North Sydney 


5:30 p, m Rey's 
Europe; Africa and West Asia (spec. 


add. for France) - letters 9p. m., other 


~ specially. ad 
serge Great Britain, Ire- 
Madeira and Cape 
9 Pp, m., feai~ ai; 


| ¢exeept parcel post) 7. m., 
ZA6 p.m. via New York, Ss. 


States of Chiapas, 
- Mexico, X - ales, 


a SO 


. : 

ats bia axa and (Vera Cruz pm. 
i S3 
ia 
a) u 


ham a, K * 


ym via, New York, SS. 


independent power, on what theory;|™ 


under the Constitution cannot call it| 


the citizen in his: personal and prop-* 


Indo-China, Netherlands, East Indies (ex- 
cept Sumatra) and Philippine , Islands . 
Kgs 3:56 p, m., 25, via Seattle. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2x 


Cuba, '12 noon, 4 and 9 p. m. 

Newfoundland (except parcel post) and 
St. Pierre and Miquelin, 5:30 p..m. 

Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, . Siberia, 
French-Indo-China, and Netherlands, East 
India (except Sumatra), also parcel post 
for Japn, Korea, :China, Siam, French 
Indo-China and Straits Settlements, via 
San Francisco,*4 p. m., SS. Korea.Maru. 


Germany (Specially addressed only), 9 p. 
. registered, 7:45 p. m., . Yorck. 
Canal Zone, Panama, Nicaragua (except 

East Coast), Amapala City, Cholutecd, 

Cauca and Narino Depts, ‘(Colombia), 

Ecuador, Peru (except Iquitos), Bolivia 

and Chile (letter mail only) 4 p. m., reg- 

istered, 2:45 p. m. SS. K. I. Luckenbach. 
Newfoundland parcel post, 3 p. m. SS. 

Rosalind. 

Bermuda, 9 p. m., registered, 7 45 p. m. 

SS. Fort Hamilton. 


Porto Rico ,(spectally addressed Sails ") 
p. m., registered, 7:45 p. m., SS. Evelyn. 

Jamaica, Canal Zone, Panama, Salvador 
(prints, etc.) Nicaragua (except East 
Coast), Amapala City, Choluteca; also 
prints, etc., for Nacaome, Tegucigalpa and 
Yuscaran in Honduras, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru (except Iquitos), Bolivia and Chile, 
also spécially addressed for “other parts of 
Honduras and letter mail:for Salvador, 9 
p. m., registered, 7:45 p. m. SS. Metapan. 


- Cape Haiti, Port de Paix, Gonswes and 
St. Marc; also’ specially addressed for 
othér parts of Haiti, Canal Zone, Panama, 
Colombia and Ecuador, 9 p. m., registered, 
7:45 p. m. SS. Gen. O. H. Ernst. 


~ PRODUCE 


(Quotations are strictly wholesale. Re- 
ee must expect to pay ee: for pe 
ots 


Apples—Baldwin, No. 1, $6@$3. “ barrel ; 
No. 2, $4@$6.50; -northern spy, $5@$8; 
Ben Davis, $4.50@$6; Stark, $4.50@$7: 
russets, $4@$7 staridard farm boxes, 
1 $1.50@$3.50; western, box, $3@$4.50. Re- 
ceipts, 154 barrels,. 2310 Boxes. 


Beans—New York and Michigan choice 
pea at '$7@$7.25.per 100 pounds; fair to 
good at $6.50@$6.75; yellow eyes, choice at 
$8@$8.25; fair to good at $7.50@$7.75; 
California small white at $6.85@$7; red 
kidney at $8@$8.25; fair to goad at $7.25@ 
$7.50; dried Canada green peas at $6@ 
$6. 50: native dried green peas at $625@ 
$6.50; California lima at $9.59@9.75. Re- 
ceipts, beans, 136 bushels. 


Beef and Lamb—Native sides, 13@13%c; 
hinds, 17@17%c;. fores, 9@9%c; medium, 
sides, 12@12%c; hinds, 15% @l6c; fores, 
8%@9c; cows, 11@1l%c. Spring lamb, 
28@30c; winter, 28c; yearlings, 14@25c; 
muttons, 11@18c; veals, 10@22c. Receipts, 
beef, 96 cars; lamb, none. 


Butter:-— Creamery extra, 39% @40c; 
boxes and prints, 42@43c; firsts, 37@38c ; 
seconds, 35@36%c; held extra, 37@37%c; 
held first, 35@3é6c. Receipts, 171,711 
pounds. 


Cheese—Held extra at 24@24%c;; firsts, 
22@23%c ; “choice fresh at 22@22%c;; firsts, 
at 21@21%c; fair to good at 18@20c; 
Young America at 21%@ 24c. Receipts, 
119 boxes. 


Corn—Carload prices in transit: No. 2 
yellow is quoted at 73@74c; No. 3 yellow 
at 72@73c. Corn products per 100 pounds: 
yellow granulated corn meal‘ at $1.85; 
bolted at $1.80; feeding at $1.45; cracked 
corn at $1.45. Receipts, -corn, 25,975 
bushels. 

figgs—Fancy hennery and nearby, 32@ 
33c; eastern extras, 29@30c; western ex- 
tras, 239@30c; western extra firsts, 27@ 
28c; western firsts, 254%@26%c; storage 
packed extra firsts, 28@28%c; storage 
packed firsts, 27@271%4c: Receipts, 6573 
cases. 3 


Flour—Carload prices, mill shipments 
per 196 pounds in. sacks: Spring patents 
at $8@$9.20 for standard and $9.25@$9.50 
for special short; hard winter 
at $7.25@$8.25;. soft winter patents at 
.$7.25@$8.25; soft winter straights at $6.25 
@$7.25; soft winter clears at $5.50@$6.25; 
rye flour, white, patent, at $6@$6.25. 
ceipts, 1840 barrels. . , 


Fruit—Oranges, $7@$8.50 box: lemons, 
$4@$6; grapefruit, .$3@$5; cranberries, 
$14@$15 half bbls. ; pineapples, $6.25@$9 
crate. 


Hay and Straw—Carload aie No, 1 
timothy at $30@$32; No. 2 timothy at 
$28@$29; No. 3 hay at $22@$23; shipping 
hay at $19@$20; 
$28; poor and damaged at $15@$17; rye 
straw at $34@$36; oat straw $20@$22; 
wheat straw $20@$21. Receipts 9 cars 
hay, no straw. 


Maple Products—Sirup, $1.75@$2 per 
gallon; sugar, small cakes, 30@33c per 
pound; bricks, 28@32c; small pail, 20@ 
22c; tubs, 18@20c. 


Millfeed—Carload prices in transit: 
Spring, bran is quoted at $33@$33.50 for 
pure, with standard at $32.50@$32.75 ; win- 
ter bran at $33.25@$33.50: middlings at 
$34.50@$38; mixed feed at $35.50@$37; 
cottonseed meal at $49.50@$57: stock 
feed at $30; oat hulls at $16.50; hominy 
feed at $28; gluten feed at $39. 80: gluten 
meal at $49. 55; linseed meal at $60. Re- 
ceipts, none. 


Oats—Carload prices in transit: Oats 
are quoted at 54@55c: for fancy 40 to 42 
pounds, 53@54c for fancy 38 to 40 pounds; 
50@5ic for regular 38 to 40 pounds; 49@ 
50c for regular 36 to 38 pounds, and 48@ 
49c for regulgr 34 to 36 pounds. Oat- 
meal, for 90 pounds in sacks, rolled $2.75: 
cut and ground $3. 02. ——— oats, 
2000 bushels. 


Potatoes—Grgen Mts. $1. 8681. 85 per 
100-pound bag; Spauldings, $1.65@$1.75; 
cobblers, °‘$1.50@$1.65; sweets $1.50@$2 
hamper. Receipts, 15,400 bushels. 


Poultry—Natiye fowls, large, 33@36c: 
medium, 28@32c; squabs, $7@$9 dozen; 
western, bxs, stags, 25@30c; fowls, large, 
32@33c; small, 26@30c; bbls. stags, 23@ 
°28c; fowls, large, 31@32c: small, 25@29c; 
froze roasters, 5 Ibs. up, 34@35c; 4% Ibs. 
up, 32@338c ; 4 Ibs. up, 30@32c; chickens, 3 
to 3% Ibs., 28@30c; broilers, 32@38c: 
fowls, 4% lbs. up, 81@32c; 4 Ibs., 29@30c; 
8 to 3% Ibs., 23@32c; live fowis, 30@ 32c. 
}Receipts, poultry, 73. packages. 

Provisions—Heavy backs and short cuts, 
|} $28.25;. medium backs and short cuts, 
$26. 75@ $27. 75; long cuts, $30.25; lean ends, 
$33.75 ; Sa pork, $23.25@$25. 25 ; loose salt 
pork, 1 ; fresh ribs, 24@24%ch% should- 
ers, anak 15% @16%c; shoulders, 
smoked 17% @17%c; shoulders, fresh. 17% 
@18c; hams, skinned, 28% @37%c; hams, 
regular, 29% @37%4c; hams, cooked, 49@ 
574ec; bacon, 19% @31%c; briskets, 19c: 
bologna, 15@16c; frankfurts, 15% @22c; 
fresh sausages, 174,@29%c ; pressed 
cooked meat, 20@24c; pork trimmings, 
14%c; raw leaf lard, lic; rendered leaf. 


r(14%c; pure lard, 12%c+; country dressed 


hogs, 250 Ibs. up, 11@12c; 150 Ibs. to 250 
Ibs, 13% @14%%c; 75 to 150 Ibs. 14@15c; 
pigs, 25 to 50 Ibs., 26@28c. 

Refined sugar—The American and Re- 
vere quote granulated and fine as a basis 
at 5.50c per pound, less dy per cent for 

Vegetublee<-Bests, $1081. 25 box; cab- 
base, $2.50@$3.50 


7 lettuce, $1.50 
cee nanet merit 

x; sq “6@8%e 
np 25@506 - Ib. ; os 


Don! rutabagas, ii 


4134.50@5.50 basket. Onions, native, $4@ 


atents 


Re- 


clover, mixed, at $25@° 


| Norfolk, $3.25@$3.50 bbl. ; abekie: beans, 


$4.50 box; Connecticut Valley No.1, $11@ 
$11.50 per 100-Ib. bag; Spanish Valencia, 
$9@$10 case; Cuban Bermuda, $5.50@$6 
crate ; asparagus, $5@$10.00 per dozen. 


SHIPPING NEWS 


Federal statistics 
‘United States Bureau of Fisheries and 
received here‘ today, show a total of 
11,177,199 pounds of.fresh groundfish 


received at: Boston, Gloucester and 
Portland, Me., during the month of 
February, for which the fishermen, 
were paid $376,733. During the corre- 
sponding month of 1921, the total was 
14,428,374 pounds valued at $469,860. 
Of the total brought in, Boston re- 
.ceipts were 9,561,627 pounds, worth} 
$320,678; Gloucester 396,594 pounds, 
valued at $9496; Portland 1,218,978 
pounds, worth $46,559. A year agp 
February Boston receipts were 12,- 
307,532. pounds, valued at $377,792; 
Gloucester 1,294,040 pounds, worth 
$50,806; Portland 826,802 pounds, . val- 
ued at $41, 262. 


Bringing potash and a miscellan- 
eous cargo, the French steamer Breiz 
Izel arrived in Boston today from 
Bordeaux, France, by way of New 
York. The vessel discharged part 
cargo there and will load a general 
cargo here for French ports. 


The United States steamer Governor 
John Lind arrived here today from 
Guanica, Porto. Rico, with approxi- 
mately 42,000 bags of sugar consigned 
to the American Sugar Refinfng Com- 
of See 

“Two trans-Atlantic steamers 
rived today after an uneventful trip. 
The British freighter, Moorish Prince, 
coming. from. Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and other points in the Far East with 
a cargo valued at approximately $2,- 
000,000; and _the Shipping - Board 
steamer,. Springfield, from Antwerp 
with 150 tons of general cargo. The 
Moorish Princé breught miscellane- 
ous cargo, including jute, spices, raw 
rubber, pepper, etc. 


Five bags of silver coin, amounting 
to more than $5000, ,representing 
money spent by United States tour- 
ists in the tropics, together with a 
large general cargo of fruit, includ- 
ing 32,000 bunches\of bananas, 31 
crates of pineapples, six boxes of or- 
anges, etc., were brought to. Boston 
yesterday aboard the United Fruit 


Del Toro and Port Limon. Among 
the passengers returning on the ves- 
sel were Frank Dunne of Boston, Miss 
Louisa Ricker of Swampscott, and 
Mrs. Edward Goodrich of Brockton. 


After a voyage \that lasted 69 days, 
the steamer City of Glasgow arrived 
in Boston with a small cargo of 
eastern products. - The steamer -sailed 
from Shanghai and called at Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, and Penang 
while on its way to this port. 


Daily. steamship service between 
Botson and New York via the Cape 
Cod Canal by the Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Company will be resumed on 
Monday, April 3, and from New York 
on Tuesday, April 4. The steamers 
Calvin Austin and Northland, operat- 
ing on this line for some time have 


been overhauled and refitted for the/ 
Each steamer will leave its} 


service. 
terminal at 5 p.m. 


Service on. the Bangor line of the 
Metropolitan Steamship Company will 
be increased to three trips weekly 
about April 3. Sailings from Boston 
will, be on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays to Rockland, Bangor, Penob- 
scot River and Bay points. The Port- 
land line will continue the present 


three weekly trips, Mondays, Wednes-| 


days and Fridays, until further no- 
tice. Resumption of the International 
line service to Eastport, Lubec and. 
St. John, two trips weekly, is ex-{ 
pected about May 22. 


News reachd the fish pier today that 
the new schooner being built at Essex 
for Capt. John Silveira has been 
named the A. Piatt Andrew. Glouce- 
ster advices say the schooner Squanto | 
has. been sold to Newfoundland parties. 


Gloucester arrivals today were: 
Schooner Fannie Prescott 14,000 
pounds halibut, 6000:pounds fresh fish 
and 7000 pounds salted fish; gill net- 
ters 80,000’ pounds’ fresh groundfish; 
and the following from _ Boston: 
Schooners Ellen T.. Marshall 60,000 
pounds, Angie Marshall 25,000, and 
Helja Silva 25,000. 3 


Nearly 1,500,000 pounds of fresh 
groundfish was brought to the South 
Boston fish pier today. Wholesale 
prices were low, owing to the abun-|} 
dance of fish on hand, dealers quota- 
tions being: Haddock, 2@3c a pound; 
large cod 3@4; market cod, 2%@3; 
pollock, 4@6; hake 5@6; cusk, 24%@3 
and halibut 24 for white, 20 for large 
gray and’ 16 for small gray. Arrivals: 
Steamer Foam 116,000 pounds. schoon- 
ers Killarney 169,000, Hesperus 115.- 
000, Louise Marshall 110,000, Mary F. 
Curtis 82,000, Henrietta 85,000, Ruth 
100,000, Grand Marshall 58,000, Gov. 
Marshall 120,000, Funchal 25,000, Ele- 
nora De Costa 46,000, Mary P. Goulart 
41,500, Elizabeth W. Nunan 16,300, 
Georgiana 1800,.-Marian 3500, Lear C. 
8500, Mayflower 111,000, Blva_ L. 
Spurling 15.000 and Pollyanna 65,000 
halibut and 6000 pounds salted fish. 
The following also arrived, . with 
flounders: Margaret L. 16,000 Mao 
2nd. 13,000, Mayo ist. 15,000, Jos. 
Marie 4500, Automatic 6900. 


Telegraphic advices from New 
York report arrival there today of 
the steamer. Tide with 90,000 pounds 
groundfish: 


PORT OF NEW YORK 
Arrived 


SS. Celtic, Liverpool ‘and Queenstown; 
Albania, do and do via Halifax; Noor- 
dam, .Rotterdam and Roulogne; Kroon-¢ 
land, Antwerp; La Lorraine, Havre; 
Hudson, Bremen and Queenstown; Can- 
ada, Marseilles, ¢tc.; City of Lucknow, 
Calcutta, etc.. .via Boston and Philadel- 
phia; schs. Rebecca G. Whildin, Raseor |" 
for New York; Nantisco, Nantucket for 
do: Samuel Hart, Fall River for. pod 


; nmi # 50@81. Rees 


Viking. Bleck Island for do; Anasasia, 


‘issued by the}. 


ar- fF: 


steamer San Blas from Havana, Bocas}. . 


WAKEFIELD CASTS HEAVY VOTE 
ON LIGHTING PLANT PROGRAM 


Ve... 


Cicei boaaiail Displayed ; in Question Whether the Town 
Shall ell to Private ey 


WAKEFIELD, March 27 (Special)— | 
Both sides are active today in getting 
out the vote on the question of selling |, 


warrant. A score of men and women 


fort to get out the “yes” vote, while 
,employees of the lighting plant and 
their friends and advocates of muni- 


effort, having made a house-to-house 
canvass. It is expected that 90 per 
cent of the 4900 registered voters wil} 


at 9 p. m. 
Two-Thirds Vote. Needed 


pass the proposal. If it is attained: 


appoint a committee io negotiate with 


has offered 
and franchise. 
sult in a favorable recommendation 
by the committee a second referen- 
dum must, by law, be taken in not 
less than two -nor more 
months. 

There is almost nation-wide interest 
in today’s happenings in Wakefield, 
for municipal ownership is “on trial,” 
sO to speak, in a‘town where its appli- 


$300,000 for the works 


the town’s lighting plant, which is one_ 
of the proposals of the town meeting : 


prominent in civic and social affairs ire . 
using their cars and making every ef- 


cipal ownership are using just as much 


A two-thiftds vote is required to | 
‘to rehabilitate the plant. 


the town meeting next Monday wil: : 
$300,000 is hardly more than half the 


the Malden & Melrose Company, which | 
‘the plant is given the money it needs, 


If negotiations re-' 
‘as cheaply as by private corporation. 


than 13: 
' | statements . 
‘leaders.on both sides, as published in 


cation to lighting property has been 
a subject of widespread attention for 
25 years. 
Arguments ior Offer 

Proponents of acceptance of the 
Malden company’s offer say that the 
offer compares favorably with the 
physical value of the pant as ap- 
‘praised by its manager and commis- 
sioners; that there is prospect of im- 
mediate reduction in rates if the Mal- 
den .interests’ application to cut them 
is approved .by the state Public Utili- 


a imission, and that a’ pond is- 
be brought out before, the polls close ‘sue ee | 


sue of $100,000 within the next two 
years will be avoided. Both ‘sides in 


‘the controversy agree.that this sum 


must be spent between now and 1924 
Opponents declare that the offer of 
real value of,the works and that if 
gas can be made and sold by the town 
—— the last fortnight, the ity te 
the town have been enlightened’ b 
more than 15 columns of letters and 
by commissioners and 


the local newspaper, and the town is 


| “papered” with circulars issued by the 
'“antis.” | 


a A 


ms 


barges; SS. Phcebus, Genoa; City of Glas- 
gow, Boston for Yokohama, etc.; Holtby, 
Berdeaux; Londonier, Antwerp; Frieda, 
Portland, Me.; SS. Herman Winter from 
Boston; Sch. William Bisbee, Stamford, 
Conn. " 
Sailed 

SS. West Keene (from, Boston) Buenos 
Ayres; Herman Winter, Boston; Isabella, 
Boston; Tiger (from Boston); Pacific 
ports. via Philadelphia...  -—- 


PORT OF BOSTON 
Arrived — 


SS. Guitnaeant: Smith, Antwerp. 

* SS. Croxteth Hall (Br.), Spencer, Alex- 
anadrti: March 1, and Oran, 9. 

SS. Breiz Izel (Fr.), Allee, Bordeaux, 
March 4, via New York. 

SS. Moorish Prince (Br.) Nassau, Shang- 
hai Jan. 11, Hong Kong 16, Manila 18, 
Cebu 24, Singapore Feb. 6, and Penang 10, 
via Gibraltar March 12. 

SS. Governor John Lind, from Guanica 
P. R., March 20. 

SS. Lake Strymon, McKinnon, Jackson- 

ville and Charjeston, Ss. C. + 
. Grecia, * ssaten, Baltimore via Nor- 


; Merrinikck. Herbert, Philadelphia. 
: Naccochee, Diehl, Savannah. 
. Walter A. Luckenbach, Benner, Ta- 
March’ 3, Seattle, San Francisco 7; 
San Pedro 10 and Colon 20, . 
SS. William N. Pake, Johnson, Nor- 
folk. 
Tug Boxer, Corkum, 
Vineyard Haven. 
Sailed 


Hampton Roads; tugs 
for barge Marion 


Providence, via 


SS. Seaconnet, 
Aries, New Bedford, 
Chappell and another, “for New York; 
Resolute, for Providence, to tow ‘barges 
Nanticoke, Potomac and Severn to Hamp- 
ton Roads; schooner .Effie May Petite 
(Br.), St. Pierre, Mig.; SS. Prince George 
(Br.), Yarmouth, N. S. 


STEAMERS DUE AT BOSTON 
7 Today 


(Br.), from Alexandria 


‘Croxteth Hall 
via Oran. : . 
Themisto, from Hamburg. 
William N. Page, from Sewalls Point. 
Breiz Izel (Fr.), .from New York. 
Dean Emery, from Tampico. 
Freeman, from Norfolk. 
‘Newton, from ‘Lamberts Point. 
Springfield, from Antwerp. 
Sitoebondo, fromthe Far East. 
Arizonian, from Pacific, ports. 
Conejos, from Hango, Sweden. 
Mahopac, from Hamburg. 
Moorish Prince, from the Far East. 
Walter Luckenbach, from Pacific ports. 
Montezuma, from Havana. 
Governor John Lind, from Guanica, P. R: 
Bird City, from Brazilian ports. 
Lake Strymon, from Jacksonville. and 
Charleston. 
Trevithick, from Australia. 
Cold’ Harbor, from Pacific ports. . 
Alm (Nor.), from England via Azores. 
Dean Emery. from Tampico, Mex. 
Eastern Leader, from New York. 
Nacoochee, from Savannah. 
Grecian, from Baltimore and Norfolk. 
Merrimack, from Philadelphia. 
Tuesday 
Agwihavre, from Port Lobos. 
Casper, from Buenos Ayres, etc. 
Herman Winter, from New York. 
- Steel Age,’from Pacific ports. 
Wednesday 
City of Westminster, from Calcutta. 
Selma City, from Pacific ports. 


Thursday 
Port Chalmers, from Australia. 
Briez Azel, from Bordedux. 
Eurylochis, from Far East ports. 
Wytheville, from Far East ports. 
Suruga, from Far East ports. 
Springfield, from Hamburg.° 
Regina d'Italia, from Italian ports. 
re from Pacific ports. 
Friday 

ARoyal Prince, from- African ports. 

| ‘ Saturday 
Clan Buckman, from African ports. 
Prometheus, frem the Far East. 
Keemun, from the Far East. 


William A. McKenney, from Pacific 


ports. 


Sunday 


Eastern Moon, from Australia. 
Crofton ‘Hall, from Buenos Ayres, etc 


COASTWISE SHIPPING 
Baltimore, March 25—Arrived, steamers 
Mackinaw, Antwerp, etc., via Boston and 
Philadelphia ‘~Munalbro, Boston: Stein- 
stad, do.; SS. West Quechee, Liverpool! via 
Boston. Sailed, 26, SS. Conehatta. Man- 
chester via Norfolk and. Boston. 
Newport .News, March. 25 — Sailed. 
steamers Beukelsdyk (from Boston), RKot- 
terdam ; Port Chalmers (from Australian 
ports);,New York and Boston. . 
Norfolk, ‘March 24—Sailed. SS. Peter H. 
Crowell,. supposed Portland: 25, schr. 
Theoline, Paramaribo. f 
Philadelphia, March 26—Arrived. stress 
Virginia, Copenhagen via Portland and 
Boston; Lexington, Glasgow ,via Boston. 
. Portland. Me, Mareh 26—<Arrived. 
steamers Scatwell, Leith; Turcpman, 
Avonmouth; schrs. Edward J; Lawrence, 
Norfolk ; Lydia McL. Baxter, do. , 


Vineyard Haven, March 26—Passed, SS. 
Ripogenus, eer ee for Nor- 
{ Spike. } ; 

MAHINE pabtoun iii’ 


SS, Stavangerfjord; Bergen for New 
York, docks tomorrow. 


Nanucket for de: tugs Paoli, with font? 


arash aad New York for 


i 


’ 


Havre and Dunkirk, 661 miles E Ambrose, 
Iv 25th. 

SS. Kerhonkson, 
tom for Irish ports, 
Light, 25th. — 

SS. Merry Mount, Boston. and Portland 
for Rotterdam, etc., 711 miles E of Port- 
land, 24th. 

SS. Peter H. Crowell, Norfolk for sup- 
posed Portland, 45 miles south of Bar- 
negat, 25th. 

SS. Sicilian, St. John, N. B., and Boe- 
ton, ‘for Havana and Kingston, 135.miles 
south Scotland, lv 7 a. m., 25th. 

SS. Adriatic, Naples, etc., for New York, 
docks Wednesday forenoon. 

SS. Olympic, Southampton, etc., for New 
York, docks late Tuesday or early Wednes- 
day. 

Transport Cantigny, Portland for Ant- 
werp, in lat. 42:42, long. 61:11, noon, 
Saturday. 

SS. Agwihavre, Port Lobos for Boston, 
256 mileg S. Ambrose, lv 26tht. \ 

SS. Hampden, Portland for Baltimore, 
55 miles SW ‘Vineyard Sound, lv 26th. 

SS. Hilton,’ Boston for Norfolk, 86 miles 
NE Cape Henry, 26tht. 

SS. Kershaw, 


Philadelphia and Bos- 
380 miles E Boston 


SS. Middlesex, Boston for Norfolk, 60 
miles E Fire Island, 26th. 
- §$S. Ontario, Boston for Baltimore, 18 
miles SW Fire Island, 26th. 

SS. Quantico, Boston for Philadelphia, 
seven miles SW Fire Island, 26th. 

SS. Suffolk, Boston for Norfotk,.93 miles 
NE Winter Quarter, lv 26th. 

SS. Bylayl, Boston for Norfolk, 5 miles 
S Shinneécock, 26th. 

SS. City,of Rome, Boston for Savannah, 
103 miles-SW Gay Head, 26th. 

SS. Dean Emery, Tampico for Boston, 
six miles S Barnegat, Iv 26tht. - 

SS. Jonancy, Norfolk for New Bedford, 
five miles NE.Barnogat,: 26tht. 

SS. Lewis K. Thurlqw, Norfolk for Port- 


| approximately 


ij March : 


| land, off Five Fathom Bank, lv 26th. 
- , SS. ‘Penobscot, Providence for Norfolk, 
Sy miles NE! Winter Quarter, 26th. 


SS. Seaconnet, Boston for Newport 
News, 5% miles S by E Montank, 26th. 

SS. Conejos, Hango via Rotterdam for 
Boston, Jat. 46:44, long. 34:13,.25th. ,; 


REAL ESTATE: 


building with 1440 feet of land at 
12 Wellington Street, near Columbus 
Avenue, South End, has been: trans- 


| ferred by Harry Bergson to Eli M. 


Penniston and the papers recorded. 
The total assessed valuation is $5800 
of which $1800 is on the land.‘ 


SALE IN ROXBURY 
Frank J. Dowling has sold ti Pat- 
rick A. Kearns his property on Blue 
Hill Avenue, near Ingleside. Street, 
Roxbury, consisting of a frame dwell- 
ing and 2773 feet of land. The latter 


is taxed on $2800, while the totz: 
assessment is $7000. 
¢ 


WEST END SALE 
The estate of Otis King has trans- 
ferred to Mary C. Crosby the 3% 
story brick building at 68 West Cedar 
Street, near Revere Street, West End. 
Total assessed value is $7000, with 
$3900 on 1288 feet of land. 


_—_— 


WES T ROXBURY ACTIVITY 


Permit has been issued for the 
erection of a two-family house to cost 
$10,000 at 333 Park 
Street, West’ Roxbury. It is to be 
a frame dwellilng with fireplaces and 
sun-porches. The upper: floor will 
have five rooms and the lower floor 
six. -Marg@erite Hawes is: the owner 
and Haroid R. Duffie the architect. 

A two- family frame house costing 
$9000 ‘s to be erected at 24A Mont- 


| vale Street, West Roxbury, for Robert 


T. Fowler. Mr. Duffie is the architect | 


for this house algo. 


‘ 
REAL -ESTATE ‘stMMARY 


The files.of the Boston Real Estate Kx- 
change show the following entries of rec- 
ord at the Suolk Registry. of Peeds for 
the week ending March 25, 192¢ 

Amt. of 
Trans. ee Migs. 
583.770 
472.443 
617,429 


Date 
March 2 
March 2 


Mareh 2 
March : 
March 25 


300.050 
114.920 


214 


198 
156 


\963,.403 
716. 112 


Same week in 1921...... 365 

Same week in 1920...... 332 

Week Ending March 
18, . 1922 


239 9, 915, 673 
——— as, 


DINNER FOR SOCIAL: WORKERS’ 


Harvard nien who have | Part or 
are interested in social service work will 


» } Union on. Friday. 


be entertained 
Speakers will e 
| eee “A. Woods, head of i doom ena | 
ig bs = the a ge a 

Peabody" "Hoon, and 
‘ Mitchell -Gratwick °22. est 2, ek fe 


” 


%. wer i. 
ate Geo Pet! ger no 
+ Sl ee 


- Norfolk for Providence, |: 
+50 miles SW Fire Island, 26th. 


The’ four-story octagonal front brick: 


GOVERNMENT SEEKS 
LOAN INFORMATION 


Bankers Make Advances Abroad 
Without Notifying State 


Department 


WASHINGTON, March 27 (Special) 
—Despite warnings from the State 
Department that for reasons of inter- 
national comity, as well as for pro- 
tection of American interests, large 
investments sheuld not be made by 
Americans abroad without the knowl- 


edge and sanction of the State De- 
partment, the promise of large returns 
from such investments is drawing 
capital in a swelling stream from the 
United States to the countries of 
Europe which need it so much and 
are willing to pay for it So hand- 
+ somely. 


No notice of the State Department 
couched in the form of a request is 
able to stop the flow. The United 
States, not only through heavy loans 
by the government to other govern- ‘ 
ments during the war, but through 
private loays since, is the banker of 
the world. While some loans have 
been cut down, new ones have. been 
made. 


The advantages, are seen in the vast 
sums being paid ‘in interest,. amornt- 
ing, it is estimated, to. $100, 000,000 
a year, and in ‘the foreign buying in 
American markets resulting from the 
balance in favor of America. 


Foreign governments and muni¢ipa- 
lities depend on American investors 
to buy the major portion of - their. 
offerings of bonds. This is true of the 
South American countries and of Can-’ 
ada.. France has sold millions of dol- 
lars worth of bonds here since the 
war and Germany is making progress 
along those lines now. 

The Government is not opposed to 
American citizens taking advantage of 
the favorable situation, but the State 
Department bellevts it shouki be in- 
formed of -what is being done by | 
American bankers in order that it 
may be prepared to deal with any 
complications that might arise. Eu- 
gene Meyer Jr., director of the War 
Finance. Corporation, has vocated 
that agencies be established in the 
United States to: enable small inves- 
tors to take advantage ,of bargains 
available Rearare of existing exchange 
rates. 

The pound eaeted has recently re- 
turned tO a point only a little below 
that of its pre-war value, but the 
franc of Beigium and France and the 
lira of Italy are still far enough be- 
low par to give the American investor 
a decided advantage |in buying stand- 
ard securities of those countries. 

By direct loans and investments and 
repurchases, of American securities 
held by foreign ‘investors, it is‘ esti- 
mated that American private interests 
have advanced to foreign borrowers 
‘since 1614 more than $4,000, 000, 000. 


| BRITISH SCHOONER 


RELEASED ON BOND 


Under an order of the local United 
States District Court the British 
schooner Grace and Ruby, seized out- 
side Boston a little over a month ago 
by the Coast, Guard. Cutter Tampa, 
charged with violating the Volstead 
Act, has been turned back to its own- 
er, Walter D. Sweeny of Yarmouth, 
N. S., and is now reloaded with its 
capgo of “whiskey” and ready to sail 
from port. The vessel is under $30,000 
bonds, and in case the Government 
wins its suit this will make the collec- 
tion of fines easier than. were the ship 
itself held, Government men declare. 

An examination of the contents of 
one of the cases revealed the fact that 
the Hquor is not pure whiskey, as is 
claimed ‘by the label, but a mixture of 
whiskey, alcohol] and prune juice. One 
lot of 12,000 quarts is held because it 
is claimed that the distillers in Baha- 
ma were not paid for it, and another 
12,000 quarts which were seized from 
the Wilkin II as it attempted to smug- 
gle the'cargo ashore from the Grace 
and Ruby at Salem. j 


SUFFOLK REGISTRY TRANSFERS 


The following list comprises the latest 
recorded pfoperty transfers taken -from 
the files of the Boman Real Estate Ex- 
change ° 


‘ BOSTON—CITY PROPER 


Evelyn C. Quinn to Philip H. Quinn; 
Hudson Street; q. 

Otis KMeg est. to Mary C. Crosby; West 
Cedar Street; d. 

Harry Bergson to Eli 
Wellington Street; q. 

Eugene H. Clapp, trustee, 
Thielsch : Massachusetts Avenue; 

Sarah L. Clapp to Jacob Long; 
chusetts Avenue; gq. 


ROXBURY 


Margaret Reddington to 
Swain; Highland Street: w. 
William N. Swain to Margaret Redding- 


M. Peniston; 


to Emil A. 
dd. 
Massa- 


William N. 


152.41fig 


2,241,027 | £ 


at a dinner at the Harvard 


, treasurer. 


ton et al.;’ Highland Street; rel. 
Edward J. Roberts et al. to Barnard 
| Garber et ux.; Albany Street; q. 

Junius FE. Roberts to Bernard Garber et 
ux.; Albany Street; q. 

Frank J. Dowling to Patrick A. Kearns: 
Blue Hill Avenue; q. 

WEST ROXBURY 

Hanover Trust Company to Ernest «. 

Nickerson ; three lots; d. 


- 


HYDE PARK 
Bridget Curran estate to Mary H. (‘his- 
holm; Damrell Avenue; d. 
* CHELSEA 
David Plotnick et al. to Charles Orde- 
| chuek et ux.; Blossom Street: w. 
BUILDING NOTICES 
The office of the Boston Building Com- 
mission today posted the ‘following: list 
of permts to construct, alter or repair 
buildings. Location, owner, 
work and architect are named 
order here given: 
"Richard Street, 78: ward "26; Alfred P. 
Doyle : dwelling ; F, H. abe ots yy 
Walton Street, 14 F. Ww. 
‘23; John 
ward 23; Blue 


|Pacht: dwelling; «A. 

rl alldne > shed. 
}& Parker Comper alter sawmill. 
and —_— Company; alter Pissecioe 


in the 
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“BUSINESS, | ‘FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 


ss D. Rockefeller is. another. He 1s|_ fee NEW YORK CURB PRICE R ANGE tet NEW HAVEN ROAD CAST IRON PIPE’S 


{no less # regular and painstaking bus!- MAY’ ISSUE BONDS PROCESS LETTING 


ness m No one should get the idea 7 
{that hie activities are confined to teach- | yo ‘ b Week ended March 25, 1922 | | 
: beating hosiies of ar teamake of the INDUSTRIALS | . 2500 Rapuiee _ : 3% 6 ah % 78. ..102% 102% 102% WASHINGTON, March 27—The; For some weeks competitors of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He comesreg-| g.ji4. ” > Stet * Low 27700 acreage bar 10% 10%—1% ny Bi New York, New Haven & Hartford} United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
{ularly to business at 26 Broadway every| 94900 Acme Packg +106 100 Sincl O8% pfd 97 = 97 : ins — road has been granted authority by!dry Company have discussed sub- 
day in the week, arriving on the dot; 10600 Acme’ Coal.. - 1% 1%—'vs.| 8200Skelly Oil ... 5 4%! 1% —%6 105% — %4/the Interstate Commerce Commission | jetting from it the right to manufac- 
of 11 o’clock. Formerly he drove a} 20 Adrndk P&L 18% 2000 Southwst Oil 2 2 . eR 105%-—- to issue $2,758,000 first and refunding | ture uy the Go Lianveind poueuen ee 
mortgage bonds, series “C,” to be/ president of an independent interest 


: reeted b 100 Aetna Explo..11% 1000 South P & R. 2%— % BS 107% + 
| Deen aeadas ene becabeey poltcomen oe re eg and ‘% | 1708 dees O oo 3 3 cake 108 + 
e ct % neer Pet . ' : ew 10 lac e 
feergmaseoot ig Was] ces a HS aia) meas Ps gl Eicd states Pease par tsa that, in bis opinion, fis only 
: % 11% 1 Texas Ranger +2 0 Swift&C 7s 25 matter of time before a - 
Ved jcurity for a loan from the Govern-j gents will have protected themselves 


drives himself. ' 40 840 756400 Texon -O & L #75 61000 do ’31 
ment. This carrier was also author- 


Formerly he was averse to granting 500 Amer Thrd pfd 4% 4% 4%+ x 100 Tidal Osage O 12% 156000 Texas Co 7s in this manner. 
interviews, but in late years he has 485 Am L & T .. 141% 200 Victoria Oil. +80 ° , 21000 Tidal Os 7s "31 ized by the commission to sell $1,796,- Trade interest in the de Lavaud 


1 equenc 560 do-pfd .... 9 9 %-. 3700 Wehel Oilt .. 50 0 | 148000 Tol Ed 7s ’41 000 equipment trust notes, the pro- aa itors 
done so A concern’ e fr et “he 500 Bradley F P +84 1000 West Statest+. 32 44000 Un Oil Prod 8s 92% ceeds to be used toward the payment |?’ °C®s ie ee pops : by 
| Shortly after his return from Chinahbe/ 199 catbon Steel. ‘16 6 12200 Wilcox Oil... 4% 20000 Un Ry H 7%s 103% of certal i t > Dave & aunts lh 
rgan, | Teceived some 25 or 30 reporters, phO-| 3109 Car Lt & P. $85 . 2000 Woodbn out. 15 73000 Vacuum O 7s 107 ee eee it is based on a long-range view of» 
. the, pipe trade. In the past, innova- 


Mor. | tographers moving picture men and|- 9 Carlisle Ti 2 45000 “Y” O&G ! 95000 Warner S 7%s 96% 
| oF | special writers in his office. To all he 209 Celluioid mm. oe 1 i 110000 Wes El 7s... .106% CHIC AGO STOCKS tions of this sort, regardless of their 
was most gracious and did all in his : 10 - do pfd inchester 7s.100 9914 RAE >-, | intrinsic worth, have seldom been in 
power to answer every legitimate ques-{° 200Cent Ter Sug: _ 12400 a aes : 3% bc a 15000 West St 6s '47 944% 93% —<ol e un ‘Low Close Ch’ge troduced over night. But the de La- 
} tion and grant every reasonable re- Ra Chi Nip “an ' -f 5000 An Am (L ay os 3 ' | FOREIGN BONDS 367 Am Rediator.. 88 vaud process, through its cutting 
_ }quest. And mind you, he knew quick | . #00 Cleve Auto .. 31% 25000 Belcher Estt.. 6 4, 4 —!l 16000 Berlin 4s .... 3% 3 24 Am Shipbuild’g 85 down in labor and material costs, 
as a flash whether or not they were 20Com Ry & Lt 20% 120% 1000 Big Junet ... 7 ; 348000 C Soissons ....86% 85% 857 1405 Armour & Co pf 96% 95: % |elimination of much of the freight 
reasonable. 2500 Colum Emer. 34500 Big Ledget .: 22 55000 C P All 8s ’61.101% 101 % ,; %327 Arm Leather... 12% - charges on a given length of finished 
During business hours he»is never 200 Colum Mot .. aX % 116500 Bos Mont Cor 3% 1000 French 4s °43 54% 54% 198 do pf 83 product (because the same length can 
idle a moment and keeps numerous! 1100Cobn Tin Foil. 14 496800 Bo & Mon Di 48 20000 French Vic 5s 68 68 2460 Beaver Board.. , be obtained with less weight), and 
| secretaries and assistants on the jump. | -25600 Cont Motors.. 7% 10000 Caledonia Mt 5 $5000 Hamburg 4%s 4 3% + oo. : = [possible opening up of new selling 
: h t that he takes| 200Curtiss Aero. 6 11000 Calu & Jert.. 23 2000 Italian 5s °32. 3914 37% 39% a + arte fields, lays the claim to center of the 
This in spite of the fact that he 0 Melat Her... 1% 44100 Candelaria St 30 2000 Ph Is 5%s ’41.106%4 106% % | 16lBooth Fisheries 6% 6% 616 mpegs aaah ic te diecea 
no active part in the direction of the 85 DLW Coal 89% 8 4000 Canada Cont. 20 801000 Rep Ar 7s °22. 99% 981% . 425 Case Plow 5 4 % anes in current pipe trade 


Standard Oil Company, which his fath-}. 290Davies Wm A 3 10000 Cash Boyt ... 5 3000 Rus Gov 5%s. 1814 18% 18% 10C Plow ist pfd 29 
19000. do ctfs..... 20 150 C Plow 2d pfd.. 10 The most significant is the allusion 


er founded. | 1200 Den & RG pft hs 1000 Comst Tunt . 8 18% 

Simplicity of R kefeller 200 Dart Mot: Car 20% 100 Coniagas Min.. mM 28000 do 6%s :... 20 ,18% 20 + 1094 C C&C Cn Ry.. 1% of President Lemoine, in a statement 

pulelty of Rocke 900 Durant Mot.. 28% 1000 Cons Arizonat 4 4 12000 ~=do ctfs .... 20 “18% 18%+ %| 1190CC&CRy pfd... 8 to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. is the only.| 4999 qo ina .. . 138% a Pes 40" Cons Rs 475000 Swi iss Gov6%s.101% 100 101%+1 Prin ose i oo o 2 Foundry stockholders, to the fact that 

gon of the richest man in the world.} . 5500 Hast Kdk wi. 75% 200 Go Wee woe ons e Rys p A th ess has already been tried out 
, yon.. 99 9 ‘ 

aetna we eat Wi. $8 | “i Veen Comte a: share. esheets he! : to an extent warranting belief it will 


But he is a real'man, a hard worker, | . 500 Crystal Copt. 58 | 1767 Comw. Edison. .128 
pret oor a 28900 Cortez Silverf 94 90 3%: 325Cons Co... .. 6 5%. 6 . | be successfully introdiiced on a com- 


th 900 Gardner Mot. 14% ° 1 

WO: As tremendously x she 400 Gibson-How.. ist is Fr 5500 Cresson Gold. 2}§ 4 ' ST LOUIS STOCKS 75 do pfd mercial basis. 

the idea that his great wealth, posi-| 437 Ginette Saf R.191 100 Davis Daly .. 7% ' | 2970 Cont] Motors.. 7% That the leading interest was able 
tion and opportunities have increased| 49) Gien .A Coal. 43% 6000 Divide Extt . 16 —-1, | (Price range for week ended March 25) 15Crane Co pfd.105% last year to show a small profit be- 
his obligations to his fellowmen many,} 66700 Goldwyn Pict 8 : 1800 Dolores Espt 188 95 e Net 210 Deere Co pfd.. 71% fore dividends, while the majority of 
many fold. His manner and dress are| 1800 Goodyear T.. 10% 2000 Dome Lake? . | Sales High Low Close Ch’ge| .590Diam Match .118 iron and steel producers showed large 


. : 1300 do pfd ..... 27 12500 El Salvadort. 68 B 4415 Earl Motors .. 
ae he th De atleth Céator Lim-| 1000 tiene Mest” uae: 8 7000 Emma ‘Silver. 3 236 leg a 9° 48 444Gt Lakes Dr... 99 1% | deficits. was due in part to the con- 
Take the Twentie ury ‘S585 39500 Bureka Cr.. 50 do pf 91 i 505 Godchaux sistently maintained policy of valuing 


3500 Heyden Ch. “F100. : | 
ited to Chicago and you may find an-/ 13809 Hudson & Man 9 1600 °49 Mining.. +15 65 Cer-td Pr com. 46% 4¢ 110 Hartman 98 inventories on a conservative basis 


os rig : ae ‘ 
a Banking other son of a very wealthy man who! -: 45 6 5100 First Natl Cop 76 5: ‘2115 Hupp Motor ... : . com- 
“pa not ‘go to. Hes e. devotes himoalt to business—pretty; 6400 Hudson Co pfd 14% * 2100 Gadsden Cop +75 “a ps agli oes ~ 90 + 80 Inland Steel ... a. ite ate Wee ve open 
polles much all the time. It would seem that 200fowa Cent pfd 9 .8% 9 +1 2000 Gold Cons... 76 30 EStL&SubCo pr 20 220 111 Brick Co... 74 , | Dany ys D the 
ervase. 3% ee ee ek or ented |. 200 Inland ‘Steet. 49% r 9200 Gold Florence +22. : 10REWED © coe ine 71118 Libby-McNeill.. 5% % | market. A sharp decline in iron over 
gon went/| “© carries ita 400 Inter Prodcts.. 7 6 q 5000 Gold Zone... f9 70 do istiof rT cae 125 Lindsay Light. «4 the first half of last year was, there- 
ate sc ens 2195 Middle W .Util 384% fore. not the damaging factor to the 


vee details of |extreme. Referente is made to J. 4200 Inter Rubber. 8% - 3000 Green Monster 15 ) 16\ ‘do Sa pe ine . 
4 J Kayser w i 22 22 28000 Hard Sh Min +28 at eR Fee 1380 do pfd 71% United States company that it was to 
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Ogden Armour, son of the late hs ‘ + 32 First Nat Bk ..199 
Armour. The latter was accustome 100 do pfd w i. 89% 89% 89% 48000 Harmill Div. {12 /1188 do prior pfd. 98% 
States I p % : 10Ful I Wks pf..100 .. .. + 100 Mitchell Mot.. 55 furnace interests. 


nays ag a grea to get to his office fin the stock yards; 500 dortswi.. 3 2 256 ++ 1400 Hecla Mining. 6 , 
= si - in: mthe t House at cy 7:30 o’clock every morning. For 110 Kirby Lm pfd 115 107% 107% AE nen Siew na ayy ie ie es gle 
i PRES hard 13900 Libby McN & L 4 43, — we Sound.. < at Carb pfd. 

hard there ever years it is said that the son has always y McN & L 5% 4% alla ROE osu ey yon gl 602 Int Shoe com. 189 Natl Leather . 2% MONTREAL STOCKS 


1500 Linc Mot “A” 2% 2% 
done the same. - 8000 113° do pf 109% 108% 108 4+ V4 7 | 
si . 20 Lehigh V C S 66 0 66 Iron Blossom #21 | ‘ 4} 1140 do pfd 10% Price range for week ended March 25 
cet 1, 4-78 ve ustiows over the ‘An acquaintance of the son said 75 Madiioon Tice. . +; Gy a6 % Ti 2800 Jer Verde Dev 4 1085 Indiahoma Rig 4 38% 38%—%] 695 Orpheum Circ. 19 is Net 
‘While he de-|8o0me years ago that the present Mr. 25 Néew Jer Zine.145 Re 144 —3%| 2600Kerr Lake.... 3% os Kin L D Tel. ..143 . .. 50 Peoples Gas .. Sales Stocks High Low Last Chg 
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quaintance, 4800 Postum™ Cereal 67% - OF 
do ist pf .... fe Pe 11000 Stewart Warner 37 455 Can Cement .... 


ing on Mr. Armour at his home in} 46090 Pos Cereal pr.104 | 3500 Mason Valley. 2 
1000 Mohican Cop 15 5 6 207 Temtor. A oe 1118 Swift & Co....105% 225 Can Converters 


‘Chicago. When 20 minutes of 9 came 630 Pyrone Mfg.. 11 : 2 
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NEW vORK oe 


Ajak a eer 1936... ...+-++s- 


Alaska ‘con. deb. 6s. ser. 

Alaska 6% conv. dep. ser. “B, 1926 9% 
Amer. Ag. Unem. 7hes. iv4).. 10136 
Am. Smelt. & Refin. Ss. Ser. A. 1943 69% 
American Sugar 6s. 1987....--..+- 98% 
Am. Tel, & Tel. conv. 4s, oes 83% 
ee Ss TM. OA, Se 62 OP 
Am Tel & Tel conv 4%, 1983.. — 
Am. ‘Tei..& Tel. 5s, 1946.. 96% 
am, Tel. & Tel. conv. 6s. 1925. . 

Armour cif. 4is, 

Am. Writ. P’r lst mtg. 6%. 1939.. 8254 
Ann Arbor 4s €8 


% Atehilodn (Col&Ariz) 4%8, 


Atchison conv,4s 1960 
Atlanta « Birmingham 48 


Atlantic Fruit cv. 7%. ee 3934 
Atlanfic HKetining cv “6%s 

Atlas Powder conv. 74s. 1936 
Baltimore & Ohio 34s, 1925.. - 

Balt. & O, S’western 3%s, 1925.. 
Baltimore & Ohio 48, 1958. . teh 
Baltimore & O. -conv. oA. 1933. - 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1995 

Baltimore & Ohio 6s. 1929 

Balt. & O. (Tol.-Cin.) ist 4s, “1959: 65% 
Balt. & O. L. BE. W. Va. 4s. 1941.. oe 
Bethlehem Steel ist 5s, 

Bethlehem Steel 5s. 1 

Bethlehem Steel fund 5s, 1942.. 

Braden Copser 65 

Brooklyn Edison ie A 1949.. 

Brooklyn Edison 6, B, 1930 . 

BruokJyn Edison 7s, ser C 

Brooklyn Edison 7s. ser. D. 1930... !073¢ 
Brooklyn Union Elev. ist 1950.... 8!% 
Brooklyn. Union -Gas ist is 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts. 4448... 
California Gas & Elec 5s 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 5s ’38. 854 
Canadian Pacific deb. 4% perpetual berke 
Canadian Northern 6%8 

Canadian ‘Northern Ry. 7s, ae ety 
Central Leather 6s, 1925......--+ 96% 
Central of Georgia ist 5s ....----- 98 
Central of Georgia Gs .......se++++ 98% 
Central Pacific ist 4s, 1949. seccoe C556! 
Cerro de Pasco 8s, ser. F. 1931...112% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%%8, 1992.... 84% 
Chesapeake & O. conv.' 4148, 1930. 85% 
Ches & Ohio fd imp 5s . er ae 
Ches, & Ohio, Conv. 5s. 1946....-- 88 
Chicago & Alton 3s.... 
Chicago & Alton 3%s 
Chic., Burl. & Q. 4s, IH. div, 1949. 
Chi. Burl. & Quincy 5e.......s-+- 96% 
Chic, Bur & Q, jt. 6%, 1986. ... 106% 
Chi Burl & Q g m 4s ......-- canad ee 
Chicago, Mil & St. P 3%s 65 
Chi, Mil & St Paul 4s 

Chi., Mil. .& St. P.. deb. 4s, 1 

Chi. Mil & St. P.fund 4s, 2014.. 58% 
Chi, Mil & St P cv 4%8 vecect LAM 
Chi Mil & St P g m 41¢s 

Chi. Mil. & St. P. ev. 6s. 2014-B.. 66 
Chic, Mil & Puget Sound 4s 

Chi. & Northwestern ore 

Chi & Northwestern 5s.. 

Chi & Northwestern 6s 

Chi. & Northwestern 644,, 1836... 106 
Chi & Nortliwestern 7s, 1990..... 106% 
Chi R: 1. & Pac. fund 48. 1934... 79% 
Chi. Great Western 4s, 1959....- 6! 
Chicago & E. Illinois g. m. 58..->» 774 
Chicago Railways 5s. 1927 


‘ 
eeeeeeeae ees 


Vhi Union Station 4%s, 1963.....-. 


Chi. Union Station 6%s ser. C...- 
Chi & West Indiana 4s, 1950..... 72% 
Chile Copper 15-year Ge.....--- —s 
Chile Copper 7s, 1923 — 
oc CC & St Louis gen 4s, 1993.. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5s 
Colorado & Southérn 4348, 1935.. 
Columbus Gas, Ist 5s.......-¢s0+ 9! 
Comp ‘& Tabulating 6s.......-. esse 93% 
Consol. Gas conv. 78. 1925. -«. 0+ 107% 
Con. Coal Co. of ryland 5s....... 87% 
Cuba R R 5s. eee eeeeeereeseeGeese 8044 
Cuba R. R. 734s, 1986. ......e000+ 102% 
Cuba’ Cane Sugar 8s 
Cuban Am Sugar 8s, 1931. cocccces 104 
Cuha Cane Sugar cv. deb. 8s..... &4 
Delaware & Hudson fund......... 89 
Denver & Rio Grande 48 '36...... 76% 
Denver & Rio G 41468......++- v.- 80% 
Denver & Rio G imp 5s, 1928 
Denver & Rio G. fund 5s.... 
Detroit Edison 6s, ser B, 1940... 
Detroit United 4148, 1932 
Diamond Match s. f. 74s, 1935.. 1073 
Duquesne Light ‘6s, 1949 
Duquesne Light cv deb 744, 1986. 104% 
Erie general 4s, 1953... .... ¥ooscee 
Erie cofvertibles—A. 1953........ 39 
Erie convertibles—D. 1953. . eccdese 42% 
Erie General Lien 
Erie prior den 4s, 1996.. 
E. 1. du Pont Ne Nem’rs_ 7148,1981. 10414 
Fjsk Rubber §&s. 
Florida East Coast ist 4%s 863% 
Framer, Indies. Corp. 7 1-2s...... 99 
Gal. H. & H., S8...nececvees cove 87% 
General Elec deb 58, 1952........ 9 
General Electric 68. 1940......... 104% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8s, 1931. 993% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8s, 1041. 114} 
Grand Trunk Gs.......-- sc cescetsnetGn 
Grand. Trunk 7s, 1940. .receoeeees ll0% 
Great Northern. ee. icneccpawe 9634 
Great Northern 7s.. ~ 10758 
Hudson & Man. Ist ine. 5s, 1957.. 60% 
Hudson & Man fund 5s. 1957..... 793% 
Hilinois Steel 4148, 1940.......... 92 
‘Ill Cetit fd 48.....--- bic caged, OOM 
Ill. Cen. C.St.L.&N. O.it. Ce-A ‘1963. 94% 
Illinois Central 6148, 1986........108% 
Indiana Steel SS ,-...eeeeeers one DH 
international Mer M col 6s 95% 
International Paper 5s, B, 1947... 83% 
Interborough R T fund 5s 4 
Interborough-Met. ctf. 4445, 1956. TEA 
i4 
invincible Ol BS. cecccsesesescsess 95% 
Iowa Central 48...¢+cescessececess 40 
lowa Central 5s 
Kansas City Term ist 4s, 1960.. 
Kagsas City Southern ¢ ere e ge . 65% 
Kansas City Southern 5s. 1950... . . 86 
Kan City, Wt St & Mem Gish 7% 
Kelley Springfield Tire &s.. vevebgss 1064 
Laclede Gas 5s 88 
Lake Shore 48.° 1028......-scesee% 93 
Lehigh Valley 6s ioscacwlt 
Long Island gem Mort.......esse0s 784¢ 
Lou. & Jeff. Bdg., 48......%.. coe 7856 
Louisville & Nashville 4s 
| Louisville & Nashville 5Sige......102% 
'Market St Ry ist con Ss ...... 885 
Manhattan Sta 48. ..cccsevcsccssee DH 
Mex Pet of Dela conv 8s..........103% 
Michigan State Telephone 5s.. 


eeeeee eee 83 


« 10254 


‘| Midvale Steel & Ord cv 5s 


Mob.&Ohio, St. L.&Cairo 4s, 1931. 86 
Minneapolis & St Louis 4s 
Minne’lis & St. L. fund 4s. 1948. 39% 
Missouri Pacific fund 5s, B, 1923. 99% 
Missouri Pac. g. m. 4s, 1975..... 623% 
Mo.. Kan. & Tex.. p.l. 4s, ser. B..-774% 
Mo Kan & Tex 2d ctf 4s ........ - 58% 
Mo., Ken. & Tex. p-L 

Mo.,. Kan & Tex. adj. 

Mo Kan & Tex p ! 6s ser C 9434 
Mo., Kan. & Tek. "% ext. notes.. 69% 
Minn St P & 8 Ste Marie 64s.... 101% 
Montana Power 5s ..... sececceseee. MY 
Montreal Tramways 5s .........:. 86 
Morris & Co. 4%, 1939. REE SI 


wv ecasen OL 
‘ - 10656 
GUbs....... coceceees 107% 
Is into b Gaia os WK 
“ee eeessdcsostece 34 
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_Peeeeertecrlerecrcerrry 92 
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| 34s eeeeeereence 44'6 
eee wees eat erarcesece 68 
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Z2ZLLZZA 
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. SP reser cerer seers 107% 


1941. ....ceesees 103% ei 
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8434 
77% 
109% 
110% 
96% 
98 
98 
83% 
12% 
84 
easy 
95 
8734 
57 
45% 


. au 
E63 


7 
7334 
60 


5834 
64% 
84 


‘6 


10234 
8254 
t 104% 
84 
89 
76% 
ROM 
79% 
, 46% 
102 34 
1% 
10734 
wis 
104% 
él . 
{39 
42% 
4444 
6i . 
044 
“3x 
86% 
99 
87% 
99 
10454 


14 
10134 
110 
66% 
107% 
60% 
18% 
92 
85% 
94% 
107% 


Oe %s 


StL & SF 4s A... 


‘1K Netherlands 6s 


| one-third. 


par 
1920 ms 1921, -which 


Pac 3s apecond boecsedoocctess 62 ‘ 
Pac 4s. wee eeresereseeeseseoes 85% 
: Bell Th. ceecassirseseees 107 
L 4s "29 weeveli TiriT Tet 90 
Line 43 seeee sees eeeeesses 90% 
Line gtd O8 ahaa esarateeQre Tans 
Ore-Wash Ry 4s...... Fe FREE RE HS; 
Steel 8s, ser A, ioai... coves FIM 
Pac G & E Ss. ......++.4- ecccccee OY 
Packard Motor Wig oies ocbck ee 
Pan-Am Pet Co 7s ‘8U. ccces Me” 
Paris-Lyons M ts W egy seer esas Bs 


~ 


eee eee 


ccccevacces 107% 

eee sevebecccaceeae 16 
Phillip Ry 4s........- ‘ . SI 
Pierce Oil 8s 
P, CC&S8StLg wm 5e, ser A ’70. 94% 
Pub Serv N J 5a , Ie 4 
Reading 48 i cdba dknthipocese 2e 8434 
Seaboard Air Line rf 4s...... 
Seaboard 4s sta 
Seabvard Air Line adj 5s 
Seaboard Air Line 6s A........... 
Sharun St Hoop 8s. 
Sinclair Oi) is.v * ....,: 
Sinclair Oi! 748........- 
So Bell Tel 5s... 
So Pac 48.....6.-. 
So Pae rf. 4s.... 
We PRO, SEVER i xe Evewdevdic 
ee 2 Pe Cou ere 
BO RS MB cei wakticaee: 
Be: Ryo GASS sc accws Ovceeves esccocece PH 
So Ry 6498...... cece eens ccccestse 95% 
Stand v0 Cal deb MOGs cot ecbheensounee 
StL & SOW. ch 46... cecdcsecce 74% 
St LL. & Bo W ist--46 sccccdcceiis 77% 
St L So W Os....... os ee ch awe 
St Li OP te Blo iced nics ccccchs 
STL & SF adj 6s. 


49% 
eves as eeecenceos 95'4 
ceeeeese- yBb1g 
arn tns 6 TOE 
944 
80 


eeeee@eoe@eweeeenee ee 86 : 


coseses 89H 


eeeeeee ee 


UGE “OR ee St or 

StL & SF pl 6s C.......... aééeoe 

Steel & ec Se an be séoudin 9735 
AMG _AY BAD 46. Ss ivctne owe’ 

Third “Av 4s in Sboeccséssce OO 
Tidewater Oil Pains 0.060 0enecng teres 
T St L& W 3i%s 

MO POO ORE kc ccicesccecdccace Sm 
Union Pac deel Pama dba 
gah hee be PET TO LEE Ee 
U S Rubber 5s - 87 
U S Rubber 7% notes, 1928... ... 105%, 
U 8S: Robber 7%. ceececccscedccess LOOM 
U 8 Steel rf 5s. eecescescoccocees (Ol 
Utah Power 5s °44....... cc ccc nce 9034 
Va Car Chem Ist 5s.. seceeveseseses WH 
Va Car-Chem 6s te eeecerersessece DB 
Va Car Chem TAB. ceeeeeeescecess 96 
Va : QP. Beini: ss deqdaonscencekca we 
Wabash Ist Bs '89 ..........0000e. 96," 
Wabash 2d 5s 39. CPPS eeeseseecere 8645 
West Elec 1st 5s. voteeeccccctceded 100 
West Maryland 4s...........0ceecs 62% 
West Shore 48 ». ox. cc icccccccccee 8015 
West Union vat awe cenegecceckicolGe 
West Pac ist 5s. eecdcediccccces: OTM 
West - Pac “@s........ Capeve evecees 9B 
W&L EB 4%s..... ier sence eccce 60 
Wickwire-Spencer 7s, 1985. . 

Wilson Ist. és, 1941. 
Wilson cv 6s ’28 
Wilson 7%s ’31 
Wisconsin Cent 4s. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
—  Last——~ 
2:55 p.m. 

High Low Mch.27 Mch.25 
s8 14 9796 8.10 , $7.96 
98.16 98.26 £8.20 
$8.02 98:16 98.02 
99.32 99.38  %9.30 
98.28 98.38 98,32 
100.74 100.78 100,76 
100.02 © 100.02 100,02 

and cents per $100 buad 


3ig@ 1947 

Ist 44g 1947... 

2d 45 1942.. 

3d 4%s 1928... 99,32 

4th 4%s 1933., 98.30 

Victory 43s. . 100.80 

Victor 3s. .100.02 
Quoted in dollars 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Argentine 5s ........ get ecenonads P 
Argentine 7s W. 1 J... ccsecceeees DH 
Chinese Ry 58 iccccccccccccssss 
City Berne 8s ...... PREY ae 
City Bergen 8s dna cade cbeCeenewuree 
City Bordeaux Ge .....cescessecess 
City Copenhagen 5148 .....-sse+- 
City Lyons Ge <i. cccccccccccccccse ogi 
City Marseilles 66 ..2.ecccccceesee 86% 
City Rio Janeiro 8s EIN Dect 
City Tokyo 5s joveeeccacvsn “Ee 
Gity of San Paulo 8s .....4....+6: . 102 
City Zurich 88 .esiccccccccces cee ll4% 
Dept Seine 7s ..vsecccceccecccees 95% 
Danish 8s A 
Danish 8s B 


Civetireducévocceveoettte 


ie ateckoecesesncope tlie 
Dom Canada 5s ’31 ......ccccccnse 9 
Dom Canada 5%s 29 «» 100 
Dom Canada 58 °'26 ......... ccccce D 
Dominican Rep 88 ..ccscscsscese 90% 
Dutch B Indies Ge ......cceeese H4% 
Dutch E Indies 6s, 62 wi .... 94% 
French Republic 7148 «+. .3...0+2-103Y% 
French Republic 8s ... eccccs WO 
Japanese 48 .........- ecodsescenese U9 
Japanese ist 4%%s.. 
Japanese 2d 4468. ..ccecccessecese 89% 
K Belgium 6s........ ecvccceccecs 109% 
Bi  Belwiwee . TAGB.< oc cccccecccce «2 109 
K Denmark 68.......ceeceesereee WY 
K Belgium , 89, ........+.-++ 108% 
K Denmark CUeahon wodhedessudtOe 
ROG s cows cScc covecoceccccocese OF 
W Tibececevecce 
pc ddekdeonesehecee 
shoes SS iiickates cc 
"ZB i ccccccencecc (Ol 
Republic Chile 83 °41............0. 104 
Republic Chile 8s °46...... eeese + 
Cuba ids 1904 ........ bei dewnce eves GO 
Republic Cuba 4348 ......... cose 3B 


eeeeG@eerseeenee ee 90 


K Norways 8s.. 
K Sweden 6s. 
Republic ‘Chile 8s 


Republic Uruguay 8s....... crete 106% Ss 


S Queensland 6s..... 
S Queensland 7s. .........cecceses 108% 
S$ Rio G du Syl “RRL PEE 
S San Paulo 8s..... sesene cesecsee 104 
Swiss Conf 8s............ écoscccekiGne 
Un K Gt Britain Sus "20. 2.2002 165% 
Un K Gt Britain 5%s "22. avn cee ee 104% 
Un K Gt Britain 5% °37.........100° 
U: S&S Brasil Se. 2... cq ccvcccccccccfOS6 
U S Mexico 4s....... bee cereereees 47% 
U S Mexico 5s..... bas cobbecécteoc gy: 
U S Mexico 5s, saree 


es eee 


BRITISH RUBBER 
OUTPUT LARGER 


Figures received from 197 rubber 


erecesoeseses 100K 


estates managed in London: show an/| 


output for the month of January, 1922, 
of 4500 tons, as eompared with 3400 


‘tons for the corresponding month in 


1921. In other words, an increase of 


If these data could ‘be 
taken as typical of the whole industry, 
it would mean an —— of 90,000 
tons per annum. 

“With the American one slack- 
ening up during the months and in- 


creased output as indicated in the fig- 
ures above, it is easy to unde ad,’ 
says Trade Commissioner Butlerj at 
London, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, “the reason for the drop 
in the price of rubber to the new low 
level of 744d. at the end of the month 
of February. Evidently, with the im- 
proved condition prevalent at the end 
of 1921, rubber-producing companies 
expected the situation prove con- 
stantly, .and conseqtiently issued 
orders to their plantations to increase 
the output with disastrous results. 
. “Some satisfaction is. prevalent in 
London. rubber circles due to the com- 
ison’ of the eight quarter years of 
show the con- 
sistent improvement in the quantities 
of rubber by the United Stat 
uring | yt . in 
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700 Nipissing .*... ys... 


in a report to the United States De- 


NEW. “YORK CURB 


ee es miblerhiaLe , 
Sales High Low Close 
300 Acme Coal , 
1850 Acme eager bees 
2500 Amal 
100 Car 


500 Chicago 
200 Cleveland AU 


4500 Con Motors 
100 Durant Mot Ind..... 
1500 Federal Tel 
70 Gifette Saf Razor. .192 
600 Glen Alden Coal.... - ea 
600 Goldwyn Pictures. 
300 Goodyear Tire 
100 G’year Tire pf 
, 600. Grant Motor 
“ 100 Heyden. Chemical .. 
2200 Libby McNeil 
300 Lincoln Motors A .. 
* 130 New Jersey Zinc .. 
300 Peerless Motors 
6000 Radio Corp com 
2700 Radio Corp pf .... 
2000 So Coal & Iron 
400 Standard Motors .. 
‘4100 Tenn Ry L&P .... 
50 Todd moh al hive 
- 700 US Lt%Ht com. 
3000 US Steamship . sic: a3 ie 
6000 US Ship Corp...... .08 
$300 Unit Ret Candy ... 5 
2200 West End Chem.... .7 
OILS 


100 Anglo Am Oil: 
200 Atlantic Lobos 
10 Ohio Oil 
10 Prairie 
2000 S O of Ind 
500 Allen Oil 
2000 Allied Oil 
2600 Ark Nat Gae 
9000 Boone Oil \........ ors 
5300 Boston Wyoming . 
900 Carib Syndicate... 
180 Cities Serv .. 
300 .do B stfs..... 
206 Gb DUR. vcvctves -»+ 59% 
400 Contl Ref Co 3 
600. Cosden & Co pfd... 

200 Creole Syndicate .. 2% 
11100.Engineers Petr .....54 
1300 Federal Oi] ........ 1% 

300 Gilliland Oil . 
600 Glen Oil 
3000. Goldeld Florence... . 
6000 Hard’ Sh Mining.... 
10000 Harmill Div M...... 
500 Hecla Mining 
100 Hollinger G Mines... 
800 Indep Lead M...... 18 
400 Jerome Verde Div.. 
500 Kerr Lake 
-3000 Lone Star .-......... ; 
2000 McK-Dar-Sav M .... 
26000 Htindson Oil ........ 4 
2000 Interna Pet 
500 Keystone. Ranger ... 
1400 Kirby Pet 
400 Livingston Pet 
50 Lone Star Gas .... 
2600 Lyons Pet 
1200 Maracaibo Oil 
16000 Meridan Oil 
400 Mérritt Oil 
100 Mexican Eagle Oil. 
100 Mexican Oil 
500 Mountain Prod ...: 
35000 Noble Oil ... 
3300 Omar Oil .......... 
600 Pennok Oil ........ 
600 Salt Creek 
200 Sapulpa Ref ....... 
3600 Simms Pet 
10800 Skelly .Oil 
200 So Pet & Ref ..... 
16300 Tex Oil & Land ..... 
100 Tidal Osage 
1800 Wilcox Oil 


MINING 
“1200 Alas-Brit ae Metals 3% 
2000 Big 
35800 Bos & Mont Dev.. 
1000 Candelaria Mining. rs 
100 Cong Cop Mines.. 
1900 Cortez Silver ..... 
4506@Cresson Gold 
34000 El Salvador ‘ 
13000 Eureka Croesus .... 
200 Magma Copper .... 
500 Mason Valley ..... 1% 
800 Motherlode Clit ...._.7% 
6100 National ‘Tin ...... .44 
2000 Nevada Ophir ..... .35 ‘ 
654 
1000 Ray: Hercules ..... .03 
_ 7000 San Toy Mining. ... .08 
‘ 2000 Silv Kg Cons Min. 45 : 
100 South Am P&G... 4% 
1000 tSewart Mining.. .09 ~- 
100 Tonopah Belmont. . 1% 
1900 Tonopah Div Min  .62 
‘ 800 United Eastern... 135 
700 West End Cons... 1% 
13 Allied Packer 6s.... 72 
2 Aluminum 7s 33.....102% 102% 
1Am.Let & Traf 6s..105 105 
‘ 22Am Tel & Tel 6s 22.1055g 10014 
8 Am Tel & Tel 6s 24.101 101 
7 Anaconda Cop 68... 98% 98% 
9 Anaconda Cop 7s 39, 103 103 103 
'6 Anglo Am Oil M48. 108% 108% 103% 
1 Armour & Co 7s.. 103 §=103 
5 Barnsdall 8s 9914 99% 
11 Béth Steel 7s 23. --101%4 101% 101% 
8 Beth Steel 7s, 35....101% 101% 101% 
1 Can Pac 6s 10D% 101% 101% 
20 Cent Steel 8s 99% 99144 99% 
7 Colum Grapho 8s .. 46 - 46 
3€Con Textile 8s 964%4 96% 
-1Cop Ex Asn 8s 23..102% 102%. 1024 
2 do 24 102%: 102% 102% 


2 do 2 


20 Inter RT 8s 22.... . 
1 Kennecott Cop 7s. .102% 
9 


10 Libby McNeill 7s. 
15 Manitoba 7s 

1 National Lea 8s.... 
29N Y,NH&@H 4s.... 

12 Phila Co 6s 44 

2 Phillips Pet 7%s.. 

4 Sears Roeb’k 7s 22. 10014 
5 do-23 

-9 Shawsheen 7s 

6 Sowest Bell Tel 7s. .103% 
5 Stan Oil of NY7s 25.104% 


VLADIVOSTOK IS 
RESUMING ACTIVITY 


The importance of Vladivostok for 
Japanese shipping is indicated by the 
fact that two-thirds of the total traffic 
through. this port during 1921 was 
carried in Japanese bottoms. For 
1922 it is estimated that the quantity 
of eereals alone that will be sent from 


Manchuria to Japan through Viadivos- 
tok will amount to about 242,000 long 
tons, says Trade Commissioner Mayer 


partment of Commerce. For the pur- 
pose. of» Senaie 7 and e 


company 
known as ‘Wiadivo-Unie’” ri represen 
a union of Japanese import expert 2s 
shipping gen pg ( cluding" such 
firms as Mont 


tablished headquarters in Harbin an 


SOAP CONCERN’S PROFITS . 
LONDON, March 25—The met so re, 
port of Lever Bros., soap man 
ws, after for 
ere was a profit of £4, 


-Amp 


% | Wal Wateb pf.. 38 


| for 


‘and pre gt : 


a dividehd on the ordinary shares -at-the | 
rate off 10 per cent. Paes | 


* 


“BOSTON. STOCKS ~ 


2:50 p.m. . 
- Open High Low Mar.27 Mar.25 

Ahmeek eeee¢s eee 65 62 

Pneumatic.: 3% 

4m Pueu 24 pf.. 14% 

4m Sugar Ref. 70 

Am Sug Ref pf. 97% 

Am Tel & Tel. .1/9% 

Am Woolen..... 86% 

Am Woolen pf.. 106 

Amoskeag .......107 

Amdéskeag pf.... 83 

Anaconda ...... 30 

Atlas Tack..... 20 

Beth Steel B 


Bos & Albany... 1/42 

B&M. 8s A, 1 pf. 28 

B&M, = C, 1 pf. 38 

Butte. Ballak.. le 

Cal & Ariz..... 58 

Cal & Hecla.....279 

Carson Hill. 1S% 

Chic Junct......130 

Connor, John T.. 22 

Cop Range ..... 42 
Davis Daly...... 7 

East Butte...... 10% 
Eastern Mfg Co. tig 
Hasterpn 8 S.... 61% 
Edisqn Elec.....168 
Gardner Motors.. 14 
General Electric. .152% 

Gray & Davis... 17X% 
Greenfield T&D. 24% 

Hood Kubber 51 

int Cement Corp. 33 

Int Cotton Mills. 30 

Js Creek........103% 
Island Oi)....... | 

Isle Royale...., 23% 
Libby McNeill... 4% 
Loew's Theatres. 10% 
Maine -Cent..,.... 33% 

Mase Gas....... 71% 

Mass Gas pf.... 6514 } €5% 
Mayflower Ol C.. 4% 4% 
‘Mexican Inv...5 20 20 
Miss Riv Pow... 20% 

Miss Riv Pow pf.. 7834 79% 
Mohawk ' «87% 


eeeeee60 57 


| National. Leath.. 10% * 10% 


New Oornelia 0. 17% 7% 

N. E. Obl. coscce 4% 4% 

Nipissing eereceece 646 3 6% 

NYNH&H.. 19% 19% 

Old Col R RB.... 85 85 

Orpheum Circuit. \I8s 8 

Pacific Mills. ...168 170 

Plant, T G, pf.. 80 80 
1834 
122%, 122% 122% 

Rutland K R. pf 23% 

Shattuck Ariz... 

St. Mary’s Ld.. 

Studebaker 


Swift Intl .... 21 DER? 4 
‘Swift & Co.....103% 03% 
Trinity eeerseeoe 2 2 
Tuolumne........ 60¢ 60c . 
United Fruit... .137 137 
Unit Shoe Mac.. 43% 45 
Unit Sh Mac pf.. 26 26 
‘0 S&S Smelt pf.... 45 45 
U. 5S. Steel....... 94% 94% 
Utah ADOT. cece 3% 3% 
Utah Consol nsol..... 2 2 
Utah Met &T.. 1% 1% 
‘Ventura Oil...... 22% 5 22% 
Waltham Watch. 8% 8X 
38 


Walworth ,Mfg.. 9 9 
-~Warren Sros.... 30% +30% 
W’'n Bros ist pf. 35% 35% 
West End ...... 49% 49% 
West. End pf>... 58% 5834 
Westinghouse ...57% 57% 
Wolverine see 02 12 
Wic’wire — S218 «baa 
LIBERTY RONDS 
ide. 1947... me) 54. «97.64 
lat 43g, 1947 


Kod 4Kq. 1942, 


2d 4s reg.. 
3d 4% s, 1928, 
4th 44s, 1938, 
4th 434s reg. 
Victory 4s 
Vic 4% reg., 


100.64 ‘1 
2 100.44 


. OTHER 
At G&WISS 5s... ‘51K 
Carson Hill Notesio8 
Hood Kubber 7s.. ‘964 
M @ 4%sa 29.... 91% 
Miss Riv Pow 5s.. 89% 
NET &T Se..... 95 
Seneca Cop Syr 8s 103 
Warren Bros Ts 105 
West T & 1 T r 5s. 93% 


LEATHER MARKET 
SLOW TO IMPROVE 


First Quarter Deficit Likely for 
Central Company 


Due to slow demand for its products 
and further curtailment in its tannery 
operations, Central Leather Company 
is expected to show a deficit for the 
quarter ended March 31. In the last 


quarter of 1921, thé bie sole leather 
company showed a net profit of 
$1,146,712, and surplus after interest 
charges of $687,160. 

The final quarter of last year was 
the first to show profitable operations 
since the three months’ period ended 
March 31,1920. This furnished ground 
encouragement, but ‘business 
dropped off in January and February. 
Operations were probably not over 40 
per cent of capacity. Leather prices 
continued unsatisfactory and on 4 
level to show no profit on a replace- 
ment basis for hides. 

Central Leather has bought a con- 
siderable amount of hides within the 
last two or three weeks and at prices 
about 24% cents a pound below the 
basis of December last. This price re- 
cession was partly accounted for by 
poorer quality of winter take-off, also 
by quiet business. , 


BOSTON CURB 


_ (Quotations to 2:30 p. m.) 


Alpha Mines , 
Allied Oil 
Bagdad Silver .... 
Boston Ely 
Boston & Montana 
Bluebell 


‘eee eivesntesenuiun ll 
. , acs teeecceseesane OD . é 
eet eee eee 23 . 
Ohio Copper wnseWeb ees s 07 
Ranier Mines ........,.:.. 3 
‘Seven Metals ............ (05 
So States COMB... os. seeee >+ & 


ere het eeaee 


‘S qe Oi) “+49 e eee gene 
| Three Metals 
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~ BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


IN VESTMENTS 


‘|PLAN TO REDUCE ~ 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


R SCALE Foreign Loans Could Be an Aid 


to American. Industries. 


The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil has sent a letter to other trade or- 


_ | ganizations and chambers of com- 


to pu 
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IN HIDE MARKET 
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1919. 


merce throughout the United ‘States 
requesting their cooperation in a plan 
which it believes will assist in re- 
‘}ducing unemployment in the United. 
States by providing that part at least 
of the proceeds of foreign loans floated 
here shall be spent for the purchase 
of ‘American products. 

' The council urges ‘American inves- 
tors to insist that the underwriters of 
foreign loans shall require the in- 
clusion in the loan agreement,. wher- 
ever practicable, of a stipulation cov- 
ering such use'of the loan proceeds. 
The.council points out that it is the 
settled practice of British and other 
‘European bankers to require such a 
stipulation as’a condition precedent to 
making a foreign loan, and adds: that 
the effect of such a practice in pro-. 
viding employment for the industries 
of the country furnishing the money 
is obvious. 

\This proposal of the National For- 
eign Trade Council is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the importance of 
the firms composing the council.. 
These include the United States Steel 
Corporation, Standard Oil Company, 
Pullman Company, Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Bloedell-Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Hupp Motor Car Company, 
Grasselli Chemical Company, United 
States Rubber Company, California 
Barrel Company, International Har- 
r Company, American Locomotive 
Company, General Electric Company, 
Foundatign Company, Wilson & Co., 
and American Radiator Company. 

“The United States today has an 
industrial establishment capable of 
providing much more than is needed 

says 

O. K: Davis, secretary of the council. 
“The slackness of foreign trade is 
one of the strongly influential ‘factors 
in ‘our present business depression. 
The Foreign Trade Council believes 
t this depression might be sub- 
ntially relieved by requiring for- 
ark countries which are borrowing 
here to follow their loans with orders 
that would give work to American 


factories.” 
The letter calls attention to some 


recent. instances where this policy J 


was not followed, in one of which the 
borrowers expected to be required to 
spend part of the loan in the United 
States; but because they were not so 
required, are planning to spend in 
Germany the money borrowed here. 


SILK GOODS STILL 
IN LIGHT DEMAND 


The silk goods éarket continues ex- 


jobbers. or cutters. The situation is 
apparently due to the general uncer- 
tainty regarding. a continuance of cur- 
rent high prices of raw silk. The pub- 
lic demand is for lower prices, which 
manufacturers8.are unable to meet on 
account of high costs of raw material 
and labor. Wage cuts are not re- 
garded as probable or advisable, and 

alternative is to stabilize the Japa- 
nese raw silk market. 

The Silk Association is expected “to 
pass a resolution to be sent to ‘the 
Japanese Government, recommending 
certain changes in trading rules‘of the 
Japanese exchange which may relieve 
the situation. As the United States is 
the largest consumer of Japanese silk, 
the cooperation of Yokohama mer- 
chants is expected. 

The tendency of mills to cut produc- 
by Schwartzenbach, Huber & Co., one 
tion is indicated in. the announcement 
of the larger manufacturers, with 
mills' in France, Germany and the 
United Statés, that they have cut oper- 
ations to 60 per cent, to avoid accumu- 
lating stock of goods that cannot be 
sold. profitably at the present cost of 
production. 

There are two encouragaing factors. 
One is the improvement in rural con- 
ditiot#, reflected in improved buying 
from the middle west and sonth, and 
increased business done by large mail 
order houses. The other is the re- 
markable increase in the buying of 
broad, silks by retail stores. One of 
the largest producers stated that sales. 
to retailers so far this year exceed 
sales in the similar months last year 
by a large margin. 


Public Utility Earnings 

NORTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC 
Twelve months ended Feb. 28: 

1922 1921 

$8,550,776 $10,883,647 
6,270,212 
2,280,564 
1895/1839 

385,425 


25,425 


Gross earnings 

|} Oper exp and taxes.. 

income ...++-4- 

Fixed charges ....+:- 

Net income eeeeeeeeee 

Div pref® ...cecscees: 
cée eee 


*Cumulative pe unpaid since Dec. 1, 


224, 566 


COMMONWEALTH POWER RAILWAY 
& LIGHT C CO. ‘ 
1921 


Gross yarees $2,629, 616 $2,633,699 
Net income a eeeeerees . 298, 460 272,177 
Surplus 208,695 , 182,412 


$5;477,396 
623,550 
444,020 


e*ethee eee eee eee 


eaves. $5,441,046 
** 589,34 


Changes 
"$26,195 
*171,277 


: $38,755. 


°256,840 | Oe 


; | Railway net . 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
OPERATING RATIO 
SHOWS DECREASE 
F damaxs ‘Gross Drops $1 303,- 


000 From January, but Ex- 
~ ‘penses $1,134,660 


While the February earnings state- 
ment of Southern Pacific showed a 
$2, 507, 000 decrease in gross, the bal- 
ance of net after taxes and rentals, 
decreased only $554,493, reflecting the 
firm grip the officials have on the 
operating ratio. a 

‘February gross at $17,332,355 was 


the smallest for any month in more 
than two years, or since prior to the 
rate increase. Operating expenses, 
however were also down to the low 
point for any month in more than two 
years. February grdss dropped $1,- 
303,000 from ,January, but operating 
expenses were cut by $1,134,660. 
Operating Ratio 
- The ratio of ‘operating expenses to 
gross last month was 82.77 per cent, 
as compared with 83.8 per cent in 
January, 98 per cent in December and 
77 per cent last November. 

The $1, 318,349 of net operdting in- 
come in February brought the total 
for. the two months to $2,757,000. That 
is at the rate of a little more than 
8 per cent on the stock, but it should 
be noted that January .and February 
have invariably returned the smallest 
balances of net for any months in the 
year. 

February, especially, has always. 
shown up poorly, net that month. 
usually running 50 to 75 per cent | 
under that for any of the late sum- 
mer or, fall months. 

‘Best Months Ahead 

Over the past decade January has 
averaged about 70 per cent of the 
year’s net and February but 5 per 
cent, whereas. July has averaged bet- 
ter than 10 per cent, August 9 per cent, 
September 10.60 per cent and Octo- 
ber 12.60 per cent. The best months 
of the year are therefore ahead. 

The following tabulation is self ex: 
pase 
Oper. 
ratio 

Net 
$3,432,591 
5,329,949 
5,207,745 
7,423,283 
2,621,064 
*1,472,265 
1,439,318 
1,318,349 


_ Grogs 
$22,515,249 
24,111,922 
eccess 23,699,959 
27,402,595 
ooeees 21,801,168 


September. 


February 7,332,355 


* Deficit. 


MAINE FOURTH IN’ 
WATER POWER 


Water power figures fecently is- 
sued by the Maine Water Power Com- 
mission indicate that 
stands fourth among the states of the 
Union in the amount of developed 
water ‘power. Figures furnished by 
the United States Geological Survey 
for plants over 100 horsepower show 
that New York and California lead 
with slightly miore than 1,100,000 
horsepower. devéloped; 
with 453,556 horsepower, and Maine 


‘with 448,177 horsepower. 


MORE. LOCOMOTIVE, — 
BUYING EXPECTED 


Locomotive buying by domestic 
roads to date has been small, but is 
expected to follow car buying. . St. 
Paul, which was in the market for 50 


engines, has postponed placement of 
the contract and may not buy for 
some time. Louisville & Nashville is 
inquiring for 20 engines, and some 
other business is pending, but. the 
total is not great. 

Railroda equipment prices have de- 
clined* greatly from high levels of 
1920, and the tendency is downward. 
The 4000 box cars just purchased by the 
St. Paul are understood to have gone 


to $3000 paid by the same road for the 
same type of cars during federal con- 
trol. \: 


, 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
February : 1922 1921 
Gross $15,033,672 $14,165,359 
Oper expenses 12,049,949 13,245,229 
Railway net 2,983,723 920,130 
Oper income 2,071,125 61,420 


29,303,432 32,021,511 
3,594,230 967,230 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


- February: . 1922 
Oper revenue $3,807,685 
898,438 


1921 
$3,578,416 
$95,049 


Oper revenue 7,221,609 7,660,763 
Oper income: 1,319,248 75,823 
NEW YORK, ONTARIO, & WESTERN 
February : 1922 = 1921 
Oper revenue $959,926 $969,341 
Oper income ...... a 120,549 33,242 
From Jan. 1: 
1,766,229 


Oper revenue 
Oper income 59,746 


tDeficit. 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
‘The Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad 


1,928,868 
$41,308 


ary, 1922: 
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FISHER BODY’S AFFAIRS _ 
‘DETROIT, March 25—-In an outline of 
its situa n the Fishef Body Corpora- 
tion States that ‘it is in a position occu 
e| pied ig Hes few industrial concerns, it Foite 
been - Bs oy — ~ to Bde Sue ee new 
accou © a shortage of manufac- 


_ UNION BAG PLANS FINANCING 
.Union Rag & Paper Corporation is 
the issuance $6, 


) CONSTRUCTION. 


WORK GROWING 


Sh eliciti Running Alida of 1921 
—F oreign Contracts 


iniiebiaetae and construction com- 
panies say business is coming in ‘in 
increasing volume and the number 
of new projects put under way this 
year will’ outstrip 1921.. They base 
this on the fact that inquiries for bids 


jon contracts since the first of the year 


have been growing. It is expected the 
volume of projectéd construction will 
continue to increase throughout the 
year. 

Due to over-expansion in the war 
period, there is little doing in indus- 
trial construction compared with 
former years. The,only hope in this 
direction is that business when it 
does emerge from depression will be 
of such proportions as to call for, ex- 
pansion of many industrial enter- 
prises. This may be a long way off. 
Under normal conditions straight in- 
dustrial construction work §repre- 
sents about one-third the business 
of many of the larger engineering and 
constrution firms: . 

Increased business from _ other 
sources Offsets, to a fair. extent, lack 
of business from industrial manufac- 
turing sources. Work on extensions 
and betterments held up during the 
war period and still later by peor earn- 
ings is now under way by many util- 
ity companies: . 

Business from railroads continues 
small. It is*practically confined to 
contracts for imperative work. It is 
believed-any improvement in the rail- 


‘road situation would-be quickly fol- 


lowed by a large amount of new con- 
struction. 


Maine now 


Washington 


A bright spot is the amount of work 
and calls for bids coming from foreign 
countries, principally South American. 
Business of one large firm is now 40 
per cent foreign; in normal times 10 
per cent. Its business’ is now run- 
ning between 60 per cent and 70 per 
cent of the normal year’s average. 
When domestic business fell off, many 
large firms sent representatives to 
South America and contracts were 
secured on many projects which oth- 
erwise would have gone to local 01 
European engineers. 
One of the larger firms divides its 
present volume of business as foilows. 
At Nor- 
° present mally’ 
Straight industrial 
Public utility ....... 


. 100 100 


Another large firm. estimates that 
in February, 1922, it had 3000 names 
on its pay rollg, compared with 15,000 
ai the peak of business in August, 1920, 
a drop of 80 per cent. This organiza- 
tion signed up construction work |. 
totaling approximately $35,000,000 in 
1919,° $16,500,000 in 2920, and only $9,- 
000, 000 in 1921. ‘ 


BRAZILIAN STEEL 
INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Important developments in the na- 
tional iron and steel industry have 
taken’ place in Brazil during the last 
year, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by Commercial Attaché 
Schurz at Rio de Janeiro. These de- 
velopments represent a phase of the 
Brazilian Government’s policy to give 
thé Nation a -greater degree of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency by utilizing 
such resources as exist in the country. 
The object is to supply the home mar- 
ket for iron and steel and eventually 
to preduce a surplus for export to 
other South American republics. 

Iron and steel manufactures are de- 
veloping rapidly in Brazil, especially 
in Sao Paulo. The products of. this 
industry include nails, screws and 
bolts, chains, woven fence wire, ag- 
ricultural implements, enameled iron 


jis the vast stores of 


at under $1500, compared with close’ 


makes this report of earnings for Febru-. 


ware, rolling doors, safes, stoves, and 
a great variety of general foundry 
work. , 

The basis of the Br ian industry 
h-grade hema- 
tite“and magnetite ore existing in 
Minas Geraes and to a lesser degree 
in several other states, including. Sao 


Paulo and Parana. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The proposal of the Pacific Mills loom 
fixers that the wage reduction be 10 per 
cent instead of 20 per cent is rejected by 
the management. 


The -reorganization of the Island Oil 
& Transport Corporation is being -tenta- 
tively considered. A new corporation 
would be formed. 


,The Shipping Board has sold two Lake 
type.steamers for $151,000, or $23 a dead- 
weight ton. The best ships are held by 


‘the board at $30 a ton. 


President Harding is considering ask- 
ing Congress to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an American as a member of 
the Reparations Commission. 


The Kansoming Oil Company of Wyom- 
ing, a subsidiary of the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Company, has contracted for 20 
55,000-barrel oil tamks for the Salt Creek 
field, Wyoming. 


Permission has been granted to Bay- 
onne, N. J., by the state board of con- 
servation and development’ to convert a 
large part of Ramapo Valley in northern 
New Jersey into a gigantic reservoir. 
Development work, exclusive of lands, ; 
which must be condemned, will cost $29,- 
000,000. 


The Great Northern & Pacific Railway 
officials announce that ojl has been found 
along their roads within the last 10 days 
after exploring for two years. While no 
oil has actually been struck on the_ prop- 
erty of the Northern Pacific, geologists 
have informed the company that they 
have about 500,000 acres of oil land aiong 
the right-of-way in Montana. 


President (Hedley of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit‘ Company declared at a 
hearing before the New York Transit 
Commission that he would advance his 
program the purchase of 350 cars now 
contemplated during the next five years 
if his company could get from the Man- 
hattan Railway Company a reduction in 
the OE rent for the elevated lines. 


ous shortage would result from the coal 
strike since stocks on hand and produc- 
tion of non-union mines ‘would suffice 
until the strike is over. He:predicted pro- 


‘duction would be resumed in at least part 
et gations > yea ines 


; a 4 A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
inti Coal Association, says no seri- 


CONDITIONS IN 


CANADA IMPROVE 


Ne ak he Ritiead |: Io 


Chief Evidence of Recovery 


From Depression 


' 

OTTAWA, March 27—Evidence is at 
hand that underlying business condi- 
tions in Canada are much better. This 


evidence is found in the statement of 
Canadian railways in 1921. The totaL 


operating revenues of all railways 


was $44,000,000 less than in 1920 but 
net’ revenues were $22,500,00 greater 
at $35,324,000. The ratio of operat- 
ing expense to revenue was 92.14, 
compared with. 97.34 in 1920. The 
operating deficit on the government 
roads during 1921 was cut from $38,- 
000,000 to $16,339,000, and this gain 
has had a good effect. However, these 
roads have a long way to go before 
they break even. 


Defaults on Municipal Bonds 


Considerable attention has been 
drawn to the.fact that several munici- 
palities in western Canada have de- 
faulted on their bonds, and the deduc- 
tion in some quarters is that condi- 
tions generally are rather shaky. 
common with the western states west- 
ern Canada has suffered very greatly 
from the marked and sudden fall in 
the prices of farm products, together 
with high railway rates. But it is 
worthy of attention: that some of the 
Canadian loan companies having the 
largest amount of money out in loans 
in that portion of Canada, express ‘the 
utmost confidence in the outlook. It 
is true that- some small communities 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta have de- 
faulted, but it is to be added that not 
one of these has a population of more 


than 4000. Because a few towns have |. 


over-reached themselves in Saskatche- 
wan it should not. be inferred that 
there is anything wrong with the 
Province, which produces 50 per cent 
of all the wheat grown in Canada. 


In | 


The truth is that about 13 per cent of. 


.|the population of that Province is to 


be found in cities of 5000 and upwards; 

As far as the protecting of Canadian 
credit generally is concerned, it may 
be said without hesitation that no 
other Government has. done more to 
protect national credit than the Cana- 
dian. Indeed, in the matter of pro- 
tecting its credit through the;guaran- 
teeing of securities, Canada has gone 
to the extent of not only assuming 
liabilities that she might with good 
reason have passed on; but instead of 
doing this she is today actually taxing 
herself heavily to make these guaran- 
tees good. 


Value of Dollar Rises’ 


’ The trade returns for February con- 
tain the first. indications that the rise 
in the value of the Canadian dollar in 
the United States is being attended 
by heavier imports. In February the 
value of such imports was $37,070,000, 
compared with $33,579,000 in January, 
and it must also be taken into ac- 
count that not only was that a shorter 
month than January, but it a. fair 
assumption that the decline in prices 
was continued, which would mean a 
larger volume’of importations. On 


the other|.hand, the value of exports |. 


to the United States fell from $21,- 
150,000 in January to $20,110,000 in 
February. The outlook generally is 
for somewhat heavier imports from 
across the line. 

In this connection it may be said 
the impression is that there will be 
a reduction in the customs duties on 
some imports, and if these relate to 
agricultural implements, as is gener- 
ally supposed, the effect will be bene- 
ficial to the United States. 


IMPORTS INTO 
CANADA SMALLER 


OTTAWA, March 25—Imports. into} 


Canada for the 12 months ended with 
February had a,total value of $761,- 
026,261, as compared with $1,290,067,- 
546 for the previous 12 months, and 
$993,876,003 for the period ended in 
February, 1920. Dutiable goods im- 
ported were valued at $512,527,854, 
and free goods at $248,498,407. 

Exports were valued at $748,793,795, 
compared with $1,214,204,132 in the 12 
months ended with February, 1921. 

Imports ‘from the United States 
were valued at $524,962,951, and from 
the United. Kingdom $119,375,578: Ex- 
ports to the United States were valued 
at ‘$303,250,995, and to the United 
Kingdom, $293,666,295. 


CHICAGO GRAIN 
- MARKET IS LOWER 
\ 


CHICAGO, March 27—Wheat aver- 
aged lower in price today during early 
transactions. The opening, which 
was unchanged to %c lower, with May 
$1.30 to 1.30% ang July 1.15% to 1.16, 
was’ followed y downturns all 
around, although interrupted by tran- 
sient rallies. 

After opening *%c off to \c higher, 
May 58 to 58%, the corn market un- 
derwent a ‘moderate general fall. 

Oats started at %c decline to a 
shade advance, July 385% to 38%, and 
held near to initial figures. 

Lower quotations on hogs tended to 
weaken provision values. 


_—-— 


COMMODITY PRICES 


NEW YORK, March 27 (Special)—Fol- | 


lowing are the day’s cash prices for staple 
commercial products: 

Mar.27 Feb.27 Mar.28 

1922 1922 1921 

Wheat, No. 1 spring 1.77 1.88% 1.85 
Wheat, No. 2 red... 139% 1.54% 1.72% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.. .73% .81% 3 
Oats, No. 2 white .. .46 .50 
Flour, Minn pat 
Lard, prime 


>. 
. 
sree ee eee eee es 


29.375 30875 


2 12.875 
Rubber, ribism shts.. 14% 14% 
Cotton, Mid. Uplds..17.85 


18,80 
Steel billets, Pitts,.28.00 28.00 
Print cloths ........ .06 05%  .04% 


ae ia > . 
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[BROOKLYN RAPID 
_ TRANSIT’S GAINS 


System’s Earnings Recovering 


~and Receivership May End 


A net income of $115,400 for Janu- 


ary compared with a deficit of $475,- 
801 in the corresponding month of | 


1921, is shown by the Brooklyn Rapid | 
Transit system, including Brooklyn | 
City Railroad Co. For seven months) 


4jended Jan. 31 a surplus of $748,076. 


is shown, compared with a deficit of’ 
$7,382,672 a year ago. In the latter | 
figure, however, losses due to the. 
strike in September, 1920, are includ- | 
ed, which amounted, according to the. 
receiver, to $2,567,393. 

The January earnings substantiate 
the statement of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit stockholders’ committee, in 
rejecting the transit commission valu- 
ation of property, that the system as 
a whole is now earning full interest 
on its funded debt. January reports 


show improved earnings by all com- 


panies except the Brooklyn Heights 
railroad, and give indications of ac- 
celeration in the continuous improve- 
roy during the last six months of 
a9an; ‘* 

Improved earning power has given 
rise to the prediction, among security 
holders, that, at a not distant date, it 
will be possible to take the properties 
out of receivership. A protest against 
the transit commission valuation of 
$154,608,677 as a basis of acquiring the 
operating property in the name of the 
city has been made by representatives 
of security holders who value their 
property at approximately $84,000,000 
in excesg of this figure. 

Net profits after all interest deduc- 
tions for the six months ended Dec. 
31, 1921, and for the corresponding 
period of 1920 has been reported by 
the transit commission as follows:., 
7-———-Six months-——~ 

1921 1920 

$765,887 *$3,009,099 
*133,209 *3,897,770 
632,677 *6,906,869 


Surface roads 
Rapid transit roads.. 
Total for system... 


* Deficit. 

In connection with returning earn- 
ing power of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system, and in support of 
the forecast of an early end-.of the 
receivership, stockholders propose to 
request Receiver Garrison to take 
legal steps to recover approximately 
$20,000,000 for the city’s alleged de- 
faults under the construction pro- 
visions of subway contracts. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow 
Call Loans— Boston N. Y. 
Renewal rate 5% 414% 
Outside com’l paper... 5 @5% 4%@5% 
Year money 5 @5% 5 @5% 


Customers com’! loans. 5 @5% 5 @5%| 


544 @6 54% @6 
Today Yest’y 

Bar silver in New York... 

Bar silver in London 

Mexican dollars 

Bar gold in London 

Canadian ex. dis (%) 

Domestic Bar silver 


Collateral loans 


LEADING CENTRAL BANK RATES 


Discount rates at the 12 federal reserve 
banks and representative banking insti- 
tutions in foreign cities follow: 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Dallas 

Shkn Francisco 
Amsterdam 


Brussels 
‘Christiania 
Copenhagen 


Stockholm 
Switzerland 


CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES 


Boston New York 
$34,000,000 $350,200,000 
33,769,653 
15,000,000 
15,010,253 


Exchanges 

Year ago today 
Balances 

S. R. bank credit... 


60, 500, 000 
58,800,000 


ACCEPTANCE MARKET 


Spot, Boston delivery. 
Prime eligible banks— 

60@30 days 

30@60 days 

Under 30 days 
Less known banks— 

60@90 days 

30@60 days 

Coe ee GD nc ccuccéecs bine 
Eligible private bankers— 

60@90 days 

30@60 days 

Under /30 days 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Quotations of the more important for- 
eign exchanges e given in the following 
table, compared with those for the previ- 
ous day. With the exception of sterling 
and Argentina, all quotations are in cents 
per unit of foreign currency. Quotations 
as of 1:15 p. m. 
Sterling— Today Yesterday Parity 
“ <i $4.38 $4.866 

4.38% 4.866 
9.0350 .19.3 
37.80 40.2 
.00298750 .0031 .23.8 
5.11 .19.3 
19.42 19.3 
15.55 .19.3 
19.3 

.20.3 

.26.8 

-26.8 

.26.8 

19.3 

aes 96.48 


NEW ALLOY STEEL 
CONCERN FLOATED 


DETROIT, March 27—The Dominion 


Swiss francs 
Pesetas 

Belgian francs ... 
Kronen (Austria).. 


$15,000,000, has been incorporated and 
will establish a plant at Sarnia, On- 
tario, to manufacture alloy. For this 
work $3,500,000 8% bonds underwrit- 
ten in Detroit and Cleveland will be 
used. The plant will produce ‘50,000 
Mah at ee Pe orig in addition to 
igh-c steel for motor and allied 


TLELPHONE CO.’S 


STOCK RISE DUE 
TO EARNING PO 


Big Gain in Assets and Constancw 


in Earnings Explain Market 
Appreciation 


Huge assets and constancy in earn-#® 
ings explain the strength in the stock ¥ 


of the American Telephone & Tele- 
‘graph Company. 


The stock at the current market ; 
i\price shows a big gain in recent® 


months. 


Being non-taxable in Massa- = 


chusetts, the net return to investors? 


vestmaent merit than Telephone. 


years and the dividend has never been | 
lowered since they were begun. 


Strong Equity 
It is the equity element which © 
makes this security particularly at 


tractive, for it is the large tetal of 
assets behind the stock which makes” 


ment a reasonable one. 
Last year the system earned on its” 
total investment in plant only 5.2 per: 


resented by reserves and surplus, noth-* 
ing was paid out. On another third, or® 


stock. 
Judging from the growth of the pisnd 
the current dividend of 9 per cent is 
not as large as the 8 per cent some 
years ago. 


serves of $506,123,000 while’ the total. 
assets were $1,902,000,000. 


of $565,523,000. 


‘ Assets Climb 
The surplus and reserves, therefore, 


sets. They have grown in the 10 years | 
over 400 per cent, approximately .$62,- 
000,000 having been added last year, as” 
the following table indicates: 
Surplus 
and reserves 
Kon bbinesceceeune -...$506,123,216 
ob ceedeavecéeneduse eves 444,039,203 
388,574,000 
teudecsbes ecccccccccees 041,991,952 
diciskuen 303,525,651 
Hesenabecoeriscadnaas «++. 262,005,159 
veebdecodeerces eoscsess 225,401,663 
cogeeecccsesesscccscces 189,955,149 
duet eeesccscesccocesess 100,492,160 
99,712,905 
96,807,601 


are equal to 90 per cent of the total 


,ing, and as this surplus really belongs 


above 5 per cent. 


AMERICAN STEEL’S 


The greatest change in the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries balance sheet. as 


219,235 to $5,118,215. 


-difficulties in prompt payment by. rail- 
roads, removed by 
action in 1921. 

accounts necessitated. heavy bank 
able $5.650,000. Liquidation of these 


in 1921 made possible the reduction in 
notes payable to $500,000. 


with $7.866,932 in 1920. 
off for depreciation was $1,000, 000, 
previous. 


creased $455,054 to $5,937,333. 


dend declared but not paid before 
first of the year, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of net working capital to $13,- 
975,861 at the end of 1920. 


tion today is stronger than a year ago, 
owing to liquidation last year of 
frozen railroad credits and reduction 
of $5,150,000 in notes payable. 

Accounts payable were more than 
cut in two, to $1,528,437 from $3.188,- 
000 at end of 1920. 

Capital liabilities were reduced 
$666,123, of which reduction, $344,000 
was in 4 per cent debentures, $100,000 
in preferred and $222,123 in stock of 
subsidiaries not held by American 
Steel Foundries. Debentures were re- 
duced from $684,800 at the close of 
1920 to $340,800. Provision will be 
made this year for the retirement of 
remainder of these bonds, of which 
a were originally issued in 


LONDON MARKET | 
TONE. CHEERFUL 


were more brisk today, and sentiment 
was more cheerful. 


tion, the industrial department way- 


operations were professional. Royal 


Gilt-edged 
French loans were quiet around the 
previous prices: ~ 


Mines 2%. . 
count rat 


Money 3% per cent. 


ah or ey 


yd 
~% rye y 
Rs se Neohe R ati. 4 Ailsa ake £ ~ 
Pa ae ee | Mea 5 Sy ee ¢ 
PE eee a wy Z “4 % 


‘three mou 
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” 


e 
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The present surplus and reserves | 
stock of the parent company outstand- © 


to the stockholders, it may be said that 
the actual distribution on the stock ~ 
and the surplus and reserves is not 


FINANCE STRONG: 


of Dec. 31 was in accounts and bills © 
receivable, which declined from $13,- § 
The exception- © 
ally high figure in 1920 was due to # 


is much higher than is possible to ob-® 
tain in many stocks with no better in-¥% 


The stock has a recommendation en- © 
joyed by few equity securities, having® 
been an investment issue for many 


‘ 
< 


? 
#k) 


* 


the earning power secure and the pay-5., 3 
$, 


cent, but on a third ‘of its plant, rep-* 


the bonded debt, 6 per cent was paidas re 
while 9 per cent was paid on the,” 


‘ 
At the close of 1921, the _ 
telephone system "had surplus and re-~ 


fe 


Ten years ago, or at the close of 
1911, the surplus and reserves totaled 
$96,807,000, compared with total assets= 4 


were less than a fifth of the total as-~ 


., 


¥ “ " 


eas 


eS , mp ate : : 
* ey, : ; 
base? Sale Pa alge 


fu $ e ; ~: a 
Poe Ne ee ee 


me rt ype. Te 


ee 


congressional. ® 
The delav in settlement of railroad © 


loans during 1920, making notes pay- * 


Inventories at $5.458,903 compare ; 
The write-*~ 


compared with $1,500,000 the year ; 
Cash and government securitiesein- ~ 


The above changes, with decreases _ 
in miscellaneous securities held, ac- 
counts payable, reserves for taxes and « 
accrued interest, and increase in the ~ 
reserve for the common stock divi- — 


Despite — 
this, however, working capital posi- — 


LONDON, March 27—Dealings in. | 
securities on the stock exchange here © 


Owing to the domestic labor situa- | 


ered. Hurson’s Bay was 6%. The un- | 
dertone of the oil list was firm but — 


Dutch was 36%, Shell Transport &. 
fies 411-16, and Mexican Eagle — 
Alloy Steel Corporation, - 

af poration, capitalised at Home rails were strong in spots. — 
investment issues were © 
stiff, with the tendency upward. \ B 


Cousols’ for money 55 4 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 16%, crand E 
Dis- 
short bills 3%: per cent; 

@ 5-16 ~C. , . 
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TLEGE SCHOOL, AND CLUB - 


ATHLETICS. 


ALLO RY Eben the- Series, 2-2 


on ee 


clin I. Mallory of New York 
iiden 2d, Philadelphia, 
indoor mixed 

s of the United 


the final round of the tourna- 

is red courts of the Long- 

icket Club, Chestnut Hill.. This 

yf Mrs. ory, added to that 

ngles where she disposed of 

slie H. Boston, 7—5. 

| ral holder of "lig out of 
‘women’s title 

t Filden dominated the 

i doubles. He made 

sin ‘all epertoire ‘ot worked an 

shots. He 

a great many 

ang! sent 6 


res hed brilliant- 


way 
tis. 


eae 
leam for some time. Credit 
- given the defeated pair for 
‘the second set after 
the first. In the sec- 
mpions were carried to 
| given just as hard a 
could iggy It was 
at all pty pat of 
0 ‘keep the 1 out o 
‘and this seemed to be 
throughout the match. 


» for the match to 
this ‘mixed doubles 
aut to conceive of any- 


tee 


4 pro 


‘ 
">; bert 


n five. The match by points: 
_ FIRST SET 

and Tilden— 
rte 441 4 4—28—6 


"4 ato 1 41 2—19—2 
" Nets i ‘Place S.A. D.F. 


a Wooeoe, , 
a. 6. 
match of 
singles which ee 
-@arlier in the day, 7 
Bancroft was a Saree 


vag y _ 

ps in that posi- 

ae of . “he. aoa 
Shegeriormion r 

through the 

ctually outplayed Mrs. 

he had the set point 

the games 5—3 

5 , only to lose game 

ory was beaten in 

es, also outplaced but 

keep the ball in play 

mn her opponent won her the 

, Mallory made many e6en- 

' and relied on steadi- 

realization that in the 

onent would beat herself. 

by points: bY 

First Set EST 
eee fet 10—44—7 


(146 B42 aT OI 8—39—5 
oy Outs Pl S.A. DF. 
sian 1Z 7 0 0 

a 1B 18) 10 2 3 


Nets ves Pl S.A. D.F. 

eeee 3 1 0 

' e200 10 4 0 1 
» Second Set 


mae 4.4 4 4 €~21—6 
oft... 4 = 81° 2:3 2—13—1 


- exhibtion match between 
and Williams, the former won, 
6-2, s—2, without" much difficulty. 
gr some wonderful place- 
nly ly to follow ‘them = by net- 
very . carel Wher 


¢ 
& yr axe! 
% Me I oF - 
a ‘8 
* 


‘ vi“ nee 
y Wor 


ome y 


ee 


Pe eg 


alt Fe i 


ve axe nt ‘Fin Round - 
1. Mallory, New York, de- 
as Le 7m [. Bancroft, Jf, 


a” rte 


G HONORS 


ATE WRESTLING 


nites Ub swesesavetesererecs 


thheveweseeveveed, M 


9 Smylie, Iw 
| Dye, rw 


6D gy . Hi] Ae $e 
ae See 


eas 
2 e 
wa ¥ get ey? ‘. 
Seon Sale 
x 4 , ar © 
Ms 


d steadiness, there 


title from the Mallory- 


. 
pee SS 
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Defeat Vancouver Under the 
_ Pacific Coast’ Rules, 6 to 0 


STANLEY CUP HOCKEY STANDING 

Won Lost Goals Points 
2 11 s 4 

8 4 


St. Patricks. : “ok 


Vancouver 


\ TORONTO, Ont., March 26 (Special) 
—Staging a distinct reversal of form 
from Thursday night the Toronto St. 
Patricks evened up the Stanley Cup 


‘series with Vancouver here last nightrerh 


defeating the Pacific coast champions |’ 
by 6 goals'to 0. The winners gave 
their best exhibition of the season, 
individually and collectively, while. 
the losers were not as good as in the 
preceding games and appeared to have 
been slowed up considerably by the 
heavy checking that featured the first 
three. contests. The St. Patricks 
were reenforced by Edward Gerard, 
captain of the Ottawa team, for whom 


permission was secured to play owing 


~ 


the national | 


\ 


to the absence of Randall, “who is out 
for the rest of the. season. Cameron 
was in uniform last night -_ did not 
play. . 

Gerard teamed with Sinise on the 
defense and. his presence was a great. 
help to the winners both has far as 
his playing was ‘concerned and the 
confidence it gave the rest of the 
players. The local defense was strong 
and not more than a dozen times did 
the losers’ attackers. get in for a 
close shot on Roach. In addition, the 
local forwards, two substitutes in- 
cluded in the five, played great hockey 
and their back checking and. téam- 
work was largely responsible for the 
victory. 

Andrews, who recently turned pro- 
fessional, was given a good chance | 
and showed his worth by scoring two 
goais, his first counters in profes- 
sional hockey, while Smylie, a substi- 
tute who was used as a regular for 
the first time this season, also: turned 
in a fine game and scored his first 
goal of the season. 

The winners scored two. goals in 
the first period which were the best 
counters of the night. Andrews and 
Noble made a two-man attack that 
carried them in on top of Lehmann, 
Andrews scoring, and ‘three. minutes 
later Dye went in alone and scored on 
a shot as he was crossing the goal 
outside the defense. Three more were : 
> | aged in the second period and just 
before the game ended the sixth was 
tallied, ter the ‘end of the first’ 
period there was no doubt which was 
the better team and the losers were 
hard pushed to keep down the locals’ 
score as the winners were not con- 
tent with protecting their lead but 
went out after all the goals they could ; 
get. ‘The losers were away ‘below 
their form of the previous &s, only 
Lehmann and Oatman playing to ex- 
pectations. The game ‘was played 
under the Pacific coast rules which 
call for seven men ang it is a coinci- 


Nebraska, 


dence that of the two victories for+* 
each team so far in the series both 
have been ‘secured playing under the 
rules of the losing team. The- final 
game will be pared: on Tuesday. night. 
The summary: 

ST. PaSRICKS , 


‘VANCOUVER 


Dennenay, Andrews, c Adams 
eh vag rae te, Sarken, Oatman 


rd, Cook 


° 


Gerard, 4d..2..2....... 


3 ame ry 
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yr in wh “sf 
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KANSAS WINNER 
_ OF FIRST MEET 


Missouri Valley Conference Holds 
‘Indoor Track and Field Games 


= A 


M. V. CONFERENCE TEAM STANDING 


University of Kansas 
University of Nebraska 
University of Missouri 
Kansas State A. C 
Iowa State Collge ....... ee vecendes : 
Grinnell College : : 
Washington University .. 
ili cea. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo j--March 25 
(Special)—University © Kansas won 
e first annual indoor track and 
field championship. of the Missouri 
Valley Conference tonight in Conven- 
tion “Hall, defeating . University of 
Nebraska, its -nearest rival, 38% 
points ‘to 33 2-3 points. 

Kansas clinched ‘first place when 
J. G. Wilson, ’23 and W. M. James °23 
ran a dead heat for second and third 
place in the two-mile event, which 


|'was.won by L. M. Rathbun, the star 


Iowa State College athlete. Nebraska 
held a good lead until E.' L. Bradley 


Photograph by Pittawey. Ottawa 


first-set| Stanley Cup, World’s Pechthdonnt Hockey Championship Trophy 


22 and E. A. Sandefur ’22 took first 
and second places, respectively, in 
the 16-pound shotput. Eight points 
in this ‘event put Kansas within a 
point of Nebraska. The summary: 


50-Yard Dash—Won by E. G. Smith, 
Nebraska; L. T. Paulu;, Grinnell, second ; 
L. E. Erwin, Washington, third; David 
Noble,’ Nebraska, fourth. Time—5 3-5s. 


440-Yard Dash—Won by H. J. Hawkins, 
Nebraska; M. F. Griffin, Kansas, second ; 
J. W. Ruark, Missouri, third; E. G. Smith, 
fourth. Time—52 3-5s. 


50-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by E. L. 
Bradley, Kansas; David Deering, Ne- 
braska, second; Esmond Kearney, Kan- 
sas, third; I. K. Lukens, Nebraska, fourth. 
Time—6 1- 58. 

50-Yard High Hurdles—Won by E. L. 
Bradley, Kansas; H. Hope, Kansas State, 
second; W. D. Lear, Nebraska (third. 
(Esmond Kearney, Kansas, finished third, 
but was disqualified for knocking over two 
hurdles.) Time—6 3- 5s. 


One-Mile Run—Won by E. V. Allen, 
Nebraska; W. Mathias, Kansas State, 
second ; . R. Massey, Kansas, third: C. 
Kuykendall, Kansas State, fourth. Time 
—4m. 30 4-5s. 


~ -880-Yard Run—Won* by Maurice Gard- 
ner, Nebraska; E: R. Maxwell, Missouri, 
second ; W. Clepp, Kansas Aggies, third; 
B. M. "Meidinger, Kansas, fourth. Time 
—2m. 1 4-5s. 


‘Two-Mile Run—Won by L. M. Rathbun, 
Iowa State; J. G. Wilson and W: M. 
James, Kansas tied for second and third 
places; C. Kuykendall, Kansas State, 
fourth,. Time—9m. 43 2-5s. 


16-Pound Shotput—Won by E. L. Brad- 
ley, Kansas, 45ft. 1%in.; EB. A. Sandfur, 
Kansas, second, 44ft. 1lin. ; B. K. Ham- 
ilton, Missouri} third, 42ft. 10% in.; Her- 
bert Bunker, . Missotri, fourth, 39ft. Tin. 


Running High Jump—Won by R. D. 
Waddell, Missouri, 5ft. 1lin.; B. K. Hamil- 
ton, Missouri, second, 5ft. 10in. ; G. Jen- 
nings, Kansas State, third, 5ft. 9in. ; ; Davis 
Noble, Nebraska, Howard Turner, Ne- 
braska, T. Constable, Kansas’ State, tied 
for fourth, 5ft. 8in. 


Pole Vault—Wwon by B. K. Hamilton, 
Missouri, 11ft. 9in.; C. D. Rogers,. Kan- 
sas, second, Ii1lIft. "bin. ; F. Dillenback, 
Kansas, and H. J. Councell, Kansas. 
State, tied for third and fourth, lift. | 


EXPECT GOOD YACHTING SEASON 


CHICAGO, March 27 (Special)—One of 
the best yachting seasons in many years 
for Lake Michigan waters is expected for 
the summer, said Charles Scates, secre- 
tary, re, today, following the setting 
of da Saturday for the big racing 
events by the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association. Yachtsmen here are to be 
busy from the middle of May to the end 
of October. The annual regatta of the 
association is to be held over the Chi- 


*“}cago Yacht Club’s Belmont Harbor course 
jon July 4. 


This event ly draws 
around 100 sailing craft ‘all descrip- 
tions, the, biggest conibinéa. event held on 
the lake. ‘Some of the important racing 
events are the Michigan City race, June 
17, the annual regatta July 4, Lipton Cup 
races Aug. 17, 18, 19, and the Mackinac 
race July 22. 


CORNELL WINS EASILY 
ITHACA, WN. Y., March 26—Winniag 


jevery event on the program except the 
ty track 


pole vault, the Cornell: varsity 
defeat 


PLAY PROGRESSES 


Field of 74’in National Indoor 
“Fournament Reduced by Half 
the First Day 


NEW YORK, March 27 (Special)— 
Play continues today in the United 
‘States men’s indoor lawn tennis cham- 
pionship tournament on the courts of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory and 
there are one or two matches which 
promise to produce some interesting 
tennis... S. H. Voshell, who held the 
title in 1917 and 1918, is scheduled to 
meet Herbert A. Levy in a match 
which should be fairly close, while G. 
C. Shafer, another veteran player, 
meets R. J. Sommer. 

The entries for the doubles” cham- 
pionship close late today and it is ex- 
pected that there will be several 
strong teams in the competition. 

There were no upsets in the first} 
and second round matches which were 
played on the opening day Saturday. 
By keeping things moving all the time 
the field was reduced from 74 en- 
trants to 32. On the opening: day 
Frank T..Anderson, playing-through 
champion, took nine games in a row 
from T! K. Scovill, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and then eased up sufficiently 
to permit his opponent to.take two 
games in the second set. The sum- 
mary: 

MEN’S NATIONAL INDOOR TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP, SINGLES | 
First Round 

John BD, Cronin defeated H. C. Pen- 
field, 6—2, 6—2. 

. Frederic Damrau defeated ‘Herbert E. 
Teden,:.6—2, 6—2. 

Walter J. Toussaint defeated H., Donn 
Keresey, 4—6, 8_.6, 

Milton H. Soper defeated Cc. N. Amer- 
man, 10—8, 6——2. 

W. Stanley Pearce defeated 
Richards by default. 

Clarence E.. Unterberg defeated Clyde 
H. Marshall, 6—0, 6—2. 

Paul S. MeHugh defeated L. A. Evans, 
6—1, 6—1. 

J. P. Nikonow defeated R. E. Roberts, 
6—2, 6—3. 

Arthur R. Orth defeated Dickinson Tal- 
ley by default. 

James D. Ewing defeated Thomas’ P. 
Brown, 6—4, 7—5. 

Second Round 

Samuel R. McAllister defeated Earle c. 
Backe, 7—5, 8—6. 

Frank Utard defeated H. Watkins, CA: 
0—6, 6— 

Herbert eA Bowman defeated H. C. 
Tremaine, 86, 6—3. 

Ralph M. DeMott 
Stadel, 6—1,6—/. 

Herbert A. Levy defeated Richard Kerr 
by default. 

George King defeated William H. Bux- 
ton, 6—2, 

John D. Cronin defeated H. J. . Wilcox, 
6—-0, 6—2. 

J. Linderman defeated Edgar T. App 
by default. 

George Preston defeated. Carroll J: Post, 
8—6, 3—6, 

Francis T. Hien er defeated Colgate 
Baker, 6—1, 6—1. 

Dupuy Greer defeated Thomas M. Ker- 
sey, 4—6, 6—2, 6—2. 


\ 


Vincent 


defeated George 


by 


Winfield, 6-—0, 6—2. 

Percy L. Kynaston defeated T. R. Puts- 
che, 6—4s 6 y 

Charles A. Anderson defeated Jegse 
Sonn, 60, 6—0. 

Morris S. Clark defeated Frank M. 
Loughman, 6—2, 


Green, 6—1, 6—0. 

S. Howard Voshell defeated Armand L\ 
Bruneau, 6—3, 6—1. 

Ralph J. Sommer defeated Philip Ober, 
6—2, 6—2. 
 \Jay L. Anderson defeated Clifford Hol- 
lander, 6—3, 6—4. 

George S. Groesbeck defeated W. C. 
Prill, 6—2, 6—2. 

Gordon K. Berry defeated Woodruff 
Johnson, 4—6, 

G. Carleton Shafer a aeinca Charles S. 
‘Scott, 6—0, 6—1. 

Edward C. McLaughlin defeated Mi- 
chael E. Macksoud by default. 

Frank T. Anderson defeated F. K. 
Scovil, 6—0, 2. 


LARGE ENTRY FOR 
RELAY CARNIVAL 


More Than 400 Institutions 
Enter Teams:or Individuals 


PHILADELPHIA, March 27—More 
than 400 institutions have entered 
relay teams or individual athletes in 
the University of Pennsylvania relay 
carnival to be held April 28 and 29, 
Manager George W. Orton announced 
today. 

The entry list includes 101 colleges 
and universities, 158 high schoole, 56 
preparatory schools, 70 grammar 
schools and 22 parochial schools. 
Every section of the country and the 
University of Havana, are included. 

Several new events have been added 
to this- year’s program d all are 
well filled. Among them are a quar- 
ter mile and a half-mile relay and a 
one-mille relay race for technical col- 
leges. Entries have been received for 
the technical college race for Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., 
Rennselear, Troy, N. Y.; Northeastern 
College, Boston; Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic, and Georgia Tech. 

In the college events, the entries in- 
clude four institutions from the Pacific 
coast, a score from the middle west, 
and many from the south and all the 
big eastern universities. . 

In the pole vault, in addition to D. 
M. Merrick ’22, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and John Landowski, University 
of Michigan, who recently tied 
new world’s record‘indoor mark of 
12ft 9%4in, there will be at least six 
other men with records . 12ft 6in; 
or better. 

J. F. Brown, of ‘Harvard. University, 
national and intercollegiate titleholder 
in the hammer throw, is entered ag 
that event with a dozen other sta 
R. G. Hills, of Princeton, winner of thy | 
indoor American A. A. U. shotput title 
at. Buffalo last month, is eee. the 
rentries for the shot. 


RANGERS BEAT PARTICK 


TWO MORE PLACE 
IN MEN’S TENNIS) 


Stephen V. Brubans defeated Richard’ 


Endmann N. Brandt defeated Richard 


“held last year by the Boston Athletic 


“AMONG LEADERS 


La Plante Features in the Minor 
Events of A. B. C. Tourney 


TOLEDO, O., March 26 (Special)— 
Two more teams took places among 
the leading 10 of the American Bowl- 
ing Congréss team event last night. 

St. Francis Hotel squad of St. Paul 
went into second during the first 
shift, only to be crowded to third by 
the West Side Alleys of Watertown, 
Wis., who followed on the next shift. 

The Alleys began slowly with 907, 
then started  attracting~ attention 
when they finished the second with 
1050. In their third game they did 
‘not appear overly dangerous, but af- 
ter going through five frames of medi- 
ocre bowling, they increased their 
pace and finished in .whirlwind fash- 
ion for 1000. This brought their total 


of 2957. H. O. Breen led with 622. 

The St. Francis team also had a low- ! 
ly Start. Theirs came in the second 
when they made. only 909. The others, 
however, were of 1005 and 1028. The | 
team showed a combination of five 
steady bowlers, J.’ Mitchell leading the 
group with 598 while H. Van Hoven, 


hind. 

Outside of these two scores —~and 
Louisville Clown Cigarettes’ 2843 bow]l- 
ing was only fair. The majority of-the 
teams had totals under 2700. Charles 
Webers of Chicago and South Side Mal- 
leables, Milwaukee, who took places in 
the team events Saturday now occupy 
sixth and seventh; respectively. Bowl- 
ing in the minor events was featured 
by the showing of E. La Plante of 
Milwaukee. In‘his individual games he 
rolled 677 for seventh place in the 
standing and in the two-man event 
made 648, which, with the score of 608 
of his partnér, E. Dankert, totaled 
1256 for ninth place. 

Adding these two games to the 583 
made the night before with the May- 
hard Steel Company, he went into 
third position in the all-events by a 
1898 total. Two other Milwaukee en- 
trants, C. Prey and F. Spewachek, tied 
for second honors of the day in the 
individual event with 666. 

C. Prey and A. Wabiezwiski, Mil- 
waukee, combined their efforts for 
1246 in the doubles, which did not 
enter into the standing. 


who ranked low, was but 16 pins be- | 


Prey also entered the all- events high 


fifth. Another Milwaukee bowler, J. | 
Maloney, placed ninth in this division 
with pei. 


BRITISH F OOTBALL 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


LONDON, March 25—Results of the | 
leading football games played in the | 
British Isles today foltow: 

English League, First Division—Arsena] | 
2, Aston Villa 0; Birmingham 4, Middle- | 
boro 3; Blackburn 3, Manchester United : 
0; Liverpool 3, Bolton Wanderers 1; 
Cardiff City -4, Burnley 2; Manchester | 
City 0, Chelsea 0 ;/Oldham 0, Newcastle 0: 
Sunderland 0, Bradford City 0; West 
Bromwich 3, Sheffield United 0. 
“ Second Division—Blackpool Bristol 
City 0; Bradford 1, Nottingham Forest 0; 
Clapton 7, Wolverhampton 0: Cr stal 
Shields 0; Hull City 1, Derby bounty ) 
Leeds United 5, Coventry C 2. 

Association Cup Tie——Huddersfield 3, 
Notts County 1, 
Tottenham Hotspurs 1. 

Scottish League—Third Lanark 1, 
Airdrieonians 0: Ayr United 1, Aberdeen 
1; Clyde 1, Raith | Rovers 1; Albion 
Rovers. 2, Dumbarton 1; Dundee 2, 
Hamilton 1; Celtic 2, Hearts 1; Morton 3, 
Clyde Bank 8; Queen’s Park 1, Kilmar- 
nock 1; St. Mirren 2, Motherwell 1. 


9 


“> 


10 with a sum of 1878 for a tie for ee Te8-pour aa, 5S. 


Preston North End. 2, 


Rugby Union—Londen Welsh 12,Harle- 
quins- 10; Newport 5, Blackheath 3; 
Gloucester 17, Leicester 3.; 
Northampton 0; 
pital 3; Neath 36, Bridge End 0; Aber-;| 1 
ayon 6, Cardiff 3; Lianelly 3, Devonport 
Services 3; Birkenhead Park 27, Manches- 
ter, 8; Glasgow Academicals 31, West of 
Scotland 3; Berotonians 9, Stewart- 
onians 6. 

Northern Union Rugby Cup, third round 
—Widnea 2, Broughton 2; Hull 9, Dews-; 
bury 4; Rochdale 3, Oldham 2; Wigan 
45, Keighley 0. 

Rugby—Bradford 4, Halifax 3; Bram- 
ley 7, Wakefield 5; Leeds 27, Batley 8; 
St. Helen’s 24, Featherstone 13; Swinton 
7, St. Helen’s Reiss 0; Warington 14, 
Salford 2; Hunslet 3, Leig eg Hull- 
Kingston 14, Barrow 10; Pontypool 12, 
Bath 3; London Irish 25, United Service 0. 


TECH FENCERS WIN 
EASTERN EPEE TITLE 


Lieut. George Calnan, N. S. N., Lieut. 
J. B. Rivers, U. S. A., and Captain 
Taylor of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology made up the fencing 
team which won the Wilbur Cup and 
the Eastern Epée championship at the 
Boston Athletic Association gymna- 
sium Saturday night. The title was 


Bristol 


Association. 

The winning Army and Navy team 
of Technology, Boston Athletie ~Asso- 
ciation and the New York Athletic 
Club were the only clubs.which com- 
peted, Harvard and the New York 
Fencers’ Club withdrawing because 
they could not put their full strength 
into the meet. _ 

The Tech team met the New York 
Athletic Club first and won a close 
match 5 to 4. In the final match Tech 
won over Boston Athletic Association, 
5 to 2. New York and. Boston met in 


14, ; dash, 
Swansea 3, Guy's Hos- | and 600-yard run with a low score of 


4 match for the runner-up place and 
Boston won, 6 to 3. 


CORNELL TAKES 
WRESTLING MEET 


Springs Surprise in Intercollegiate 
Championships by Beating 
out Penn State 


IN TE RCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING 
STANDING 

Cornell University ....... eeccceee aw e.eure 19 
Pee UO SIO CSc dcccstveneucgeceuas 12 
Yale University ..... Hececesedseteteeceus ll 
Lehigh University 
Columbia University 
University of Pennsylvania.......... bes 
Princeton University ‘ 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 25 (Spe- 
eial)—Cornell University staged a 
real surprise in dethroning Pennsyl- 
vania State College and winning the 
intercollegiate wrestling championship 
here today, with a total of 19 points, 
Penn, State, champion for the last 
three years, was runner-up with 12 
and Yale University third with 11. 

The Ithacans carried off three in- 
dividual championship titles while 
Penn State got two. 

Captain Watson of Penn State re- 
tained his 115-pound title by throwing 
Schwartzback of Lehigh with a crotch 
and half-nelson hold in 5% minutes. 

Roberts of Cornell took the feather- 
weight or 125-pound class champion- 
ship by gaining a two-minute time ad- 
vantage over Warriner of Lehigh. In 
the 135-pound class Wallace of Yale 


‘and Gihon of Lehigh went the limit 


with the decision going to the Yale 
entry. Gihon. was. overzealous in an 
effort to win in quick order by a fall. 

Ayau of Cornell, conqueror of Hart 
of Columbia, last year’s 145- pound 
champion, was defeated by Parks of 
Penn State in the final, after wrestling 
two extra periods. Parks possessed / 
more stamina and gained an advantage 
of almost three minutes. The sum- 
mary: . 

115-pound class—Watson, Penn State, 
threw Schwartzback, Lehigh, with crotch 
and half nelson, Time, 5m, 24s. 

125-pound class—Roberts, Cornell, won 
on decision from Warriner, Lehigh. Time 
advantage, 2m. 

135-pound class—Wallace, Yale, won on 
decision from Gihon, Lehigh. Time ad- 
vantage, 9m. 3s. 

145-pound class—Parks, Penn State, 
won on decision from Ayau, Cornell. Time 


158-pound class—Johnson, Columbia, 
'won on a decision from Captain Coxe. 
Time advantage, 2m. 2s. 

175-pound class—Hanson, Cornell, won 
on decision from Wilson, Penn State. Time 
advantage, 5m. 31s. 

Unlimited Weight—wWright, Cornell, won 
on decision from Mackay, Yale. Time 
advantage, 1m. 16s. 


‘ANNUAL INTRA MURAL 
GAMES AT OHIO STATE 


Columbus, Q., March 26 (Special) 
.—Four thousand spectators watched 
'2089 athletes, representing 75 organ- 
: izations, particpate in 60 events im the 
‘eighth annual Intra-Mural festival of 
Ohio State University at the Coliseum 
at the Ohio State Fair grounds. last 
night. At the conclusion, 200 tro- 
phies were awarded organizations and 
/individuals. 

Among the colleges, Arts, Philoso- 
phy and Science ranked first with 
100 4-6 points. The College of Agri- 
culture was second, with 30 points. 
In the interorganization' division, Chi 
Phi fraternity won out with 25 points, 


iKappa Sigma: fraternity was second 


with 22% points and Manhattan Club 
was third with 19. \ 

J. D. Stuart ’24, star halfback, won 
ithe pentathlon, composed of 35-yard 
road jump, high jump, shotput 


15% points. His nearest opponent 
was 14 points away. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon won the inter- 
fraternity relay in a field of 38 en- 
trants' teams. A téam representing 
Delta Gamma Sorority won the inter- 
sorority relay in a field of 15 teams. 
Alpha XI Delta won the sorority 
needle race. 

Dean Embury A. Hitchcock of the 
College of Engineering, won the deans’ 

walking race. 

University wrestling championships 
were won by D. E. Calhoun ’25, heavy- 
weight; W. R. Nelson ’24, 175 pounds; 
J. R. Glaeser, 160 pounds; P. C. Hous- 
ton ’°23, 145 pounds; J. D. Church ’23, 
135 pounds; H. D. Willets 


championship of the university. 


ARGENTINE POLOISTS PLAN TOUR 


NEW YORK, March 27 (Special)—The 
team of polo players from the Argentine, 
which will play in many matches, and 
tournaments in England during the forth- 
coming season and is expected eventually 
to visit the United Siates for a tour, will 
arrive at Southampton on April 1 on the 
Arianza of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. The team is made up of Jack 
Nelson, Luis Lacey, David Miles, L. Nel- 
son, John Milne and A. M. Pofia. Polo 
has reached a high state of development 
in the Argentine, where they are breeding 
polo mounts from thoroughbred stock of a 
type to go the pace now demanded in the 
galloping game. Argentine players have 
been frequent visitors to the polo fields 
of England and the continent, where they 
have gained much fame by their horse- 
manship and advanced knowledge of 
modern tactics. Best known among them 
have been the Traills—J. A.,and J. A. E.— 
the former having been ranked as high 
as eight and the latter handicapped at 
nine goals, which is within one goal of 
international form. 
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°24,;- 125 | 
pounds; B. N. Cryder ’23, 115 pounds. | 
F. CG. Helwing ’24 won the fencing | 


Yale Swimmers de 
the Chief W inners 


Capture Three Events in Individ- 
ual College Championships 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25 (Spe- 
cial)—-Yale University swimmers Were 
the chief winners in ‘the individual 
championships of the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association held in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania pool here to- 
day. The Elis won two individual 
titles and also the freshman relay 
race. University of Pennsylvania, Rut- 
gers College and Brown University 
carried off one each. 

S. B. Damon ’22 of Amherst College 
was dethroned in the 50-yard dash by 
D. B. Gauss '22 of Yale in a stirring 
race in which the champion was also 
nosed out by W. A. Kanakauni °24 of 
the United States Naval Academy. 
Gauss came through with a surprising 
victory in 244-5s. P. E. Genthner ’23, 
the Pennsylvania star, was shut out in 
the*second semi-final in the afternoon 
through his own carelessness. 

L. E. Geibel ’23 of Rutgers College 
retained his 220-yard title by beating 
G. A. Sinclair.’24, the United States 
Naval Academy star, in 2m. 25 4-5s., 
with Capt. C. D. Pratt ’22, Yale, and 
H. R. Marshall °23, a teammate, 
fourth. Geibel won by six inches in 
one of the greatest races of the meet. 

D. L. Jones ’24 of Brown Univer- 
sity managed to retain his 100-yard 
title .when he finished less ‘than a 
foot ahead of W. L. Jelliffe ’'24, Yale’s 
star, in 563-5s. G. E. Winkjer °’23, 
from the United States- Naval Acad- 
emy, was third and W. D. Banks °23, 
Yale, fourth. 

Yale furnished the winner in the 
plunge for. distance when T. 
Guernsey °’22 beat a select field. He 
covered the 75 feet in 37s., with B. J. 
Wood ’22, a teammate, second. 

The fancy dive went to Capt. M. F. 
Armstrong °22 of Pennsylvania, with 
Robert Galbraith °’24, Rutgers, sec- 
ond and L.. J. Balbach 23, Columbia 
and member of the last American 
Olympic swimming team, third.’ 

As an added attraction fn connec- 
tion with the championship, John 
Weissmuller of the Illinois A. C., Chi- 
cago, broke four world’s records in 
one special race and equaled another. 

Weissmuller reduced the world’s 
200-yard record to 2m. 5 1-5s.; the 250-- 
yard to 2m. 41s.; 300-yard to 3m. 
16 3-5s., and the 300 meters to 3m. 
35 1-5s. The 200-yard record was pre- 
viously 2m. 8s., held by. Norman Ross; 
the 250 was 2m. 48 4-5s.; and the 300, 
3m. 28s., by T. H. Cann, and the 300- 
meter, 3m. 45 1-5s., by Norman Ross. 
A little later in the evening Weiss- 
muller equaled his own world’s record 
of 231-5s. for 50. yards. In his bril- 
liant 300-meter race, Weissmuller was 
paced by C. W. Crownover of Swarth- 
more College and G. W. Pawling Jr. of 
the Philadelphia Swimming Club, The 
summary: 

50-Yard. Dash—Won by D. B. Gauss °22, 
Yale; W. A. Kanakauni ’24, U. S. Naval 
Academy, second ;-8. Bo Damon °22,. Am-~ 
herst, third; G. Ww. Bolling ’23, U. S. Na- \- 
val Academy, fourth. Time—24 4-5s. - 

100-Yard Dash—Won by D. L. Jones ’24, 
Brown; W. L. Jelliffe ’23, Yale, second ; 
G. E. Winkjer ’23, U. S. Naval Academy. 
third: W. D. Banks ’23, Yale, fourth. Time 
—56 3-5s. 

220-Yard Dash—Y’on by L. BEB. Geibel 
°23, Rutgers; G. A. Sinclair °24, U. S. 
Naval Academy, second; C. D. Pratt °22 
Yale, third; H. R. Marshall 
ourth. Time—2m. 25 4-5s. 
ancy Diving—Won by M. F.. Armstrong 
Pennsylvania; Robert Galbraith °24, 
second: I. J. Balbach °’24, Co- 
’24, Prince- 


*22, 
Rutgers, 
lumbia, third; C. C. Moser 
ton, fourth. 

Plunge for -distance—Won by N. T. 
Guernsey °22, Yale, 75ft. in 37s; B. J. 
Wood '22, Yale, 75ft. in 45 1-5s. second; 
William Mahar ’22, Columbia, 76ft. in 
46 1-5s. third; J. P. Bursk ’22, Pennsyl- 
vania, 75ft. in 57 5s. fourth. . 

Freshman Relay—Won by Yale Univer- 
sity (S. F. Bixler, Ostrom Enders, T. H. 
Lydgate and R. J. Sullivan); Princeton 
second ; Penngylvania third ; College of the. 
City of New York fourth. Time—1m. 
44 3-5s. 


THE TOLTEC CLUB 


A Summer Camp 


aS | 


FOR BOYS 
In the Connecticut Hills 


The unique feature of the camp is the 
camping tours throughout the New Eng- 
land states in the course of which many 
spots of historical arfd other interest are 
visited, moufitains climbed and all sorts of 
adventures encountered. A _ splendid op- 
portunity for boys. All kinds of athletic 
sports, swimming, boating, etc.. Member- 
ship limited. For booklet, address: 


THE DIRECTOR, 81 Jane St., New York 


The success of 


Camp Newfound 


(for girls) 
has brought forth 


CAMP ROPIOA 


(for boys) 
Both located on long Lake, Harrison, Maine. 
Girls’ Camp, Mrs. W. K. Horton, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Boys’ Camp. George A. Stanley. Ridgewood. N.J- 
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Washington, Conn., ” Litchfield ‘County 


‘Rock Gate ' 


Country Home and School ‘for 
‘- Young Children 
_. Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O'GIRR CLARKE. _ 


—— 


‘BERKELEY HALL 


) JUNIOR SCHOOL 
AND KINDERG. 


ARTEN 


. 
~ 


is Day school for girls and boys. 


Boarding homes in connection. 
Telephone 73487 . 


P7133 Fourth Avenue,’ Los Angeles, Cal. 
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__ CAMBRIDGE, Eng. (Special)—It is 
| Pinion of G. H. Prowse, Trinity 
@, the captain of the Univer- 
y Golf Club, that the Light Blues 
i de ) far better in this year’s inte:- 
sity golf match at the Prince’s 

¢, Sandwich, on March 28 and 


ae 
ee “4 


re Oe gps 


han they did in the correspond- 
xture last year, For the Oxford 
that won by 12 matches to 3 at 
ake aN .1921 was abnornfally 
g, containing, as it did, C. J. H. 
ty, the then amateur champion 
gland, and R. H. Wethered, who 
equently tied with Jock Hutchin- 
of the United States in the open 
fonship. Indeed, it was said 
i¢ Oxonians on that 

t before had a side played such 

-golf in the intervarsity match. 
me of writing, Prowse had 
nosen himself, W. A. Ait- 
ene; J. A. Bott, Trinity 
ongbourne, Trinity; H. K. 
iby, Trinity College; R. W. Little, 
; E. F. Storey, Jesus; John 
‘Pembroke, and A. C. Gosling, 
roke, and it was intended that 
' should play in thé singles in 
rder named. Prior to last year, 
‘sity match occupied but 
ay and consisted of 36-hole sin- 
mly, but now the meeting lasts 
wo days and 36-hole foursomes 
aclu The bridge pairs 
Christian Science Monitor rep- 
ative, were Longbourne,Goadby, 
orey, Aitken-Boyce, and Gos- 
: tt » With Prowse partnering 
e of the most satisfactory points 


he team, so Prowse remarked, is 


anxiety in many sides—is 
ore than one in name, while 
“head” is sound, if not brilliant. 
8 & BO - Seg many years’ ex- 
ince, who, it may be remembered, 
aC . ca last summer, is rated 


> lestone. He is not a 
ver, a | ho sacrifice 
for accuracy, but he putts ex- 
gly well. The second man on 
st, Aitken, scratch at St. An- 
s, has a powerful drive and open 
) as characteristics of his play. 
| | at Sheringham, is a stylish 
player, but not so much s0 
opngbourne, the secretary of the 
Club, who is by far the prettiest 
r in the team and is especially 
ith his iron shots. 
by, thd long driver of the side, 
remendously hard from the tee. 
jably drives as far as does the 
ned Tolley, and is, generally 
king a first-class-golfer. But for 
| fact that a classical tripos has 
revented him from obtaining much 
actic facar ice —. + sa 
ily have red higher than he does 
the list. His game should show 
at improvement after a week’s solid 
+ on the Sandwich course. The 
enth man, Storey, is a player greatly 
roved since last year. Not only are 
e@ shots of considerable length, 
short game is also dependable. 
y pretty player to watch, and one 
has just the right temperament 
‘golf, is Bryce, whose iron play is 
e outstanding feature of his game. 
sling, a student from Newfoundland, 
‘inclined to hook, but this fault is 
et in great measure by his steadi- 
ss. The three men from whom will 
che the occupant of the last 
ace in the team, are good sound 
eI Cc. S: Dunkerley’s rhythmic 
sduces a splendid drive, F. S. 
though uncertain in his long 
uutts well, and'C. A. Fiddian- 
-) io is a cricket and hockey 
ie, claim among other qualifica- 
8, a long drive and acquaintance 
| “big” matches of various kinds. | 
e. first Oxford vs. Cambridge golf 
th took place as far back as 1878, 
sen and thereafter, until 1893, it 
| staged Wimbledon. Later it 
eled r — Of oe ° 
shes played, Oxford has a slig 
itage in the way of wins, having 
id successful on 18 occasions. 
ridge has one less victory, and 
matches have ended with honors 
y. Until 1908, scoring was by holes, 
8 * ) then it has been by matches. 
Oo ama | 
\TE PENTATHLON 
EST PROPOSED 


Att e annual meeting of the Mas- 
jsetts High School ‘Athletic As- 
tor | Saturday at the City Club 
osai was made by the director 
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shader, to hold a penthalon 
sto the high schools of 


will be held during the 
the of May. It is proposed 
est 80 per cent of the two upper 
| in each school in a contest 
w of 100-yard dash, 220-yard 
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casion that. 


tion of Massachu-|. 


and T. E. Tewksbury w 


'ENGLISH HIGH WINS 


STRONG FIVE NEXT WINTER. 


With Lewis Gordon ’24 as captain 
and 14 of the 15 regular members of 
this year’s varsity five back again next 
winter, the Harvard varsity basket- 
ball outlook for 1922-23 is considered 
as brighter than ever before in the 
history of the Crimson. R.: W. Fitts 
"23 is the only player who is due to 
be missing next winter and his loss 
is due to a technicality. He is a 
transfer from Tufts College, where he 
played one game of basketball and 
also participated in track athletics 
representing that institution. -By 
instrument of Rule 5 of the Harvard 
Athletic Association’s eligibility regu- 
lations he is therefore barred after 
this year from representing Harvard 
in basketball and track. That rule 
reads: : 

No student shall compete in intercol- 
legiate athletics in a university -team or 
crew for more than three academic years, 
but the year or years during which a 
man may have represented any university 
or college other than: Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton, in a university team or crew, 
shall be counted as a part of the three- 
year period of representation only in the 
Same sport in which he has competed. 
In no case, however, shall any student 
represent Harvard, Yale, or Princeton in 
intercollegiate athletics in a university 
team or crew in more than three different 
academic years. 

Harvard’s ability to win 17 out of 
her 23 scheduled games this year is 
regarded with great satisfaction, and 
with practically the entire squad back 
again next year, augmented by a few 
additions from the treshman ranks, 
together with any new men who may 
be attracted to the sport, it is thought 


that next season’s team should be able’ 


to cope with any team in the east. 

In only two years Coach Edward F. 
Wachter has developed an interesting 
System in his department, and next 
year he has a wealth of veterans to 
perpetuate it. Wachter himself is a 
veteran professional basketball star, 
having played with the Troy (N. Y.) 
team, which traveled the United 
States and was acknowledged world’s 
professional champion several seasons 
in succession. His men. have implicit 
confidence in him. He has the judg- 
ment in emergencies which often pulls 
a game from the fire. His sagacious 
juggling of players in the Yale game 
unquestionably staved off defeat. 

Unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens, the opening whistle of the first 
game next season will probably find 
the same men On the floor as appeared 
in the last one this year—with the one 
exception of Fitts, of course. To re- 
place Fitts then, is the problem. Three 


excellent men are available, all of. 


whom have seen some varsity service 
this year. J. H. Sipp ’23 seems to have 
had slightly the better of the other 
second-string centers this year and will 
probably be called for heavy duty next 
winter. H. B. Tyson °23 is a big, de- 
pendable fellow, though, and will make 
a strong bid. He was regilar center on 
the varsity in 1920-21, and the year 
before that was captain of his fresh- 
man team, which won the university 
championship and _ several outside 
games, it being Harvard’s first repre- 


sentative quintet in many years. E. W. 
Love ’23 got into several games this 
year, and has the ability to push his 


BIG TRACK CARNIVAL 


True to expectations the English 
High School athletes captured the 


‘fourteenth annual indoor track carni- 


val of the Boston Day High and Latin 
schools at the East Armory regimental 
games Saturday afternoon with the 
grand total of 61 points. 

Boston Latin came second for the 
team honors with 54 points and two of 
its athletes broké recards. They were 


rivals hard. The freshman squad will!B. L. Jacobs and E. C. Haggerty. 


offer no valuable addition to the list 
of center candidates. 

It is very gratifying to Harvard 
backers to reflect that all three of the 
regular forwards will be back next 
year—former Capt. A. E. McLeish ’23, 
Captain Gordon and M. B. Lowenthal 
‘23. All three are extremely valuable 
men. McLeish will be depended upon, 
as he was this year, to score the free 
throws. Gordon is an exceptionally 
clever man on the floor, and Lowen- 
thal is at times most skillful in locat- 
ing the basket. In addition to these 


Jacobs ran. right past Hugh McCaf- 


ferty, English High, who broke the: 


<— 


| 


intermediate record for the 600-yard | 


dash on the opening day of the trials, 
running the distance in lm. 22s. Mc- 
Cafferty ran the 600-yard event in Im. 
25 3-5s. Haggerty broke a long-stand- 
ing record in the senior 600-yard run 
when he ran the distance ‘in 1m. 
22 3-5s. Harold J. Brigham, English 
High, set up the old record of 1m. 23 
4-5s. back in 1915. , : 

Ralph Hird, South Boston High, 
was the third record smasher of the 


first-string men there are J. M. Hart-| meet. on Saturday, running the 50-| 
yard dash of the junior division in| 


ley ’23, D. 


varsity service. . 

When the guard positions are de- 
termined next season; there seems no 
reason to believe that anyone but J. 
L. Rudofsky ’24 and Isadore Black 
"24, will be back at the posts they 
won and defended so successfully this 
year. Though only sophomores this 
year, they came out and won the regu- 
lar positions from veterans of last 
year’s team, Henry F. Feiring ’23, 
and W. V. Miller ’23: who, however, 
got into several games. and proved 
themselves thoroughly strong players. 
J. H. Samborski, captain of this year’s 
freshman team, and a_ consistent 
player, will probably win a letter 
next year, though not a regular posi- 
tion. D. F. Egan ’23 is a substitute 
guard of this year who will be back. 
With this exceptional array of 
talent, it might be thought that Coach 
Wachter would be satisfied but: he 
isn’t. He is satisfied about next year 
but is a bit disappointed over the fact 
that the freshman squad produced 
nothing noteworthy this year. 

“I have enough men for a year or 
two, I will admit,” said Coach Watcher 
yesterday, “but unless next year’s 
freshman' class contains something 
much more promising than that of this 
year, it will be cause for concern. Some 
of these boys may develop satisfacto- 
rily in a couple of years, of course; but 
as yet they are far from the caliber 


demanded for competition with the big 


intercollegiate teams. 

“The big trouble,” the coach con- 
tinued, “is that basketball at Harvard 
is only a minor sport. It does not at- 
tract the natural athletes, such as foot- 
ball, hockey, track, and crew. Those 
are major sports, and the honor is 
greater. I was able to add prestige to 


the squad this year by the introduction | : 
| champion; 


of a number of football men. I hope 
to get more next year, for I am sure 
there is some latent talent in the uni- 
versity which is just waiting to be un- 
covered. When basketball is made a 
major sport at Harvard—and I think 
that will come in time—it will attract 
the better men from the preparatory 
schools, and the very best talent in the 
university. We have made tremendous 
strides in only a short time, and next 
year I look for a great season.” 


YALE BOXERS DEFEAT 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, Ont., March 26 (Spe- 
cial)—Boxers from Yale University 
won three out of five bouts with rep- 
resentatives. of Queen’s University 
here iast evening in a dual meet, 
while in an exhibition 175-pound bout 
the Queen’s man was successful. The 
best bout of the evening was between 
Carey of Yale and Roberts of the 
local institution, which was won by 
the former by a very close decision. 
Carey had the height and reach on 
the local man, who gained most of 
his points at infightinng, while Carey 
excelled at long range boxing. Hanna 
made a strong finish in thé third 
round against Bault, the acting cap- 
tain of the Yale team, and this gave 
him the decision, the early part of 
the bout being even. McMillen had 
a lead on Rose of Yale in the first 
round of their engagement but the 
visitor solved the local man’s style 
in the next two rounds ard won by 
a gocd margin. ‘Holmes, the Cana- 
dian 115-pound intercollegiate cham- 
pion, was the other local man to win 
besides Hanna. In an _ exhibition, 
Powell was too strong for Dibbell of 
Yale and had the margin all through 
their bout. The summary: 


115-Pound Class—Holmes, Queens, de- 
feated Lavietes, Yale. 

125-Pound Class—Rose, 
McMillan, Queens. 

135-Pound Class—Honk, Yale, 


Holt, Queens. 
145-Pound Class—Carey, Yale, defeated 


Roberts, Queens. 
158-Pound Class--Hamna, Queens, de- 


feated Boult, Yale. 
176-Pound Class (Exhibition)—Powell, 
Queens, had the margin on Dibbell, Yale. 
Referee—Captain Harvey, Royal Mili- 


tary College. 


REESE SAVES A SHUTOUT 
LONDON, March 25—A. I. Reese, for- 


Yale, defeated 


defeated 


‘mer University of Nebraska athlete and 


now at Lincoln College, Oxford, as a 
Rhodes Scholar, was the only Dafk Blue 


athlete able to win a first place ‘in the. 


dtal meet with Cambridge here today and 
thus prevented the Light. Blue making a 
clean sweep of the 10 events. Reese won 
the shot put with a put of 387ft. 2%in. 
Second to him in this event came F. K. 
Brown, former State College of Washing- 


‘ton athlete, and now a Rhodes Scholar at 


Oxford. In only five of the other events 
was Oxford able to win a second place. 
The feature performance was the winning 
of the one-mile run by H. B. StaNard in 
4m. 22 2-5s. 


WOLLASTON OPENS GOLF SEASON 


The first tournament of athe Boston dis- 
trict golf clubs this season was held at 
Wollaston on Saturday,’ more than 20 
players turning out despite muddy condi- 

ry greens and other signs of 


tions, 
‘spring on the golf course. From now on 


of the local clubs are expected to 
tournaments each week. although 


} Open events do not start till May. The. 


t was a sweepstakes affair. The 
jointly by J. E. McLaughlin 
| rounds of 80, 


jand the net by’ W. P. Ella, 92—24—68, 


‘ 


COLLEGE SPORTS 
CONGRESS MEETS 


Harvard, Yale, Prineston Men 
Consider Problems 


NEW YORK, March 27 (Special)— 
Representatives from Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton universities met here 
Saturday in an ali-day conference, be- 
hind closed doors in the Yale-Prince- 
ton Club, to discuss athletic questions 
affecting the three institutions. The 
meeting was the result of a joint call 
from Presidents Lowell of Harvard, 
Angell of Yale and Hibben of Prince- 
ton, to “consider the broader aspects 
of athletics in their relation to uni- 
versity education quite as much as to 
consider the problems connected with 
the administration of the branches of 
collegiate sports,” in the endeavor to 
eliminate existing abuses in intercol- 
legiate games. 

Subsequent meetings will be held 
here soon, it was announced, to take 
up the various subjects formulated 
Saturday, among which is the sub- 
stance of the platform adopted by the 


editors of the periodicals connected 


with the three universities represented 
in the conference. No date was set for 
the next meeting, but Walter BE. Hope 
of Princeton, who attended the session 
and was elected secretary, says that it 
seems -logical that it will be very 
soon, as the faculties of the three-uni- 
versities, as well as the presidents, are 
desirous of speedy action, especially in 
respect to football, which all three 
colleges seem to feel has assumed a 
top-heavy position on the sports: pro- 
gram. Those present at the conference 
were: 

For Harvard: Prof. C. N. Green- 


| ough, dean of Harvard College: Dr. 


Roger I. Lee, professor of hygiene, 
and Stephen Galatti of New York. 
Stephen Galatti is a former Crimson 
athlete. Both Dean Greénough and 
Dr. Lee are.members of the Harvard 
Athletic Committee as well as mem- 
bers of the faculty. Dean Greenough 
was elected permanent. chairman by 
the delegates, 

For Yale: Frederick W. Allen, New 
York, formerly captain of the Yale 
crew; George Grant. Mason, New 
York, chairman of the Yale Alumni 
advisory board and member of the 
Yale Corporation, and Prof. Clarence 
W. Mendell, chairman of the depart- 
ment of classics at Yale and chair- 
man of the board of control of the 
Yale Athletic” Association. 

For Princeton: Dean Howard Mc- 
Clenahan, chairman of the board of 
athletic control of the Princeton Ath- 
letic Association and chairman of the 
faculty committee on outdoor sports; 
Walter E. Hope, alumni trustee and 
formerly ‘chairman of the Graduate 
Council, and Henry B. Thompson, life 
trustee and president of the Prince- 
ton University endowment committee. | 


\ 


: H. Stevens ’23 and John | 
Pallo ’23, all of whom won their let- | 6 2-9S., 
ters this year by having seen some | 5S 


erasing the former mark of 


W. K. Baird, South Boston High, 
winner of the intermediate 220-yard 
dash in 1922, was disqualified after he 
had won the 300-yard dash on Satur- 
day. -Baird crowded the other fellows 
at one corner of the track. 

Taking the meet as a whole it was 
very succ 
of spectators ever assemble 
hall for an athletic meeting cheered 
the work of the young athletes to 
their utmost. Even the rafters and 
windows held their share of the on- 
lookers. : 

East Boston High placed third with 
a total of 27 points. High School of 
Commerce came. fourth with 22; Hyde 
Park fifth with 161-3; South Boston 
High, sixth, 15; Brighton High, sev- 
enth, 12144; West Roxbury, eighth, 11; 
Boston Trade School, ninth, 81-3; 
Charlestown, tenth, 81-12; Dorches- 
ter High, eleventh, 3, and Mechanic 
Arts High, twelfth, with 2 points. 


VISITING CUBAN 
~SWORDSMEN NAMED 


NEW YORK, March 27 (Special)-— 


set up by Nathan Levine in | 


| 
! 


| 


| second, Greene, 


{ 
! 


The second. round matches 
Berrragd, North and South Champion- 
ship 
for today, and: several of the best- 
known’ women players who survive 


YALE GYMNASTS 
DEFEAT HARVARD 


Crimson Wins Only One First 
and ‘Ties for Another 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 25— 
Showing marked superiority over Har- : 
vard, in their dual gymnastic meet 
here tonight, the Yale varsity men de- 
feated the Crimson by a score of 34% 
points to 19%. In only one event did 
Harvard capture a first:place and that 
was the tumbling, which was won by 
Dole. Harvard also shared first place 
honors with Yale. in the club swing- 
ing, when Bragger and Warren were 
given a draw. All the other first 
Places went to. Yale men. 

Estill of Yale was the real individ- 
ual star with first places in the hori- 
zontal bar and parallel bars. Captain 


Kellogg of, Yale won on .the rings, 


tied for third on the horizontal bar 
and was third in tumbling. The sum- 
mary: 

Club Swinging—Tie for first 
Bragger, Harvard, and Warren, 
third, Askin, -Yale. 

Horizontal Bar—Won by Estill, Yale, 
37.9 ; second, Bailey, Harvard, 31.5; third, 
tie between Captain Kellogg, Yale, and 
Wood, Harvard, 31. 

Side . Horizontal — Won 
Yale; second, Nickles, 
Arnold, Yale. 

Parallel Bars—Won by Estill, Yale, 36: 
second, Mag, Yale, 33.5; third, Wood, 
Harvard, 31. 

Rings—Won by Captain Kellogg, Yale, 


between 
Yale; 


Leggett, 
third, 


by 
Harvard; 


essful and the largest group | 35; second, Captain Bailey, Harvard, 32; 
d in the/third, Culbert, Yale, 29, 


‘Tumbling—Won by Dole, Harvard, 34.5: 
Yale, 31; third, Captain 
Kellogg, Yale, 25.5. 


WOMEN PLAY WELL IN 
NORTH-SOUTH GOLF. 


| 
March 27—' 
in the 


PINEHURST, N. C., 


golf tournament are scheduled 


‘yesterday’s first round matches will 


_be in the play; 
| Edith Cummings, . Onwentsia, 


‘ 
i 
' 
; 
i 


| 
| 


{ 
i 
{ 


these include Mrs. 
and 
Glenna Collett, Metacomet. 

' Remarkable scores for the cham-. 
pionship course were made yesterday 
by Miss Colett, winner of the qualify- 
ing medal, and Mrs. M. J. Scammell, 


Five of the 18 men who will g0 t0/ Uniontown, sister of W. C. Fownes Jr., 


make up the fencing team which will 
oppose the Cuban team that is to come 


| who both made 81 for their rounds in 


national amateur champion in 1910, 


to New York in May to meet a picked | which they defeated Mrs. H. E. Fore- 


aggregation of Mercury Foot swords- man, Lake Shore, and Miss Louise : 


men have already been selected by 
the fencing management at the New 
York Athletic Club. : | 

‘The men are Sherman Hall, three 
times national saber champion, and 
who held the foils title for five yqars; 
Louis Nunes, the national  three- 
weapon champion; 
Pherson, national epée and _ saber 
Greer Bartol, the junior 
saber champion, and William H. Rus- 
sell, who formerly held the epée 
championship for a number of years. 


Fencing organizations in 
cities, particularly in 


Philadelphia and Boston, have mani- | 
fested a great deal of interest in the} 


match and arrangements have been 
practically completed for supplemen- 
tary meets in several of these cities 
for members of the Cuban team. 

Dr. Santiago Verdeja, the secretary 
of the Cuban Fencing Committee, is 
president of the Cuban House of Rep- 
resentatives and is also chairman of 
the committee for the development of 
tourneying in the Republic of Cuba, the 
organization which is sending the team 
to this country. 


_——— 


‘WHITE SOX DEFEAT GIANTS’ 

NEW YORK, March 27—Chicago, which 
would rather defeat New York at base- 
ball than in population, had a measure 
of: satisfaction at Dallas, Texas, yester- 
day, when in an exhibition game with the 
Giants the White Sox won, 8 to 7, 
J. M. Barnes pitching for the losers. The 
world’s champions had just received some 
glittering new watch fobs as world series 
presents from Commissioner K. M. Lan- 
dis. While the Chicagoans were out- 
doing the Giants the other New York 
clubs, Brooklyn and the New York Amer- 
icans, were engaged in a contest over in 
New Orleans. The Brooklyn boys won, 
§ to 5, due to the excellent pitching of 
Vance, a former Highlander. — 


SHAMROCKS WIN LADIES’ TITLE 


LONDON, Ont., March 26 (Special)— | 


The Shamrocks of this city won the 
ladies’ basketball championship of On- 
tario here last night when they defeated 
the Toronto Girls hy 13 to 4, which gives 
them the round by 29 to 20, the first 
game in Toronto the previous Saturday 
being a 16-all tie. The winners retain 
the trophy presented by the late Lady 
Beck, ‘which they have held for the pre- 
ceding two years. The locals won be- 
cause they played their positions and 
smothered all the visitors’ 
combine. 
long range all through the game and 
scored but two field baskets. The local de- 
fense was very strong, while Misses 
Blackwell and Garrett were the best shots 
on the floor. The score at half time was 
7 to 0 and the locals added two more in 
the second half before Toronto scored 
their first basket. Miss Conacher was 
the best for the losers. ' 


PENN ELECTS M. E. SMITH 
- BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 25—Merle 


E. Smith of, Rockwe!l Springs, Ia., was|@elivered particularly by | 
elected captain of the University of Penn-|members in the Assembly showed how ' 


Fordyce, Youngstown, respectively. 
Mrs. George W. Roope, Brae Burn, 


Chauncey Mc- | 


' 
| 


with | 


Boston’s ‘representative in the cham- 
pionship sixteen, played an excellent 
game but was defeated 3 and 2 by 
| Mrs. C. F. Ubelacker of Arcola. There 
,are 11 divisions in the entire field. 

| Mrs. C. EF. Ubelacker, Arcola, defeated 
|Mrs. G. W. Roope, Brae Burn, 3 and 2. 
| Mrs. W. M. West, Huntingdon Valley, 
| defeated Mrs. F. J. Doyle, Torresdale, 2 
| and 1, 
| Mrs. R. H. Barlow, Philadelphia, de- 
|feated Miss Harriet Shephard, Hartford, 


other 2 and 1. ’ 
Washington, | Miss Glenn Collett, Metocamet, defeated 


Mrs. H. E. Foreman, Lake Shore, 8 and 7, 
Miss Sarah Fownes, Oakmont, defeated 

| Mrs. A. M. Seeley, Newark, 5 and 3. ° 

| Miss Edith Cummings, Ontwentsia, de- 

| feated Mrs. John D. Chapman, Greenwich, 

| 6 and 5. 

| Mrs. M. J. Scammell, 

_feated Miss Louise Fordyce, Youngstown, 

'8 and 7. 

| - Miss M. A. Wolfe, 

'feated Miss Dorothy Dotger, 

|6 and 5. ’ 


MARTIAL LAW 
DEBATED IN INDIA 


DELHI, 


Sunningdale, 


| 


March 8 (Special Corre- 


! 


tration of martial law in the Malabar 
| district of Madras has thrown a vivid 
| light on certain aspe of Indian poli- 
itics. The debate arose out of a mo- 
‘tion from a member from Madras in- 
'viting Government to withdraw mar- 
tial law. The Government refused to 
accept the motion,. but they proposed 


|Spundence)—A recent “a | 
| ae ) . debate. in “ne aenihe and successfully without the 


| Legislative Assembly on the adminis- ' 


UNITED STATES 


REPROACHED _ 


FORITS ATTITUDE ON EUROPE 


With America’s Stand on Economics and Finance 


LONDON, March 25 (Special Cable) ' 
—The week has been crowded with! 


‘incidents bearing more or less di- | 
‘mons that there are as many soldiers 


rectly on the economic reconstruction 
for which Europe is still waiting. In 
London the experts assembled to pre- 


pare the agenda for the Genoa Con- 
ference have sat almost continuously. 
In Paris the Near East problems are 
being grappled with, but a veil of 
mystery and reticence is drawn over | 
their proceedings. 

The Reparations Commission has) 
issued another ukase to the German | 
Government, and the United States | 
Government has addressed, what may 
fairly be called a remonstrance to 
the Allies. Meanwhile in different 
directions, - progress has been regis- 
tered in this or that particular task 
on a more modest but still important 
scale. 

The British share of the credit 
promised Austria has been definitely 
placed in the Treasury in Vienna af- 
ter ‘compliance with the preliminary 
conditions. Private initiative has 
taken the lead in providing Poland 
with sterling credits to an uncom- 
monly large amount—a welcome sign 
that politically and economically 
there has been a great return toward 
stability and security. 

If the Greek efforts to raise money 
in London have been less successful, 
this, too, may be taken from one view- | 
point as satisfactory, for it implies, 


that whatever may be the powers’ 
| political preoccupations and sympa- . 
'thies, no help is likely to be forth-;| Premier, W. L. Mackenzie King, Man- 


and imperialism. It may be true, as 
Field) Marshall Sir Henry Wilson 
stated this week in the House of Com- 


in Kurope today as before the war, 
despite the virtual disappearance of 
the German and Austrian armies. It 
is also true as Mr. Zimmern points out 


ee 


Certain Europeans Profess Themselves as Disappointed ' 


? 


% 


in his new book on “Europe is con-— 


today, is more to keep peace than to 
make war. ' 


-valescent” that the function of armies « 


For two years and more Europe has : 


had to be policed for her own safety 


(and not Europe’s only), and it is an . 


burden of land armaments of which 


‘ironical jest to reproach her with the — 


She herself complains, and the neces-,, 


sity of the maintenance of which is 
chiefly due to her own suffering. 
The recall of what remains of the 


United States army of occupation on _ 


the Rhine-and the demand for pay- 
ment of expenses which Great Britain 
has herself not been able to recover, 
are two more examples of the way. 
in which discouragement and disap- 
pointment 
creased at the very time when a re- 
turn to confidence is the first essen- 
tia) step toward salvation. 


CANADA TO RETURN 


WINNIPEG, March 17 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—At the instance of the 


in Europe are being in- | 


Ce 


PROVINCIAL RIGHTS. 


coming in any country, unless the} itgpa saskatchewan and Alberta will" 
shortly resume negotiations with a . 


lenders can be assured regarding the | 
borrowers’ peacable intentions and | 
financial administration. 

For those who are determined to be, 
hopeful there 
every one of these recent develop- 
ments. But it is useless to deny that ' 
as regards the economic and financial 


problems of reconstruction, it is not | 


easy for informed opinion in Europe 
to take a hopeful view. The diffi- 


culty becomes all the greater when, 


ho believed themselves liberal | 
a ae ntly in| settled by a board of arbitration deal- 


| ing with each of the three western’ 


opinion find that instead of encour-:! provinces separately, and which would 


the 


and progressive, and conseque 
general agreement with United States 


agement from the other side of 
water they receive a series of rebuffs. 


Baffled and Disappointed 
When all-allowance has been made 


‘for the domestic difficulties of the 


United States Administration, for the 
weight of public opinion in America 
on the war debts question, and for the 
fiscal difficulties of the United States 
treasury (aggravated by the question 
of the soldiers’ bonus), the fact still 
remains that those who in, Europe 
have the right to call themselves en- 
lightened, unbiased, constructive and 
forward-looking people, find them- 
selves baffled and disappointed at the 
attitude America is taking in the 
world’s economics and finance. A mis- 
understanding of this kind is better 


/ventilated than disguised with con- 


ventional phrases of goodwill; it can 
only be removed by frankly, and yet 
moderately, giving expression to both 


. viewpoints. 


Uniontown, de- |, 


‘ stand. 
de- | 


— ‘problem of interallied indebtedness is 


The best European attitude in these 
matters it is not difficult to under- 
Peace (including land arma- 
ments), reparations (with which the 


inextricably involved), and Russia are 
‘the three major reconstruction ques- 


itions. 
‘secondary 


To these, as subsidiary and 
in importance yet im- 


‘portant and difficult enough, must be 


‘lic finance and freedom of trade. 


added the problems of currency, pub- 
Not 
one of these difficulties can be solved 


active intervention of the United 
States. The present. position is that 
Europe, doubtful of that cooperation, 
is setting to work to deal with all 
these questions by herself. But no 


‘sooner is a practical proposal put for- 


to substitute something less drastic, | 
yet more effective than the ordinary | 


attempts to; 
The Toronto Girls were held at ' 


civil administration. 

The debate revealed the fact that 
the district of Malabar was still in a 
i disturbed condition, though the actual 
'disturbers of the peace, namely, the 
| Moplahs, were well under control. The 


‘sense of the Assembly was almost | 


‘unanimously against the withdrawal 
of martial law or the resumption of 


‘rely upon a united assembly. 

Behind the immediate issue raised 
by the resolution lay the causes of the 
‘original outbreak. There were really 


| 


‘ 
; 


r 


{ 


i 
' 
' 


ward than it is met with objections 


that seem (on the surface at any rate) | 


to conflict with the deliberate disin- 
terestedness Which was assumed to 
be the alternative to cooperation. 
-The Russian problem, though eco- 
nomic, cannot safely be left to solve 
itself by the free operation of eco- 
nomic law. In his memorandum of 
March 25, 1919, now republished, Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed, perhaps 
prematurely, that the problem should 
be faced. 


Europe Stands Alone 
Now three years later there is some 


, Ordinary civil processes and, there-| prospect of being able to discuss the! 
‘fore, the Government found itself in| subject with»Russia’s rulers on the’ 
ithe unusual position of being able to basis of an agreed policy. 


may not be a very solid one; the return 
to capitalism may conceivably be no 


more than a temporary expedient, or: 


'even perhaps a ruse of Nikolai Lenine. 


‘only two causes: First, the influence’ 


of the Khilifate agitation upon an ag- 
gressive and fanatical people; second, 
ithe irritation produced by genuine 
agrarian and economic 
‘against Hindu landlords of the dis- 
| trict. Of the two, the former has by 
‘far the 
‘present moment, and certain speeches 
stalwart 


sylvannia wrestling team for 1923 at aideeply the Khilifate grievance has 


meeting of the matmen during the inter- 
collegiate meet here today. 


-CLEVELAND WINS AT HOCKEY 

CLEVELAND, March  25—Cleveland 
won its second straight game from Pitts- 
burgh tonight in the intercity hockey 
series, 8 to 2. The total goals are: Cleve- 
land 13, Pittsburgh 5. 


WOMEN’S RIFLE SHOOT 


leaten its way into the thought of the 
'Indian Moslem. _ Indeed, in the opin- 
‘ion of the writer it is hardly too much 
‘to say that nine Indian Moslems out of 
ten would probably desert the Indian 
Nationalist movement altogether if 


-this question were settled satisfac- 


grievances ) 


greater significance at the 


'portant) probably impracticable. 


But the chance, however flimsy, is 


worth taking, and Europe intends to. 


is some comfort in! 
| definite and satisfactory settlement of . 


| view to the transference of the natural 


resources to the provinces from Do-: 


minion control. Indications point to a 


the contentious problem being reached 


in lieu of their public domain be abol- 
ished, and that the whole question be 


determine the terms under which the 
lands are to be returned. 


representatives at the conference, 
should it materialize, wil] oppose abso- 


Mr. King’s suggestions for a pos- ° 
‘sible conference are as follows: That 
the annual subsidy to the provinces” 


It is pretty certain that Manitoba’s., 


lutely the abolition of the subsidy.” 


‘They may, however, compromise on a. 


reduction in the amount on the under-, 


‘standing that the Dominion Govern- 
‘ment make satisfactory settlement for 


came a province. 


‘resources alienated since Manitoba be--° 


' The Dominion of Canada is indebted — 
‘to Manitoba to the extent approxi-’ 


‘mately of $45,258,000, more than suffi- 
‘cient to wipe out its net debt as a 


‘result of the federal Government’s 


|persistent, refusal to yield control of 


‘the lands in the three western prov- 
inces in favor of the provincial gov- 


‘ernments. The arbitration for the 
‘natural resources are expected to take 
several years to carry out in proper 
‘detail, and in the meantime the Prov- 
‘ince will ask that the annual subsidy 
of $409,000 be continued. The Prov- 
ince has received this subsidy since 
1921, but at that time the subsidy was 
.made retroactive to 1908. 
' It is estimated that from 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 acres of land has been 
‘alienated by the federal Government. 
|'The total amount in the form of sub- 
sidies received in lieu of land amounts 
to $8,752,000. Based on an estimated 
value of $3 an acre, the 18,000,000 
acres expropriated by the Government 
are worth $54,000,000, 

The actual price for the land which 


, the Dominion Government 


the settlers benefited 
Government more than 


settlers, and 
the federal 


anyone else, as large revenues were re- 


‘ceived from them for customs duties. 
| Saskatchewan and Alberta annually 
| receive a subsidy of $562,000 as com- 


this forms another grievance which 


. 


a" 


’ 


received . 
| will not be accepted as a basis of set- 
‘tlement as the purpose was to get 


pared with Manitoba’s $409,000, and. 


will have to be settled during the arbi-. 


That basis | 


tration proceedings. 


REGULARS VS. YANNIGANS 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 27-— 
With only a week left in this city, Man- 
ager Fred Mitchell plans to- give his 
Boston Braves 
ginning today; when the Regulars are 
scheduled to play the Yannigans a nine- 
inning game. The Boston manager is 


just which of the players he is going to 
carry through the season, and the coming 
games between the two teams, as well 
as-with Washington. are expected to be 
important ones. Washington won the 
game Saturday at Tampa, 7 to 1. The 
‘Senators did some heavy hitting, finding 
McQuillan, Watson and Morgan for 16 
hits, while Boston could get only four 


try and take it at Genoa, swallowing, 


whatever disinclinations there may be) 
Yet here, when, 


to treat with fanatics. 
prejudice is set aside and nothing but 
economic “sanity” is the aim of Eu- 
rope (accused not long ago of subordi- 
natiing common sense to nationalist 
passions) she must stand alone. 

As to the reparations question, any- 
one may be forgiven for losing pa- 
tience with it. The latest demands of 
the Reparation Commission to Ger- 
many are coupled with conditions that 
seem insulting, and (what is more im- 
But 
they are as light to darkness when 


compared ‘with the original claims. 


‘torily. 


Thus, in two ways, the debate re- 
vealed a cleavage which forms a tre- 


PINBHURAT. N. C., March 26—First | mendous obstacle to effective self- 
and second prizes in the rifle-shooting | government in India. On the one hand 
there are the vast differences of edu- 


tourney for women held during the week 


at the Pinehurst Gun Club were respec- | cation, civilization and social organi- 


tively awarded today to Mrs. Ralph) zation which widely separate the dif- 


Hornblower of Boston and Mrs. T. T. 


Berdan of New ‘York. Mrs. Hornblower, | 
who equaled the official record of the! 
range on Thursday with a score of 149) 
out of a possible 150 points, closely was Moslem, 
pressed at the finish by Mrs. Berdan, who 


registered 148 points on her best target. 


LINFIELD WINS CUP 


other hand, 


he 


; 
; 
; 


ferent parts of the country; on the 
there is the ancient: 
chasm which separates Hindu and 
and which Mr. Gandhi’s doc- 


any first-class political issue 


rine has as yet but slenderly bridged. | 
It has been observed that whenever | 
s de-| subéstitution of continental for British 


The next step is already foreshadowed 


‘in a tentative scheme put forward to 
in . 


the meeting of allied ministers 
Paris as a basis of discussion. 
Thus for the first time Europe is 
offered a comprehensive proposal for 
dealing with the problem in a way 
which satisfies equity withovrt outrag- 
ing common sense. The United States 
is involved indirectly in these pro- 
posals, and again it is understood that 


Europe in this matter must stand 


alone—apparently because the scheme 
is quite wrongly believed to imply the 


‘bated in the Assembly, the second of | liability. 


BELFAST, March 25—Linfield won. the these two factors never fails to emerge 


Irisk Association football cup this after- | and tq point its moral for the politi-| peace is not primarily economic, nor 
is it entirely a question of militarism | in several.roller events as an amateur. 


noon by defeating Glenaven,.2 to 1. 


i . 


cians of India. 


The third great question, namely 


i 


B.- U. 
The Boston University pistol team lost 
'its first match of the séason to Cornell 
‘University on Saturday. it was announced 
‘today. Cornell shot 1086 out of a pos- 
sible 1250 targets and B. U. shot S816. 
(The B. U. team was working under a 


| handicap as they used 45-caliber pistols 


| while the Cornell team used 22 caliber. 
'B. U. expectes to do much better when 
they meet the Culver Military Academy, 
‘March 31, as both teams will use the 
‘same caliber. 
week at the South Armory. 


—-- 


RED SOX PRACTICE 


HOT 
Boston Red Sox plan te get 


Practice is going on this 


some strenuous work be” 


desirous of finding out as soon as possible ° 


SPRINGS, Ark., March 27—The | 
in some 


hard practice here today in preparation 


for their fourth game with the Pittsburgh" 


Nationals tamorrow. This is the last of 


the scheduled games and the series now’: 


stands 2 victories to 1 in favor of the Red 


Sox. A victory for Manager Duffy’s men 
will give them the series while a defeat 
will tie the series up. Sunday’s game 
had to be called off while the Red Sox 
won Saturday in six innings 8 to 2. The 
batting features of the game were home 
rungs by Menosky and Harris of Boston. 


STAFF ENTERS WORLD’S TOURNEY 


CHICAGO, March 27—Arthur Staff, 


champion professional ice skater, has en- 
tered the world's professional roller skat- 
ing championship meet to be held here 
April 3 to 9. Heretofore Staff has skated 


* 
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900 WILL URGED AS SOLVENT 
“OR THE TROUBLES IN INDIA. 


re of Beat Said to Turn on the Probity of Tried 


¥ 


Bs. 
im, o i, 
J 


os 


/ Individual paopeene and Natives 


A 
ate 


ae a EVERARD COTES 
, Feb. 24 (Special Corre- 
oe _The political sky in In- 
s dark. Disturbances have oc- 
with a frequency and 
| scale alarming even to those 
familiar -with the vastness 
country, and who know the 
¥ of its people to carry on their 
‘unconcerned by political 
is around them. Centuries 
sed since the Indian culti- 
to be seen at work with 
1, while Mahratta and. Af-. 
ow ors beside him fought one 
2 for the right to exploit the 
ce of his toil. But today it is 
y to distinguish in the western- 
Indians who have imbibed 
ed political philosophy at Ox- 
or at Harvard and who discuss 
ith one another in nineteenth cen- 

ta , 


pt 


«. 


gli whether they are Mos- 
or whether they are Hindus, 

‘ er they belong to fighting races 
Deccan and the Punjab, or to 
emplative intellectual workers 

e East and of the South. 


Moplah Riots 


¢ recent Moplah riots, where Mu- 

, subjected Hindus to con- 

at the barrel of the rifle, gave 

a@ very unpleasant reminder of 

et that these distinctions are 

and ready to assert them- 

} whenever controlling authority 

on become sufficiently relaxed. 

the educated classes, at the 

they appear to be forgotten 

| st movement to oust the 

from power. Representa- 

of every class and race, basically 

wc One to another’ as they 

ci everything else, have joined 

in an attempt to bring this 

There is no doubt:that the 

in India are faced with a 

movement not less formidable 

it results largely from their 

| teaching, not less difficult to 

because those behind it are at 
in other matters. 


rly Democracy Impossible 
t is not a for readers in 
rica and England to imagine a 
yle Indian people inspired perma- 
tly by one political idea and. ad- 
continually towards it. The 
allel jumps to the mind of the 
at movement which resulted in 
rican independence. There could 
ar, no greater fallacy. In 
a there is no such basis, and the 
tation of getting results along 
* lines is like the hope of ob- 
n, ; cream from anything but milk. 
z lements that produce the cream 
n orderly democracy are not there. 
ernment of some kind could no 
tk ‘evolved without British ad- 
trative talent and British or- 
oe on for defense; but it would 
inspired by the democratic 
's which hold inthe western world. 
hundred years the British have 
susly Or unconsciously taught 
ideas to the Indian peoples. 


rb 


|such a period is required to bring a 
mediey of Oriental races, be they cul- 
tivated or otherwise, to the point of 
putting such ideals into practical 
effect. 

Question of Influence 


_years ago India was peaceful 
and b fectively governed, though it may 
not ™ correct to claim that it was 
contented. Today none of these attri- 


Europeans who ruled it in those far-off 
days are now largely gone from India 
or have become disheartened. The 
Indians who have been brought into 
tie government to share responsibility 
have not yet secured any real control 
of the nationalism that has placed 
them where they are. The country is 
learning that it is the Extremist out- 
side in the street, and not the Moderate 
in the council chamber, who has the 
most influence at large. The compli- 
cated system of government introduced 
three years ago by an idealistic British 
Secretary of State, which was designed 
to afford a ladder by which the admin- 
istration should proceed, one step at 
a time, down the steep slope that 
leads from autocracy to democracy, is 
in grave risk of slipping. The Mod- 
erates who have come into office upon 
its rungs are .in almost as difficult a 
position as the Europeans whose au- 
thority has been divided to afford them 
places. The whole edifice is shaky. 
It is only by the most strenuous en- 
deavors of each individual member of 
the administration that it will con- 
tinue intact. 


Good Will the Solvent 


One hopeful feature about the ar- 
rangement is the good will with which 
it is being persisted in by those 
brought into power. It is good will 
on the part of individual Indians as 
much as on that of individual Euro- 
peans. 
will be because a limited number of 
Europeans and Indians of proved 
probity and capacity continue to work 
harmoniously together at the top. The 
longer the European resides in India 
the more readily he values the ability 
and loyalty of Indian colleagues. The 


- 


he inclines to welcome the support de- 
rived from those who represent the 
order and stability that belong preemi- 
nently to the peoples of the West. 
In every kind of body, from the 
Viceroy’s Council in Delhi to the bi- 
racial clubs of Calcutta and Bombay, 
this partnership has been started. The 
experiment has hitherto been upon 
only a limited scale, but already not- 
able growth has come in understand- 
ing of the basic facts of Indian polity, 
upon which alone enduring govern- 
ment can be founded. The future of 
‘India is ruled by stubborn and diffi- 
cult realities, which cannot be theo- 
rized out of existence, and which can 
be made go yield only slowly to the 


good will. The idéal is not an impos- 
sible one, though it is still far off and 
is obscured by the clouds of present 


ome in the schoolroom than | 


unrest. 


MET TROOPS IN MONGOLIA 
NGAGED IN RESTORING ORDER 


0 Says Special Plenipotentiary to Chinese Government 
in es Presence of Russian Forces 


NG,” Feb. 13 (Special Corre- 
)—Some light has been shed 
e continued presence of Russian 
sin Mongolian territory by A. K. 
_ Special plenipotentiary of 
ia to the Chinese Govern- 
Siiterviewsa by a representa- 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 
NO objection to make when the 
Was put forward that the 
of Russian troops in 
iia was analogous to the pres- 
Japanese armed forces in 
Tags he said there was a wide 
‘between the two. 
al city of Mongolia was in 
of Russian bandits, who 
1 out the regular Chinese 
s had plundered the banks and 
had murdered a large propor- 
the inhabitants, and were 
r as a base for operations 
ssia. The Chinese Govern- 
no objection to the coming 
jan troops, who freed Mon- 
the rule of the usurpers, 
it to its former position 
t of the Republic of China. . 
gaid further that while 
order had been restored in 
in the country immediately 
sarge there are still scattered 
ft the guerrillas in the interior 
and until] they are either 
or scattered, the Provincial 
requested the Russian 
"remain. In 1915, it was 
Mongolia should , co 
nty of China as 
‘and with .the excep- 
raid of the Ungern ban- 
site had held. Any 
Mongolian Government 
| wal of the Russian 
uld be at once complied 
. es the Russians were. in 
with the affairs 
‘country, and their presence in- 
‘peac say order, the plenipo- 
id he would be surprised / 
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a i on ‘propasabde in any part of 
the world at this time, according to 
Mr. Paikess, who said: “In the opin- 
ion of the men who constantly harp 
on the subject of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, the result of that doctine is 
shown in labor strikes. The labor 
unions of America are against what 
they term Bolshevism, and yet there 
were strikes before that term became 
popular, and I am informed that they 
still take place in your country. The 
world should be tired of manufac- 
tured statement by this time, especjally 
if the people would stop to ‘thin that 
even if the Soviet Government wanted 
to do proselyting all over the face of 
the earth, it has problems of greater 
moment in the rehabilitation of its 
own country.” 


GERMANS AND POLES 
NEAR AGREEMENT ON 
SILESIAN ORE SUPPLY 


LONDON. March 8\ (Special Cors 
respondence)—Negotiations are _ tak- 
ing place at present at Geneva be- 
tween M. de Stokhammer, Secretary 
to the Ministry, on behalf of the Ger- 
mans, and M. Falter, on behalf of 
Poland, for the purpdése of further 
agreement for the furnishing of raw 


materials to the iron factories in the’ 


‘| plebiscite territory of Upper Silesia. 
This question, which seems to be one 
of the most difficult of all those sub- 
mitted to the Polish-German confer- 
ence, has taken.so favorable a turn 
that it is possible to hope that in a 
short time a final agreement will be 
reached between the two parties. 

The basis adopted for the furnish- 
ing of old iron to the iron foundries 
is as follows: 

Bach state is to grant td the foun- 
dries in Upper Silesia situated on the 
‘territory of the other a permit to ex- 
port an amount of old iron corre- 
5 1 908 a to the amount fdrmerly pro- 


With regard ‘to the supply of the 
Polish blast furnaces with iron ore it 
has been impossible, up to the present, 


for vod lay down the amnuai quantity, but 


t has been reached upon 
‘the pea figure. leaving a state- 


be-| ment of the final amount to be deter- 


| mined after the taking possession by 


andjeach state of the. territory allotted 


Hie, ‘are in Bag amore 


‘to it. 

Both delezations at the conference 
as to the idea of 
Labor commission 
relation to the mixed , 
created by the Council of | 


rc :% ; ee ; a : 
. ‘ 
oF. et ey : q pie Ambassadors upon questiong 
© be * - 
ia Aus 


| . | ‘whieh h will act in in 


of Labor. 


butes can be confidently applied. The 


If India escapes catastrophe it. 


more experienced the Indian the more 


solvent of cooperation based upon 


LOW WAGES PAID 
TO BRITISH WOMEN; 
Only Twelve Shillings Per Week 


Is Paid to Employees in Cer- 
tain Stated Trades 


(By a Labor Correspondent) 

LONDON, March 3—What has been 
described as the “employers’ offensive” 
assumes almost as many varied forms 
as the line of attack on the battlefield, 


from which the phrase has been 
borrowed. Demands for reduction 
in wages and increase in the work- 
ing week may be likened to di-. 
rect frontal attacks where the rel- 
ative strength of the combatants 
is known and their objectives made 
clear. It is always the _ indirect 
method that “leaves one guessing”; 
the objective is not so plainly dis- 
cernible. So it is in the industrial 
field. 

Over a period of years trade unions, 
with the assistance.of men and women 
drawn from higher walks of life, have 
been instrunténtal in influencing legis- 
lation for the protection of workers, 
principally women, in the “sweated” 
trades. 

During the present century, the 
landmarks of trade union history have 
stood out, not so much in consequence 
of great industrial struggles, as of the 
strides taxen by the' movement in 
framing statutory-enactments for rati- 
fying and legalizing the conditions 
under which men and women labored. 
While it is true that many of these 
statutes were .passed because work- 
ers whom they more directly affected 
were insufficiently organized to do 
anything for themselves by the pres- 
sure or threat of the strike weapon, 
| the effect has been to greatly 
strengthen the trade unions con- 
cerned. The operations of the stat- 
utes have been, contrary to the prog- 
nostications of the critics, marked by 
immediate extensions of trade union 
membership and improvemenis in 
trade union organization in the in- 
dustries covered. 


Labor Group Secured Legislation 


After the General Election in 1906, 
when Labor found itself with 29 mem- 
bers in the House of Commons out of} 
a total of 50 Independent Labor candi- | 
dates which it had placed in the field, | 
the newly-formed group, together with , 
a dozen other trade union leaders, | 
mostly miners who were still attached | 
to the Liberal party, began immedi- 


paramount importance to trade union- 
ism. It is not too much to claim that 
within thrée years this small active 
group indirectly secured the passage, 
as Government measures, of the Trade 

Disputes Act, the Miners’ Eight-Hours 
Act, and the Trade Boards Act. 

In: view of the~ unpopularity of 
Winston Churchill among organized | 
workers at the present time, the for- 
mer may be entitled to whatever con- 
solation.is to be gathered from .the 
fact that it was he, as president of the 
Woard of Trade, who was responsible 
for carrying through Parliament the 
Trade Boards Bill, which enabled 
joint boards to be set up in four spe- 
cially selected low paid industries 


imum wage. Thus was materialized | 
the efforts of as earnest a band of 


“sweated” trades as ever worked to- 
gether. Sir Charles and Lady Dilke, 
with Miss Gertrude Tuckwell and Miss 
Mary Macarthur, were primarily re- 
sponsible for the agitation and propa- 
ganda that led to the creation of the 
boards, which, for the first time, gave 
to the “bottom dogs” of industry the 
protection of the State against ex- 
ploiting masters. 

Efforts to Discredit Trade Boards 

After nearly 13 years of useful serv- 
ice the question of retaining the 
boards is grievously agitating a select 
committee sitting under the chair- 
manship of Lord Cave, and it is plain 
to see that very strenuous efforts are 
being made to render the work of the 
boards abortive. 

Matters were brought to a head by 
the refusal of a Portsmouth magis- 
trate to inflict a penalty in the case 
of an employer summonsed before 


Trade inspector. It was not argued 
that the Board of Trade had failed to 
make out a case against the man; the 
charges were beyond dispute. 

| Even the employer admitted that 
the wages in question were below the 
legal minimum. The case was dis- 
missed because, in the opinion of -the 


1 magistrate, the existence of the Trade 


Board was an unwarrantable inter- 


ject and was the ruin of trade. ‘ Fortu- 
nately, not all employers take the 
same view of the operations of the 
board, and not all magistrates so far 
forget their authority and the high 
traditions of the courts as to shelter 
law breakers. | 

Possibly strengthened by the mis- 
carriage of justice above referred to, 
and while representatives of the 
Trade Boards Advisory Council of 
the Trade Union Congress were giv- 
ing evidence before Lord Cave’s com- 
mittee, an employer was summonsed 
at the Tower Bridge .police court for 
failing to pay the rates of wages 
agreed to by a board. Not only had 
he deducted wages to the extent of 
owing arrears to a number of his em- 
ployees to the amount of £67, or a 
sum, calculated over a year, which 
ran into £2500, but he had tried to 
justify his conduct by lavish refer- 
ences to Scripture. 

_ Employer Exploited Poverty 

In passing judgment the magistrate 
said he was quite unable to accept 
the employer’s protestations of high 
motive, adding: “I am persuaded that 
he has been exploiting the poverty 
and distress of the district to his own 
profit and advantage, and that he has 
been guilty on his own admission of 
the outrage of having dismissed from 
his employment a number of his work- 
people solely because they were com- 
pelled by the process of the court to 
attend to give evidence before the 
magistrate in July last.” Whatever 
may be the opinion as to the merits 
othe boards, the simple fact remains 

they are part of the law, and it 

. r the magistrates to administer 
ith: law. 
Despite a press campaign which has 


‘ 


ately to concern itself with matters of ' 


with powers to prescribe a legal min- |. 


devoted reformers on behalf of the 


him at the instance of a Board of. 


ference with the liberty of the sub-. 


‘|quires 700,000 -gallons 


GEN. TUDOR DID GOOD WORK . 
F OR AUXILIARY: DIVISION 


One-Time R. I. C. Officer Speaks of the Dangers and. 


Difficulties s jarani by Members of This Force 


DUBLIN, Feb. 24 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—There has been a great 
deal of talk in Ireland and elsewhere 
on the subject of the Auxiliary Divi- 
sion of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and with the object of giving the 
readers 
Monitor the R. I. C. viewpoint, Mr. 
Menzies, formerly an officer of this 
division, recently called on the Dublin 
correspondent of this paper. 

In August, 1920, said Mr. Menzies, 
in the course of conversation, “an 
extraordinary situation existed in 
Ireland. Over 100 R. I. C. men had 
been murdered; these men were to- 
tally. unarmed and unable to defend 
themselves from their attackers. 
Ordinary civilians were also being 
attacked and murdered, and the British 
Government seemed to have no ade- 
quate machinery to cope with the 
situation. Something obviously had 
to be done and done quickly, and 
some sort of corps had to be formed. 
The British Government, therefore, 
called on ex-officers to enlist as ca- 
dets in an Auxiliary Division; gener- 
als, colonels, and others responded 
to this appeal. These men were 
brought over and dumped down at the 
Curragh.- The conditions under 
which they lived were necessarily un- 
comfortable to start with, as there 
was no organization of any kind, no 
cooking facilities, no ordinary com- 
fort. After a bit they were formed 
into companies and sent to reenforce 
the R. I. C. in the country. These 
unfortunate R. I. C. men, who had 
been living for years in friendship 
with the people in the various neigh- 
borhoods, quite suddenly found these 
same people firing on and. murdering 
them. 


Joined Auxiliary Division 


Natural horror at this situation as 
well as their patriotism made many 
men forego their rank and- join the 
_ Auxiliary Division as ordinary cadets, 
‘though in addition to the rough con- 
’: ditions ynder which they lived there’ 
was the constant danger of being 
‘murdered, a danger which extended to 
‘anyone found walking with or enter- 
‘taining them. Altogether it was a 
| nasty job. 

Asked whether he thought, the 
| Auxiliary Division had as a whole 
| been successful in what they set out 
to do, Mr. Menzies said that the de- 
gree of their success was shown by 


} 


of The Christian Science. 


. 


the terrific propaganda’ organized 
against them by the Sinn Feiners. 
Individually, he continued, he had 
met with much kindness fr those 
who had dared to be friendly, .but 
there were many people who were 
afraid even to speak to an Auxiliary. 
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REAL ESTATE _ 


31 ACRES FOR SALE ‘IN 


BEAUTIFUL NAPA VALLEY, CALIF. 
AN ORCHARD bome, good house. with run- 
ning wee 4 and electricity; 2000 bearing prune 
trees, 1144 acres prunes planted last year, 6% 
acres grain hay; price $26.500; can be subdi- 
vided, as it is on 2 good roads to county seat, 
% mile away. Box sS-1, The Christtan Science 
Monitor, 235 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 


fe 


FOR SALE—Country place with all comforts |. 


Very reasonable. 
N. ¥. Geer 
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near Great Barrington, Mass. 
0. EMMERIC Hl, 633 E. 241st St., 


Another point brought out by Mr. | 


Menzies was the difficulty of secur- | 
An individual experi- | 


ing secrecy. 
ence of this was told him by one of 
thé Auxiliary cadets. In this village, 


if a cadet went into the post office 


and talked to the postmistress, a spy 


from the I. R. A. would always be - 


listening outside. 

He himself had never 
atrocities committed by the crown 
forces. but a campaign of terrorism 
was bound to react ‘more or less in 
kind. The Sinn Fein prisoners, 
continued. when arrested, were on. 
many occasions so well cared for that 
when the time came to release them 
they refused to go and were kept on 
as batmen. etc. 


Regarded as Knights-Errant 
The auxiliaries were evidently 
looked upon by some people as knighis- 
errant. One tearful lady applied for | 
help as her husband beat her, and,’ 
judging from the large present of eggs 


she sent, their assistance was timely 


and effective. 


Mr. Menzies gave instances show- | 


ing the fear in which the Auxiliaries | 


were held owing to the propaganda |} 


spread broadcast by the Sinn Feiners. 
There was, however, he said, another 
side to this picture. 


iliary Division, meeting them in the 


street, would throw their arms around | 
necks and hug and kiss them, ; 


their 
often to the horror and amazement of 
those who were not in the secret that 
they were~just very ordinary, kindly, 
human men. 

Asked what were the greatest diffi- 


culties they had to cope with, Mr.: 
Menzies replied that one great diffi-| 
eulty and one which had caused many) 


losses among the force was the Re- 
publican Army’s habit of disguising 
its men as Auxiliaries. 


The truce had been well kept by the. 


Auxiliaries, Mr. Menzies said, and he 
spoke gratefully of General Tudor, 
Chief of Police for Ireland, who had 
worked day and night in the interests 
of their division, and deserved great 
credit for his good work. 


done its best to distort the activities of 
the boards in an effort to secure their 


| 


| discontinuance, and, apart altogether | 


'from the powerful advocacy of the) 
| workers’ representatives, the evidence 
‘has been fairly evenly distributed. 
There have been almost as many em-| 
ployers 
there have been against. In his evi- 
dence before the committee Mr. J. J 
Mallon said he had the testimony of a 
manager of a large undertaking in 
which he stated that the trade boards 
had. abolished “sweating” and “gave 
emp yers protection against being 
undercut by the ‘sweat-shops.’” What 
Hwas urgently required, contiuned Mr. 
Mallon, was the setting-up of some such 
‘authority as the munitions tribunals 
before which tride unions could plead 
for the enforcement of the minimum 
wage without having 


prove a heavy drain upomr the funds. ! 
That there is a crying need both for 
retention of the boards and some ma-_| 
chinery that will -expedite adminis- 


in support of retention as | 
' Ministers’ 
*' question presented to the Undersec- 


to istitute | 5 
costly civil proceecings which might | 


| 


} 


PROHIBITION IS URGED 


IN THE WEST INDIES: 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, B. W. I, 
'March 9 (Special Correspondence)— 
A representation by 
Fraternal 


on the drink 


retary of State for the Colonies dur- 
ing his recent visit, has led the 
Governor, Sir Leslie Probyn, to pre- 
sent a message on the subject to the 
Legislative Council. While taking up 


-the position that the elected members 


| tion 
-which a new 


should take the initiative by a resolu- 
embodying the _ principle 
liquor law can be 
framed, he points out that these public 


' demand for reform cannot be ignored 


| 


tration of justice is evidenced by the. 
fact that there are in certain stated : 


trades women of 18 earning only 12s. 
per week. 


BANANA RAISING 
CHIEF INDUSTRY 
_OF WEST INDIES 


ROTTERDAM, March 7 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Agricultural 


Journal of the Dutch West Indies 
gives some interesting particulars 
of the cultivation of bananas in those 
islands. There have been no recent 
exports of bananas or of oranges from 
that colony, owing probably to the un- 
certainty of shipment. The annual 
production exceeds a quarter of a mil- 
lion bundles, each comprising about 
300 bananas. 

The three varieties that thrive best 
are the Congo banana, the Bumulan 


and the dwarf banana. The Chinese 
banana is likewise extensively culti- 
vated. This banana was originally 
introduced from China and somewhat 
resembles the Congo banana. 


Growers on the Canary Islands (off 
the northwest coast of Africa) spe- 
cialize in the Chinese banana. In- 
deed, without the cultivation of 
bananas these islands would lose 
much of their importance. The Jour- 
nal gives the following particulars of 
the cultivation of the fruit: 


“The cultivation is continually in- 
creasing, especially on Gran Canaria 
} and Teneriffe, but the dry climate | 
makes it 
ducted from the mountains through 
artificial canals and watercourses to 
the plantations. 

“From November to July an acre re- 
f water and 
from July to October 500.000 gallons. 
 Incédentally these irrigation schemes 


have greatly increased the value of | - 


the barren mountain sides and the 
cultivation of the banana is a direct 
cause of the present general prosperity 
of the population. The value of one 
acre of land under cultivation is 32-., 
000 francs, and one acre of suitable 
land which is unculHivated is Valued 
at from 12,000 to 20,000 francs; after 
two or three years the plantations 
yield full capacity, the expenses 
amounting to about 2000 to 3000 francs 
per annum. 

“At present the¥e are some 7500 acres | 


banana (a native of the Philippines) |. 


cessary to have recourse | jouse. 
to irrigatiOn, the water being con- | provements, 


HOUSES ‘& APARTMENTS WANTED, 


under cultivation on the Canary Is- | 


lands. and these islands export about | nished practitioner's daylight office. 


4,000,000 bund'es a year: of these 3.- 
000.000 eo to England and 1,000,000 to) 
France.” 


n the pretense that it has been. en- 
gineered by cranky enthusiasts. It 
is, he points out, advocated by many 
men who hold highly responsible 
positions. 

The present position here is that 
the Government has a monopoly of 
the right to sell spirituous liquors. 
It farms out this right to spirit license 


| holders, but by a law passed in 1905, 


it has declared “that no license shall, 
nor shall the renewal of any license 
create, or begin to create any vested 
interest or right.” . The choice be- 
fore the Legislative Council is to con- 
tinue this system, to begin absolute 
prohibition, or to adopt 

state control. ' 


POLAND FIGHTS UNEMPLOYMENT 


LONDON (Special Correspondence)— 
Exceptional measures have been taken by 
the Government of Poland to deal with 
unemployment, which has been increased 
by the influx of workless people repatri- 
ated from Russia. Among the schemes 
adopted is the withdrawal of the 20 per 
cent tax on coal, reduction of railway 
rates for certain raw materials, and espe- 
cially the provision of industrial credits. 
The credits granted by the Polish Loan 
Bank have been increased from. 18,000,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000,000 Polish marks. 
Every effort is being made to facilitate 
export trade. 


HOUSES & AP AR’ MENTS FOR RENT 
FOR RENT—May 1 to October 1, 8-room 
furnished house. choice location, conven- 
ient to train, Montclair, New Jersey: $150. 
WEST C. JACOBS. 119: Watchung Ave., 
Montclair. Tel. 112-M. 


THREE outside, sunny, handsomely 
furnished rooms, steam heat, sleeping 
porch: good location: Protestant adults:. 
$9 per week for two persons, $7 for one. 
Phone Roxbury 1762-R. 


ALLSTON—To sublet to responsible people. at- 


tractively furnished four-room apartment with | 


piano; bath. with shower. Apply Suite 7, phone 


Brighton 849-M. 1391 Commonwealth Ave. 


seen any 


i 
he | 


Children who. 
knew individual members of the Aux-., 


the Kingston | 


on. 


complete | ~~ 


oar ~— 
Classified‘ Advertisements 


10-room 
modern in- 
_ 4338. _ 


SRLINGTON — For 
furnished or 
garage. 


rent, 
unfurnished, 
_Haymarket 


stucco | 


SMALL, furnished. elevator, housekeeping 
apartment from May 1 to October 1; private tel- | 
ephone essential; references given and required. 


Call Circle 5084 mornings. New York City. 


_ SUMMER PROPERTY TO LET 
BLEAK HOUSE 


PETERBOROUGH, 
near Mt. A. one 
free delivery of provisions 


Colonial house, 
mile from village, 
and mail, pine grove near honse, 


usual living rooms. six master’s bedrooms, baths 
and servants’ quarters: open fireplaces, heating ' 
plant, some electricity. fireproof garage. Rent 
for long season $1900. Telephone extra. oer 
MRS. J. H. MORRISON, 44 Brimmer St., Boston 


STORES AND OFFICES FOR RENT 


PR ACTITIONER’S office for rent: large re- 
ception room, completely furnished; mod. loop 
bldg. Room 1608, 17 North State St.. Chicago. 

FOR RENT—Part time in beautifully fur- 
1512 Kim- 
' ball Hall Bidg.. 25 E. Jackson Bivd... Chicago. 

PRACTITIONER'S office for rent: morpings 

only; reasonable rent; mod. loop bldg. H-41 
a i38 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


plenty of | 
| shade and lawn, surrounded by avbervites hedge: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUN ITIES 


CALIFORNIA - 


2025 Shattuck Avenue 


Groceries, 
Hardware. 


BERKEL EY—Continued 


~The Misses’ Shop 


““Where the Key 
An Exclusive Assortre-nt of 

DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


___ Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


SILL’S §&._J. SILL & Co. 
House of Quality 
ce Fruits and Vegetables— 
niversity A 
Berkeley 5204.  ihenee + 1304. venue. Phones: 


PARTNER WANTE D — Experienced dentist 
wants lady to join him as active partner in 
professional otfice proposition; no experience 
necessury, but approximately $4000 investment 
required; prev investigation invited. Address 
mn. @. i re The Christian Science Monitor, 
620 Van Nive Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE inventor of several practical mechanical 
| necessities. including an absolutely new auto- 
mobile accessory for which a wide demand 
seems assured desires financial interest in plac- 
ing same on the market. Address X-22 e 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN. 


Ww ANTE p- Girl or wiether's mcarnentr te —— 
with h’ work, care 2 children: small family. 5327 
Winthrop Ave, Ist apt. Tel. Exige. 5050, Chicago. 


oe 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


REFINED LADY desires companion’s posi- 
‘tion: free to travel or devote all attention to 
' such a references exchanged. Adcdress 
c. V. B., P. O. Box 872. Clinton, New York. 


~~A WOMAN of refinement desires a position as 
xer for several young women or sma 
sae ty Ian Hs Box E-88, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. | 
|“ DRESSMAKER desires any kind of sewing to 
be done at home; reasonable rates. 1705 Estes 
Ave. Tel. Rogers Park 4360, Chicago. 


. a 


SITUATIONS WANTED--MEN 

- ENGINEDR with practical experience in of- 
fice management, modern drafting, construction, 
research, writing, etc., desires. pofition where 
such training is valuable; Chicago preferred. 
Correspondence invited. §-85 1458 McCormick 
Building, Chicago. 

N. Y¥. EXECUTIVE, specializing selling by 
mail, earnestly seeks a right place; references 
confirm a initiative, perspicacity. Ad- 
dre= P. , 1552 East 14th St., Brooklyn, Me § 


a toe —— Experienced in corporation af- 
fairs, ‘expert in accounting, credits and collec- 
' tions, CHAS. MIT- 


CIEELL, 


seeks responsible position. 
1402 Winnemac, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED--MEN 
MAN WANTED for farm: not necessarily 
farmer, but one in sympathy with animals; 
good proposition and future; state age and ex- 
' perience. M. B. SEMMELROTH, Grand Rap- 
ids, Minnesota. 


___ ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
x REAL BOARDING HOME. 


For those desiring quiet, fetirement and rest. 
For information and references address H. 
HOBERG, 990 N. Madison Ave., Pasadena, 
California. 

DESIRABLE furnished rooms, 
reniences. A. J. BLOUNT, Suite 4,. 
, borough St. Phone Copley 5552-R. 


modern con- 
81 Gains- 


ROOM for rent, private family, modern apart- 


ment. 1445 Belleplaine Ave, Telephone Lake 
View 5966. Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


AAA AA eer were yY yee v vw ARAARANA. 

FOR SALE—Brussels needle point lace, rare 
| design, exquisite workmanship, four yards 
(long, one-half yard wide; correspondence in- 
| vited. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, 506 Chestnut St., 
Pahadeye. Pa., U. &. A. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


JEROME TUCKER, Realtor — 


SAL KS, LOANS, APPRAISAL Sy LEASES 


————— —_—- + ee ey 


ARIZONA 


BISBEE 


~ BRUCE PERLEY 


General Insurance 


Mexico 
Arizona 


Cevering both Arizona and 
_Copper Queen Hotel Bidg., Bisbee. 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY , 
~ Whitney & Whitney 


Phone Berkeley 687 
Fuel Merchants & Agents 
MO COAL 


Daily. East Bay deliveries 


BATTERY SERVICE 
All Makes of Batteries 
Repaired— Recharged—Rebuilt 
STORAGE — SUPPLIES — REPAIRS’ 


DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 

Luthy Batteries 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
Local Distributor for Exide Batteries—All 
Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 
—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 

Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


H. RINGHOLM 


Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors to Men and Women 
22:1 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 


Phone Berkeley 4215 2285 Telegraph Ave. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
2263 Shattuck Avenue_ Opposite Public ‘Library | 


HINK’S 
.  pey Goegns 
One of Berkeley’s 
‘Largest Stores 


J: F. Hink & Son, Inc. 
'HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING | 
The Mode Art 


Phone Perkeley 7894 


HARMS & 


for 


> 


—— —— - 


MORSE, Ine. 


'STATIONERS BUOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS | an 
= | 318 14th St. 


ks and Finishing our special 
opp. First Nationa 
k. 1089 


The Booterie 


' 


2168 Shattuck Ave., 
Ber 


| Shoes for You 
| SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY 


AT KITTREDGE ST. 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
Large Auto Furniture Vans 


Baggage. Piano and Spratene moved by 


PA CKING— STORING. ‘SHIPPING 
41511 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. Tel. Berk. 2600 


Phone Ber. 8468 


2124 


SHWRS 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
__ Sport t_ Apparel and Millinery. 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY ' 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
Centre Birest Berkeley 
Delivery in Oakland, Rerkeley, Richmond 


DRY GOODS 
2215 SHATTUCK 
at Kittredge 
' Rerkeley’s, Fast Growing Store 


- TUPPER & REED 


Victrolas—Sonoras—Grafonolas. 
Sheet Music—Records, 
Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 


— ae 


~ California Meat Market _ 


. Telephone Berkeley 341 Rerkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUB 


MAE M. AN DERSON 


Ladies’, 
Flowers and Feather Fancies. 


MODERATE PRICES 


Misses’ and Children’s Hats, Ribbqns, 
Buckram Frames. 


2071 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


At Shattuck — 


ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 


MILL BLOCKS — OAK'— PINEWOOD 
Russell and Adeline Streets Berkeley 1810 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


2441 Bancroft Way 


— o-_— 
Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 

ORIENTAL RUGS 


M. Y¥. PARNAY 
Phone Berkeley 2400 


Berkeley Branch 
The Oakland Bank of Savings 


One of the oldest and rae banks in 
Alameda County. 
Resources Over $43,000,000.00 


Northeast corner Center and Shattuck 
Tel. Berk. 7000. 


enn 
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Ladies’ 
“Ready to Wear 


Added to our tailoring 


department. 
536 15th Street 


1421 Broadway, Oakland. 


If you want to buy or sell real estate 


or homes, or if you need fire insur- 
ance, 


see 
Fr. F. PORTER 


Lakeside 1000 


M. BOCK, Tailor 


1408 Fra nklin St. 
Telephone Oakland 1607 — 


for the New Year 
CALENDARS for the desk. 
DIARIES for pocket or desk. 
“MEM. INDEX” outfits or fillers. 


Order from our own printghop 


New Cards—Letter and Bill Heads 
Smith Brothers 


STATIONYRS—PRINTER S—ENGRAVERS 
13th Street 


Between Broadway and Washington 


with a 30 years’ service record. 


a great community; 
| policy .of dependable merchandise, fair dealing 
and best store service. . 


Cipudg 


CLAY, itera yi 5" 5.2 “_ sTS., 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


A store true 
to its ideals to be a worthy business factor in 
true to its merchandising 


| 


| 
' 


| 


2424 Telegraph Ate. a <= 


'2307 CHESTNUT ST., 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME 
AND GARDEN 


917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


oe 


541 
OAKLAND. CAL. 
Quality Service Price 


in your MEAT supply with 
our cash and carry system. 


CARSTEN & SCHMIDT 


OAKLAYD MARKET 
bet. Broadway and Franklin 


HINGSTON’S 


FORD SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 
. 3308 TELEGRAPH | 
a 


HUSING BROS. 


Groceries, Fruits, Delicatessen 
ALITY AND SERVICE’ 
Phone Lakeside 525 and 526 


Decorative Needlecraft 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK, DESIGNS, 
AND INFANTS’ WEAR. 


EMMA R. ILSEN “S26 Fifteenth St. 


Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 


422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Phone Lakeside 


___12th_ St., 


—~—— 


Mills Doughnut Shop 


HOME-MADE CAKES AND PASTRY.,- 
1216 West 7th — 


7 
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SAN JOSE—Continued |. a PORTLAND, _RICHMOND—Continued | __s SEATTLE—Continued _ 
> & i “JULIUS R. BLACK | FLORISTS. L. RATCLIFFE JOHN HILL 


a. 


; 209 BROAD STREET 
ACCOUNTANT epg yon A-TAILOR THAT PLEASES 


AUDITOR . 
SYSTEMS BePIGATIONS Pact uta wae Cleaning, pressing and repairing 
VICTORIA CAFETERIA- An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop | ° tS Veleiidee. Dates Sarttior Kuppenheimer called for and delivered 


Home recipes in preparing wholesome, fo Women 
sipacnoes chosen F . Concord ay: oor Portland, Oregon 615% Second Ave. Hotel Seattle Bldg. 
: y 7443 SEATTLE 


188 POWELL STREET SAN JOSE, CAL. Clothes «| Phone Main 7113 
“New Quality Lunch Room DRAIXBOA one, ‘SAN-I-8T 4 RSS Wa i, | "B05 Union Ave. N.| _ If you need a new wardrobe call on 


C. ‘SCHLOSSER 115 Ho lywood 


Near Russell St., ‘5 
wpoue San Zoce 410ed Correct Millinery Portland, Oregon bs ' JACOBS £; LEVY. WI N O N A 


as at eG LEA 307 Madison, she can fit you out 
| W. CG LEAN Jeweler THE IVY PRESS ,.« MANN Pee TEQUAITY SHOP: 705 E BROADSE with beautiful apparel, either new 
Jewelry FINE PRINTING CLOTHES, FIXINGS’ AND SHOES FOR MEN or slightly used, at remarkably 


ome 
GIFTS Ae LAST 
The House of Individual Service oO 
Cor, First and San Fernando Sts., San Jose. Cal. | 2.5 cork Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block Also Sole Agents for low prices. 


’ Both -Phones aaa Phone Main 5724 SEATTLE 
SPRING’S, Inc. HAMILTON JOHNSTO ceeds O-Wool ,s5 cos 


NE 
? , Est. 1865 I ce—Investments—Real Estat and COATS 4 
FOUNDRY COKE Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes Northwest. | Co, Baveo Bidg.,. Portland, Sremen Goodwin Corsets 
ts ‘4 


: | GAS COKE ieee Claes end Marke Strects ’ We specialize on our Pastries W 4 Ladies’ — SOR A model for every figure 
| | CHARCOAL — RED, [i = AQIS | 

: Baap | | Vite PANAMA RESTAURANT RielD) Front lace. Back lace. 

SRETHRUA MARKER oN a Bon Ton .Millinery — {100 sresawar Portland, Ore pencil gh 


{ watet Seats | Centrat Coal Company| Exelusiye | NIKLAS & SON Bosca Storage Co. 200 Haeht Ble, out Wa 

‘ad re Sita : oer. wie ‘ _ 
“ab SAMUELS | $51 CALIFORNIA 8T. KEARNEY 2647 , But Not Expensive ee Florists 4c se a “Main 617 pean 5. 

Women’s and Men's Furtiishings ieee ' 160 S.1st St. - §. J; 2402 | 408 Morrison St. PORTLAND, ORE. MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Hot Poin Bt, near Pine Telepe Prospect 4367 , ‘ell ray a a2 s “GOOD SEN Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 
| OPEN EVENING spect . | as SHOES” SE for Household Goods W PERS teenie Jewelry 
ES Vaults for Silverware 


WOOD ELECTRIC CO. 3 ; S) / —_— . if 
“WEST ! B  d : ae Furnace Repairing J. H. DELANEY Mxpert Watch Repairing 


bi ts in Electrfoal ; a Their Quality and Price, 
aa ae Te ND es = cf e E m 3 . 5 ; x: . ( together with our excel- P LUMBING ag eh = cage vowelry Made tq Orter 
. : lent service, will surely THE GIFT SHOP 419 PIKE ST. ___» SEATTLE 


‘BOUGH . | el. San Jose 1507 “SN 665 South First St. ee 
OUGHT AND SOLD ; 40C10CK TEEN Autsioeite Painting and Enameli mi Co. Oy cee — rae ENN E 


~ JOHN: HOWE] od ae ER Exclusive Facilities for The Good Shepherd Knitting Yarns, all colors 

Eig RO Caples | Helle | | Sees ane, Pant elimination _ KNIGHT SHOE CO., I sore i ny peg 

aewee ts ope, RA Union Square 446 POW 8 ieee Cc TES—ICE LUN ON » ANC. Hemstitching, Pleating and Buttons 3 
) : «tat nr peed : . 842 Morrison, near Broadway __. Covered | 507 Pine Street 


‘| Insurance Your car, r Teal Estate igs Car be a son's PORTLAND, OREGON BROAD STREET BANK. ‘Where Fashion Rules’’ 
991 Kohl Buildi Tel. Sutter 2695 ‘$1 8. FIRST ST. ___ SAN JOSE Sixth and Broad Smart modes for “omen and misses s of gatheatic 
and quali for 


“JOSEPHS mess OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP |The Best in Footwear YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED Siicceunk’ ca was abled 


Florists 44 East San an Fernanda st. ~ Phone Bend 4522 : “It’s the Savings that Count” 4 
| e San Jose FOUR STORES SANDERS—THE CLEANER ALT MAKES GOOD CLOTHES 


' j 
Prise ide “Mistemene | _40s rant avenue, san Hrancisco_|TEMPLE, LAUNDRY CO,, INC. CACORE Shoes | Pe, cease eaten | TOR TO MEN 
. LAUNDERERS OF FINE LINEN 330. Bast Main.” Mes. 3300.2 —~“RIRAM LINDSEY 


| ‘3 1. McLean Co. SAN JOSE Sue a6 TSTRICREAND, 270 Washington, 308 Washington | TURNER MILLINERY pees Belle First wane atone 


Pur Fr AAA AE AAEM 


RAPRRRATGER, |, POOPIE Hew Sorte stam, | | GomtEaND. OnbGOH _. COMPANY WHITCOMB LUMBER CO 
at i: PAI Rhodes Court WINCH & MAR ns BOYER PRINTING CO 221 N, FIRST STREET Phone Ran. 706 ¢ 
- > GROCERS —— pero op South, Theme Street | PRINTING setii'te,, Portiend, ore | FUEL OF ALI KINDS| rican coal 32t%t ood sninglos 

L Ss a -m_\ eo. ag — Engraving We Appreciate, This Opportunity of Extending agit 

1158 dtter St. ‘and 60 Geary St.  & Children’s Books Fountain Pens Out Excellent Service to a Readers, Samuel H. Cottrell & _ on WHITE BUILDING SEATTLE — 


MOELLERING | & GOODWIN W ’ 

Real Estate—Loans—Ins Our Standard—‘‘Best Quality Only” : ee Men’s Shirts 
Telephone ° Lil 64 E. Santa Clara St. SAN J ‘JOSE, CAL. 1108 W. Marshall Street ~ Phone Mad. 177 

rae ia “ In San Jose It’s. pte pe A ate wi FRANK MOSMILLER, FLORIST | 

, 66 | ORR SAN JOSE'S reveal DEPABTMENT STORE HEROLD’ S FOR SHOES ’ Sieres + Bice anne ery—Umbrellat—Waist irts and — rao RIN. CL EROE 

P —— One | 18-26 E. Santa Clara Street Repairing | Underweat. Morrison Street, Post Office opposite p__R!CHMOND'S RELIABLE FLORIST 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA eae ate _ DYEING | THE CARD SIGN CO., Inc. . ‘ WANTED 


Cleanin eing, etc. 
THE FIRST GOLDEN Pe Na TIONAL. . AL CLEANERS 101 Park, near Stark Fortland, Oregon. Monitor readers to. make the any Cleaning, Dyeing, Pressin Ca 
Tel General Yeunderecs including Wee W Wash 


37-89" 8. Thied elephone Main 
NATIONAL BANK ' rata MUSIC HO = 4 Card Bigne—Tickete--Paper rns other Signs . VIRGINIA TRUST EO): Catalogs Booklets 


| 14 5. Ban Antont “Street Ph oe bon font 
San Jose, Cal. = veal Aen Rey , A Xe ‘i Executor in their wills. ACME-PRESS 
far Ch | This plan is considered by many men /|$19,Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


- STOCKTON RAR ARARARA Be 39 = “peewee 0 St. to be safest and most economical. | > Pan | 
General Banking DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW _PORSL AnD, OREGGE INTERVIEWS INVITED — |PANTAGES pupd." O°" sears 


They look just _like ordinary 


rt, walking boots ford | ' GROCERS -KELLAR’ THE ART MAN. , " 
_ Wraein and nando bee pst a H. R. BARDWELL 802 BE! Weber Avenue STOCKTON. CAL. EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 821 E. Main Richmond, Va. 
moccasin yet snug and smooth-fit- JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER Telephone 314. « | ARTISTS MATERIALS “Most Anything” H ARDW ARE SORON, 


ting like a soft kid: glov Expert Repsiring of all, kinds. 
The .Cantileve? arch ie Sexible. | Complete Selection of ‘Watches, ‘Diamonds, and YOLL AND & COMP ANY Visit Our Gallery of P peat 1607 W. Broad 


7 it rises to MEET and- SUPPORT Jewelry moderately priced. me m. and h.‘h. sichel H. A. PLEASANTS 11 Pccnal Wy Adachi 


Hing the 92 S. 1st St., Sap Jose, Calif. . areas {4 | ee ood 
tach to drop to meet the shoe : Coal C wv. EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER W H J enk S ELECTRICAL 1M ae ts ae ee 


ne leer Willard ~GHRELFALL (BROS. \ oneal “Se | igaemina wrcrunms | sue sah Ot om 
; ’ 4 | . n Phone Mad. 
| Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc.|‘ sRRVICK STATION | xuppenheimer cloth ng, ats snd Furnishing| “Lubli iner, Flori ist ve ; - var cas none t = PANTORIUM tbs WORKS. Inc. 


: San ’ : All ‘Makes éf Batteries ‘Tésted, Rechaihed and 439 FE. MAIN STREET a > pero bedmiiie | Assorted, $1.50 Carpets and Oriental ais ese 
Rooms 901-206 (ancy 4 bldg., 14th an Repaired. — $28 and 348 Morrison St. wa cake separately wrapped to insure freshness | 1419 4th Ave. . in 7680 


lan 
| Mail orders filed. \. Send for booklet Experienced Automobile Dlectricians PORTLAND, OREGON 9 B. Grace Street | Richmond, Va. 
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Re EATS iin the gallery of the’ 
_| Royal Society of Painter Etchers. For 


' | when we ‘had finished with’ the tables, 
-|when we had visited them again and 


‘jagain, ae I did, ‘it was with-an added 


.|gest that. we turned to the walls te 
So- ine afresh the etchings that hang 
hace 


would “be served , after 
se 


ae: seid dt. myself, “is 


piace “a os 


eth- 
are 


“ef . > + aes owe es 


aoe 
poly warious ae wie 


bu - When JI- entered the 
oms in Pall Mall t, where the 
‘tieth ann “ot the Boys (it, was. 
-in 1880) of the al Saciety 
ter and Engravers is 
7 SE @ eked panded a small, 
Rad et, which I. found. 


or the. approaching 
well done, clear 


me yhen “tt t velas its rEshed 


he iat “ ‘ shout this pew. fn 
Zt m reins my America ing 
| steel to: know hier well 


‘devotion and energy 

1 A Bonde tpg compro- 
e8: oon with enthusiasm 
e c= ieetune ‘of such a society 
; the man in this case is 
n Hardie, Hon. Secretary of 
t ollectors Club,. Keeper of 
t of Engraving at the 
Albert: Museum, and an 


msn describes ‘the 
t were to be wit- 
six tables—(1) The 
‘Grounding ofa P slate: 


pot the Etching 
(4) Dry Point; (5) 


| of the cover of the 

eis a statement by Sir Frank 

OF easel of the Royal So- 

Etchers, taken from 

and Engravings.” 

rly written, and it ex- 

| > wall the heart of the etcher 

hat I give myself the pleasure. 
are 6 


delight in prints, that the 

Ws, comes of that. intimate 

» with\ the pet proof—the rare 

the states—prints of your 

~ you, take out of Aer 

or. portfolio; prints you 

‘nm your hand, turn into 

and lift from the mount 

| of the paper; 

ea line by line, 

are always finding 

have been annotated 

y ot yoy and to ~ sept ae hae 
itured to add a further, note: proo 

eo show xe° one friend, ie ua 

ay sic: tend. -to other. n 

a ve apt day is 5 done, and curtains 

si and these prints come out,’ 

ever a. time when life~seems 


t n 1 had. finished reading 

. + handbook the guests 

nd were beginning to 

the various tables. At 

fe stnad: ‘the -demonstrator,. 

itch “polland men and women, clad 
C nd ‘working blouses. 
a plate by 
s ‘ikoken- 
z y holding it 
T rs eee a smoky faéna:) raw: 

wit! “shov era Reagan on ae 

+ Ow & ry- 

oint t pared pla that 1° “dry” ‘with- 
out scid, the a logge cutting into the 
ir! face « of the copper; biting the’ plate 
n vm oh bath consisting of three 
rts and five parts water; 
{ ping 0 ” that is removing the 
ate from the acid, and applying. a 

rT eaten which | ops the action of the 

acid In that part nlar part; showing 
how ¢ othe ons an ‘additions can be 

+ made-in the plate; and finally demon- 
str t is passed through 

and the ay wy ¥ 

»etehing. In this 

for until the 
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ay 
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ha en deep 
oom a trial’ 
the plate 
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, the haryest of the year of this 


Vsociety. I looked at them with differ- 


ent eyes. I had learnt again to know 
an etching from a dry point; to under- 
stand_a goft ground; and to, distin-’ 
guish those that we 
from nature, and 


ose that were 


:| etched from a drawing. / This is inter- 
};esting. There: is' a directness, and a 
-}force about those subjects. that are 


etched on thé plate direct from na- 
ture; but one must be very eure of 
eye to do it, and the hand must fol- 


low the eye obediently and quickly - 


for you cannot-make alterations. Vir- 
any the line the needle makes must 
stand -f 

Late in the evening a lady of my 
acquaintance” whispered “I’ve bought | 
three. Come and see them.” I com- 
plimented her, but being a man of 
probity I was obliged to say, “They 
‘would not have been my choice.” 

A tear started to, her eye, but she 
was. brave, and said “Which is your 
favorite?” — 

I conducted her to Sir Frank Short’s 
“Morning Haze in Chichester Harbor.” 

“But it is so faint,” she said,.“I can 


the day, its movement, and | 
the disclosures of light, peeping out. rt 


She, looked a long time: then said, 
in a whisper, “It is very beautiful.” 


Ever since that evening I have been! 


seeing subjects for etchings. If I were 

to take a few lessons, I wonder— 
ny a cobbler qaust stick to his last. 

Q. R. 
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Goed Progress on Taft’ 
_» mental Fountain 
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CHICAGO, March 23 (Special)— 
With an inspiring school of sculpture 
founded by Lorado Taft, and carried 
on today by Albin Polasek at the Art 


' 


etched straight |. 


Monuw| 


Institute, while the Midway Studios | - 


have a national influence in oe monu- 


The erguson 
$1,000,000 monument fund permfits the 
realization of the ideal. 

Just now, this interest is in evi- 
dence in the numbers of persons who 
journey to the Midway and Cottage 
Grave Avenue, rfear the University of 
Chicago, to watch the progress of 
Lorado Taft’s ‘Fountain . of . Time,” 
‘which is being transformed from. plas-. 
ter to a monument of permanence in 

cement. The procession of .colossal 


fguren 130 feet in length has been. 


housed in a shed. A band of. expert 
workmen is making casts of the more 
than eighty figures rising from the 
waves of the symbolic sea and croégs- 
ing the arch of the bridge. 

The work is attended with . many 
difficulties. Every section of the cast 
must fit perfectly into the entire 
scheme and bear its number fot the 
yeconstruction. While the monument 
is sculpturally simple in its planes, 
that is in regard to the vast work as 
a whole, it has rhythmic lines and a 
certain continuity of idea expressed 
in dramatic detail, which the cement 
men must regard with care. Sculp- 
tors are interested in the undertaking 
from its experimental side. If it-is a, 
success and the cement flecked with 
quartz sets forth the- monument in” 
shining glory, it will mean a new era 
in the production of monuments in a 
medium other than marble or bronze. 

Hermon MeNeil’s “Monument to 
Pere Marquette” at the bend of the 
Chicago River where the pioneer is 
said to have landed longer than a 
century ago, will be erected this year. 
It is part of the works commemorat- 
ing the Illinois centennial of 1918. 


Some time during the summer, Ed- 
mohument to Eu- |” 
gene Field, intended for.Lincoln Park,’ 


ward McCarten’s 
will be put in place. This work,is ex- 
hibited at the sculpture exhibition 
of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association at the Art Insti- 
tute this month, 

t “Fountain of Time” 

«The erection of Mr. Taft’s “Fountain 
of Time” is carried on under the aus- 
pices’ of the B.' F. Ferguson monu- 
ment fund, the sum of $1,000,000 
originally willed by Mr. Ferguson for 
the erection of sculptural decorations 

n the city.. Mr. Taft’s bronze “moun- 
tain of the Great Lakes,” a work of 
graceful suuaiboia © at the south end of the 

and the same sculptor’s 

olitude, of the Soul” in marble \in 

the Art Institute galleries, were pur- 

chased from this fund, which‘also pro- 

‘vided ae gt pl slic erection of the Mop oa 
e “Fountain. of Time” in 


;| blaster, and now i paying or Is re- 
in per ry It is inter- 


he pain 
peavey 
or ext “het “ aN 
~~ » Ny . 


Facting in the standard 


“The Carpenter, 


" by Miss Gertrude Fiske 


“lis a convincing proof that the’ Academy 


Photograph by Peter Juley 


f 


‘Winner of the Thomas R. ‘Clark prize ve best~figure composition in the spring exhibition of the National Academy 


~ 
) 
= 
a 


tion of the truth that their art illus- 
trates traditions.in the best sense of 
modern ideals. The majority of the’ 
subjects are taken from Biblical his- 
tory, chiefly from the New Testament, 
and variots compositions of the Ma- 
donna and Holy Family; the “Flight 
into Egypt” andthe “Last Supper” 


wre drawn with a noble freedom of 


ino 


Latitree, 


J tour, Vulllard and Leptre. What great 


line and a skillful massing of figures. 

Nearly all, if not all, the composi- 
tions, it is believed, were sketches for 
large paintings, or frescoes. .Among 
them is a number of mythological, and 
some historical subjects, the latter 
relating te the ‘history of'the times. 
A treatment of aquatint imports a 
pleasant pictorial effect to the groups 
of framed drawings on the walls. 
And as one spent an hour or two 
leisurely, it was interesting ‘to recall 
that the tiny marks in the corners of 
these. precious scraps of paper meant 
that even such as the Earl of Claren- / 
don, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
\ Lawrence, and the unlucky Charles I, 
all collectors, had treasured them, and 
that here was another instance of 
good work surviving the vicissitypdes 
of centuries. . Professor Gurley is ex- 
of his collec- 
tions, looking carefully.into the his- 
tory of every drawing, with the re- 
sult that his gift to the Art Institute 
is one of the famed of the world. 


Mexican Art Exhibit 
for United States 


MEXICO CITY (Specidl)—It has} 


just been announced that the Govern- 
ment is sending to the United States 
within the next two months a large 
official exhibition of Mexican art. The 
exhibit will be very representative, in- 
cluding the work of all well-known 
Mexican painters, add to this. willbe 
added examples of the exquisite metal, 
textile and lace work for which the 
country is famous. There will also 
be sent a number of models of and 
drawings of stage settings by some 
of the best scenic artists. ~The show 
will be seen first in Washington and 
then may be taken to other large 
American cities. 


The Senefelder Club 


One thing is evident at the twélfth 
exhibition of the Senefelder Club for 
the advancement. of: artistic  litho- 
re: at the Leicester Galleries, 

and that is the predominance 
of the foreigner. No lover of the finest 


| phases of this graphic art can ignore 


the fact that as yet we can produce 
comparable to the amazing |- 
of the Frenchmen. Toulouse- |? 
Forain, Steinleu, Fantin La- 


are! And then Shannon. 
Laura Knight, se Jackson, 
Nevinson, and Rothensteih. 

be eas in cold 


names = 
Conder, 


. tin heroic and als and classic models that tra- 


= |Upon the view the slender, supple em- 


? the front aothies 9 sculptors of. the hu-. 


of Design, New York 


\ 


A Lively Spring Show by the 


National Ac 


ademy of Design 


be New York, March 25 
Special- Correspondence 


, HE sort of impulse ‘that regards 
[ie task in hand as the most im+ 

portant_.ever undertaken seems to 
have ruled;ithe contributors to the 
spring exhibition of the National Acad- 


revert to the ornate design and finish 
of the Italian masters of several cen- 
turies ago, who in: turn aimed at the 
rebirth of Greek art with results that 
embody the decorative skill of the old 
goldsmith on®’armorer and which, 
'though beautiful, are frankly~artificial. 
iThe present example gives full credit 


emy of Design, which will have major 
claim upon public attention until April 
22. Pleasant comment was’ expected 
as a matter of civility from the com- 
pany invited to the varnishing day re- 
ception. Today the doors are open to 
‘the public, and impartial and friendly: 
opinion concur ‘in ‘appraisal of the ex- 
hibition as of superior order, as per- 
haps the best array of representative 
American art the Academy has yet, 
staged. 

This event more than any other is a 
record of tendencies... It marks results. 
of the process in whieh old and new 
influences, aving been subjected to 
careful tests, emerge with more or less 
of elimination by substitution; with a 


considerable degree of absorption, and 
with strengthened judgment in respect 
to certain findings of other. years. 
Standards are thus happily .movable, 
and therein lies the progress df art. 


Trend Toward Liveliness 
There is no sharp ‘line of departurs 


this time from changes that shave been L 


noted for a decade. One should judge 
what is pregented now by means of 
long retrospect. In the matter of con- 
cessions more ground has been 
yielded of late by the radicals, as wit~ 
ness the show of the Society of 
Independent Artists, than by the con- 
servatives. - The independents have 
hung many exhibits that conform to 
the~ so-called conventions, while not 
one hanging in the Academy display 
is even remotely kih to wes ican! in 
extreme modernism. : 

The ,Academy trend, as now spe- 
cially “manifest, is toward freedom 
and liveliness in production. Coa- 
servative art seems to have put aside 
definitely and finally the dry-as-dpst 
doctrine which it preached diligently 
until it provoked revolt. It stands 
in the present .exhibition as sub- 
scriber to’the creed.that good cheer 
and good conscience are quite com- 
patible; that art should do its share 
in ‘making the world a. still more 
pleasant place in which to live; that 
high aspiration and human interest 
may be congenially mated. ' 4 

Feminism may vaunt itself, this year, 
if it will, in the award>of the Saltus 
medal, the chief prize in the gift of 
the Academy, without restriction of 
any kind, to Miss Anna Vaughn Hyait 
for “Diana,” a life-size figure in sculp- 
ture. ‘This presentation departs from 


handed down and it flashes 
t of egger youth 


Miss Hyatt’s Achievement 
“ereation . s Miss Hyatt in 


> 


er most eminent rivals 


to nature and carries no suggestion of 
artifice. : 

It may be expected that this notable 
prize award will soon advancé Miss 
Hyatt from Associate grade to the full 
feathers of an Academician. 


Daniel Garber, Gardner-Symons and 
DeWitt Lockman are in this year’s 
list with her as prize winners. Messrs. 
Garber and Symons win respectively 
}the $1000 and $500 Altman prizes for 
landscape. The\Garber subject is a 
view of his neighboring village of 
Tohickon in Pennsylvania, as,seen-in 
the. partial frame of the /trunk and 
bared branch of a roadside tree on a 
hill overlooking the ‘village... The 
scené below is of wooded slopes, from 
which project the belfry and spire’ of 
the country church, the bulking body 
of the town hall and the gables. of 
scattered dwellings. One ‘looks. out 
from within the contour of the tree 
upon the peaceful, slumbering settle- 
ment in the distance. 


Mr. Symons’ “Gleam on Hilltops” 
pictures\a scene of melting ‘winter, in 
which the sun has-cleared for spring’s 
awakening a’ ‘Shining patch of reced- 
ing heights, and the ice makes futile 
resistance to the flow of a foaming 
creek at the front of the picture. 
Spaces of field and woodland between 
creek and heights still harbor traces 
of early snow, over which the sun has 
laid a Symons-like blue glaze. The 


portrait goes to Mr. Lockman for a 
forceful presentment of Cullen Yates, 


.painter and Acafemician:; 


Five of the nine prizes go to non- 
members. Miss Gertrude Fiske of 
Boston wins the first of these compli- 
ments for “The Carpenter,” adjudged 
the. best figure composition by an 
American citizen and awarded as such 
the Thomas B. Clark prize of $300. 
Threé Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
3200 and $100 for pictures by Amer- 
ican citizens under 35, go to Aldro T: 
Hibbard-of Rockport, Mass., for “Late 
February,” to Robert Phillip for a por- 
trait of himself and to Louis Rifman 
for.” lit Window.” Arthur C. Si- 
mons receives the Ellen -P.. Speyer} 
prize. of $300 for. sculpture for a 
spirited group of three “New York Fire 
Horsés,” set om a pedestal in which 


mate of. horses on the gallop toward a 
re 

Academic fairness is exemplified in 
the acceptance of work from 200 non- 
members, out of a total of 362—not 
counting 60 exhibitors of prints—thus 
favoring 55- per: cent of outsiders 


and associates; and; as<above noted, 
non-members received five of the nine 
prizes. The record. has run in similar 


this direction | pave. bee disposed to 


proportions for years. 


+ 


| pectations. 


}clusion, to represent not all, Ameri- 


Three others of this’ highest rank, 


Isaac N. Maynard prize for the best |. 


tthe side panels contain scenes in re-} 


against 45 per —_ of academicians | 


linden of; Ants 
Survey of American. Graphic Arts 


nd Letters Has 


New York, March 23 | 
Special Correspongence 

HE exhibition of prints arranged 
by the Academy of Arts and 
Letters has not disappointed ex- 
Indeed, it is the most 
interesting and notable exhibition of 
the kind é¢ver held in, the United 
States, and this for three reasons. It 


~ 


is as much concerned with art as with 
letters. It brings together the prints 
of distinguished Amerigan artists who 
are no longer with us and the prints 
of distinguished American artists who 
are still at work. It has endeavoured, 
by careful selection and careful ex- 


cans who have etched a copperplate, 
or engraved on' wood, or drawn on 
stone, but only those whose prints afe 
of distinction and technical value. And 
so, the. Academy helps to set the 
standard, as an-.academy should, 
Historically, the collection goes no 
further back than, Whistler, for, if 
there were American etchers’ and. 
lithographers - before him, t their work 
does not court as art. Whistler was 
the first great American etcher. ‘It is 
extraordinary that he should also be, 
as some think, the greatest etcher of 
all time. Conditions in the America 
of his young days were not calculated 
to produce great artists and great art, 


and out of a young 
country, nso busy about more matter- 
of-fact things to bother about art, 
came. the young etchet’ whose: techni- 
cal knowledge of his art was a marvel 
and whose appreciation of its artistic 
possibilities and limitations was no 
less amazing. 
_ Whistler’s, Development 

Curiously, this technical mastery” 
was obtained in America at, of all un- 
expected places, the Coast and Geo- 


-|detic Survey in Washington, and a): 


print, from the plate decorated with 
the little figures government copper 


~~ | But as he said,/in often quoted words,- 
‘Lart happens, 


tradition of etching. but who are mak- 
ing remarkable experiments ‘in other) 
methods: for instance, Arthur B. . 
Davies in his aquatints, Mary Cassatt 

‘in her color etchings. The lithographs 
are fewer in number, but those shown 
explain what good work has been done 
on stone, by Whistler’s successors, to 
mention only two of his Panama series 
by Joseph Pennell, illustrations by 


vAlbert Sterner, color work by Arthur 


B. Davies, who knows how to make 
the stone yield effects no lithographer 
hitherto has tried for. 


The graphic Art which is most es-. 
sentially American is wood-engraving. 
Its development: was part of the won- 
derful achievement in American fllus- 
trations during the last quarter of the 
last century. Americans have drifted 
so far from the great things then done. 
that already this development .seems 
‘a part of ancient. history.. But, though 
Yuengling and Kingsley : and Wolf 
hang down stairs inthe auditorium 
with the masters of the past, Timothy: 
Cole fills a center. of the balcony, 
among the masters of today, with 
a beautiful «and varied group of 
his wood-engravings, akd -Frapk. A. 
French has & place closé by. Pac- 
simile wood-engraving. could go no 
further, even if it had not ceased to 
be in demand, With the reaction 


‘has come. the simplified wood-cutting, 


done by men like’ Rockwell Kent and 
J. J. A. Murphy, or the color ~work 
by men like Adolph Treidler, Rudolph 
Ruzica, and Gustave Baumaun. 


ceeded in giving’‘on the academy's © 


been done in the graphic 

America,’. which was their a 

enable the public to apprecia 
adequately the intent‘and quality “of haa 
the exhibition they have printed in the “©. 
catalogue éxplanations of the techni- .% 
cal process ioe in’ the three arts 
" cahamises 


‘To 


- eal 


— 


was thought too valuable to be wasted 
upon, has been loaned by the office 
from which they were the cause of 
Whisgtler’s retirement. His apprecia- 
tion of etching as an art was his in- 


and his earliest plates, done on t 


little later ih, London,.show how, well 
equipped he was to follow the greatest 
from the very start... Thanks tothe 


New York and Brooklyn collectors and 
dealers, thig early work‘is well rep- 
resented, also the Venetian and 
Amsterdam series; and the collection 
is brought down to almost the = 
with one or two plates done 
Touraine and“ Paris. 

Whistler was the first great Ameri- 
can lithographer. Up to his time, 
though a few prints by artists are 


‘| known to the historian and: collector, 


American lithography had been almost 
altogether commercial. Whistler, with 
Fautin and Menzel, revived the art in 
Europe, but in America there was yo 
‘tart to revive. It is astonishing how 
varied his work was for he was’ handi- 
‘cappéd by the English lithographic 
printers of his time who preferred to 
keep the artist at a respectful distanee 
from their process. He was never 
allowed to’ penetrate farther than the 
outer office, and the process of print- 


as the printers’ secret. But he tri- 
umphed all the same, as can be seen 
in the beautiful collection logned by 
the Brooklyn Museum, one of the most 
beautiful collections of 
lithographs there is anywhere, and to 
fill the few gaps in it dealers and cof- 


DPuveneck and Twachtman 


are the Duvenecks, loaned by the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. These are the’ prints 
which created such a sensation in Lon- 
don when Seymour Haden, who had 
never heard of Duveneck, thought that 
Whistler, masquerading under another | 
name, had sent them to the Painter- 
Etchers for exhibition: Here, with the 


such a mistake is incomprehensible to 
the unprejudiced student. Fine as 
Duveneck’s etchings are—he had not 
Whistler’s feeling for line, he. preferred 
to get his effect by greater elaboration. 
—Duveneck’s are the’ large plates 
which to Whistler were anathema. 
Twachtman, slight but suggestive, Al- 
den Weir, best always in his portraits, 
Blum, bringing to his etching the bril- 
liant technique of his pen-drawing, 
belong to the past, between which 
and the present, Harry C. White, from 


were expected, serves as link. 
It is useless to give the names of 


academicians, Childe Hassam and Jo- 
seph Pennell, appear. The 


artists who not ‘only c can carry on the 


— = - ae eB + -- _ 


r-." 


( 


FEARON_ 


Maybe! I have both 
the artist and the ex- 
‘ample you want. .. If 
dot, I can find it. 
Give me a little time. 
Never rush into buy- 
ing a picture, nor hes- 
itate when: ‘you find 
the one you want 


Pac abana oa 


heritance from etchers of the past, +. 


memorable expedition to Alsace and a 


liberality of the Brooklyn Museum and | 


ing was zealously guarded from him. 


Whistler’s |° 


lectors have again come to the rescue. | 


Hanging near the Whistler etchings | 


whom more and ever-improving plates” 


the men of today, among» whom. two || 


work || 
proves that there are now in America || 


+ / 
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or} were.run in connéction with the boats 
sand travellers, could thus visit remote 


e8 | << 


eae Eom | 


ath Bit ey pwere’ com | 


| 


oy nae felt i apes “agg hein orale alive i always 


nal. Days. in ‘Ireland 


[pelléd to descend into the ‘sidad at 
each Jock so as to avoid : cont oe ne all 


e tow- 

Sie gasaiaers who 

werd otherwise more’ or less - penned 
cgbins frequently regerted' to 
janism.. No. haste was. necés- 
odoooded tne of. the boats 
(three miles an “hour, 


even Eager are sound herd if 
jonly ‘we would maké the things cor-. 
respond ‘with | their ‘meanings: © 


“¢ 


catechism or an. - uncle—upon the 


child; but: an ~ siteiting of -w 
within him, Now, ou followed my 
last lecture, we find that which is 


within him ‘to be no ‘Jess, potentially, 
om of God.—Sir Arthur. 


than the Kingd 
ree: “in fee Art of igen 


lAn “kecLavins People 
|ayt-loving people. 'Pheir very educa- 
|When the Japanese chiid of tender | 


age first takes his Jittle bowl. of rice, | 


tis, a pair of. tiny chop-sticks, is put in his | 


“The. Japanese are unconsciously ‘ all 


tion and surroundings make them so. 


right hand He grasps them as. we 
would do.a.dirk. His mother the 


fie 3 bebtiohel ‘skitul, and one of nis | 


earliest pastimes is using the cho - 
sticks to pick up single grains of 

and. other. minute objects,-which is 
) no easy thing to.do. It requires great 
dexterity. He is insensibly learning 
how to handle the double’ brush (NI 
HON fide), with which an artist will, 

among other things, lay on color with 
one brush and dilute or ‘shade off 
(kumadori)' the color with the other, 
‘both brushes being held’ at the same 


‘shows him how hé should manipulate: itime in -the same hand, but with dif- 
them. He has taken a first lesson in ferent fingers.—Henry P. Bowie, in 


‘the. use of ‘the brush, With . practice ° 


“Japanese Painting. 4 


ered quite . ene 
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4tion, or at least to paper, in .4-very 


passage is to. his mind, he takes a 
‘ jtresh sheet, \and,. commencing. the poem 
‘once “more, 


Re and hence with ease. 


vi The Word: “Education” 


4| 20. lovelily call themselves * 
}{ “hone,” “mother,” we. find np’ more 


tions,” 


nearer inspiration ab first written: “the 
|muske rose and the\garish columbine;” 


first’ version, every bud that sorrows: 


~ 
and it is quite an accident’ that, wedn- 
ing him;away from lovely things. that 


| and advertised in press notices;of the | 
-| times: as “expeditioys.” 
|served on. board——a good, if rather 
‘|restricted nienu, at a very reasonable 


Meals were 
rate, Coaches and other conveyances 


Saar throughout the country. . 


-Who Would Not Sin 
for Lycidas”’ , 


“Myeidas” came to Milton’s. labataa: 


perfect form. He. writes .the first 
fourteen | lines, and then ‘tries the 
flower passage, ; which was evidently 

unting his “thouadt. ‘He sets. it 
down once, crosses it all out, and be- 
gins all over f&gain. Line 146 was 


but perhaps jt did not express his feel- 
ing Tor the flower, or it did not sound 
appropriate. . . . 
“mixed fancy and imaginatfon;” the 


liverie weares,” ‘is ‘also mixed, but per- 
haps less objectionable than the form 
we are familiar with. ‘ After the flawery 


writes to the end with 
very little recasting, except at 58-62, 
which::he thrice’ revises. Save for 

two difficult parts, Milton seems 
to have written “Lycidas” with little 


—Laura HE. Lockwood. 


“I have often wished, Gentlemen, 
‘that some more winning name could 
found for the thing we call Bduca- 
and I have sometimes: thought 

fully that, had we made a better 

iof it, we should. long ago have 
‘found a more amiable,’ a blither, 
ame. : 
For after all it concerns the child, 
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Courtesy of the: Maplin Comfort Tigany. Foundation ‘Gallery 


“Portrait of Louis C. Tigany.” by J Sorall vy Bastida 


, 
MONG the viiashaaadien received 


A ish modernist,. during His daz- 


zling visit to the United States in: 1909, 
was one for a pottrait Of Louis C. 


eye of the artist was provided by Mr. 
Laurelton, the Tiffany country home 


at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where art 
had been ‘invoked to give peculiar 


}accent to thé immediate lahdscape. A 


radiant garden ‘was. chosen for ‘the 
task, with Mr.’ Tiffany at his easel, the 
green of the foliage and the flush of 
opulent and. variegated bloom tinting 
with their sunlit reflections the white- 
clad figure of the sitter. 

Here was a nhew challenge for the 
vision and the skill of Sorolla. He had 
proven in studies in Spain that figures 
on the sand cast purple shadows, 
that the ruddiness of youthful vigor 
loses little of its glow with boys 


by Sorolla, the brilliant Span-: 


Tiffany...A setting delightful to the 


Tiffany, who*had Sorolla as guest at}. 


| Sorolla. 


eporiing beneath the surface in sea 
water, and he had pictured as had, no 
one before. him the muscular play .of 
oxen. while hauling surf boats ashore, 
Here: the task was in an atmosphere 
not less sunny but more crystal and 
crisp. It was an original experienre in 
portraiture. 
The picture remained among the/ 
colorful appointments of Laurelton, 
visible only to guests duying the years 
that Mr. Tiffany kept. his ‘residence 
there: It was transferred, with all the 
other belongings.of the estate, to the 
Tiffany Art’ Foundation, which a few 
years ago converted the property into 
a retreat and studio home for follow- 


"ers of the arts and crafts. Now, for 


the first time, the public may enjoy 
it, among hangings of selected can-. 
vases, rare rugs, pottery glazes and 
furnishings, in the gallery of the 
Foundation, in the Art Center. It pre- 
sents in a new light the genius of 


T. is quality,;~then, that appeals in 
etching and mezzotint. It was qual- 
ity that appealed when the speci- 


| 


men plates of the’ ‘master engravers. 


were in vogue. Well and good. But why 
doesn’t ‘that quality continue to make 
the same appeal now to our fastidious 
‘taste as} it did a half century aga? 
Naturally enough, -the answer is 
Fashion, which has decreed that the 
grand old line-engravings be “hung 
in Grepuscular hallways. To be sure, 
there is a corridor in the Pitti Palace, 


'»| Florence, ‘a suh-fiooded hallway upon 
which sing the marvels of: lyric line-’ 


engravings. Fashion says: admire 
the signed etching, coddle the .imper- 
tinent remarque .proof; Fashion ‘has 


mezzotinters; of English portraiture. 
. . . Nor should. there be a _protest 
against these exalted prices.- Rare 
art can never be high enough; _be- 
sides, the domain of mezzotinting will 


}soon be-as bare of practitioners as 


that of line-engraving. S. Arjent . 
wards is a name that occurs to usi in 
mezzotinting. Joseph Pennell’s’ e8-" 
says. in that medium reveal his mas- 
tery; while’the artist that is- Timothy; 
Cole stands solitary as probably: the 


alluring titles for the ‘streets into 
which we eptrap jhim’ than “Educa~ 
tional Facilities,” “Local Examina- 
. “Preceptors,” “Pedagogues,” 
rs,”. “Matriculations,” “‘Cer- 
“Diplomas,” “a “Seminaries,” 


rye 
J 


say productions! 
executed pl 


last of distinguished wood-engravers, 
as Mandel may be said to’ Rave been 


the ‘ last ‘of ‘famous European liné- fu 


engravers. 
‘ The once ‘haughty elder sister of the 
arts graphic is now become their Cin- 
derella. Who but an anonymous 
minority cares for the stately engraved | 
j pictures. of the past? How their dig- 
ified ore -reproaches the heedless 
of latter-day -photographic re- 

‘Yet, what modern .me- 
can match the'slowly 
of Mantegra,. Marc 
Ramondi, Albrecht Diirer, or 


Antonio namo engraved after his own 
esigns? 


the finesse . of , the 

estic sweep. of. Ber- 

the virtuosity of Antoine Mas- 
‘is Brisaci 


The Old Stately Engraving | 


artistic . 
behind every 


version of The Three Trees—of Sadeler 


set topnotch figures for the English’ 
jure with. A litany of names might 


made masterpieces. : 
are in such a hurry ‘to go nowhere to 


its glamour, its. significance. 


meant the apparition of cubism but a 


not processionally—line, 
etching, wood-cutting and lithography 
jare their names. And no one of this 


ing.—James Huneker in “Variations.' ” 


- ures Ta 
‘Scents\on the mild soft dawns and na- 


supple as either etching or scraped 
copper, though in this attribute it 
yields to -wood-engraving. 

What cannot. line- engraving do in 
the way.of intérpretation? Think of 
the variety. of technical styles and 
individualities. Ambushed 
laboriously engraved 
“steel” plate—steel is“ only in use 
since 1820—there lurks a personality. 
Think of Mantegna,,a master of line 
in hfs painting; of Lucas, ofthe quaint 
Martin - Schongauer, of Altdorfer, 
Wierix—who aped Rembrandt in his 


and Goltzius; of Caracci, Wille, Nan- 
teuil,. Raphael Morghen, Visscher, 
with his Sleeping Cat and his Rat- 
Catcher; of the Drevets, of William; 
Sharp, Robert ‘Strange, and Woolet,! 
the English trio; and George Fried- 
rich Schmidt is still a name to con- 


be recited of engravers who have 
To-day, when’ we 


see nothing, the lenten and aristo- 
cratié art of line-engraving has fost 
Never- 
jtheless, a beautiful art it will -always 
remain, beautiful notwithstanding the 
fluctuations of fashion., We feel that 
the pendulum of popular taste will 


jsurely sewing back to this method of}: 
black-and-white, despite its slow, pain- 


l process of. production. After an 
optical’ debauch in color, line is re- 
gaining its old supremacy. What else 


revolt against a too fluid impression-" 
ism! If this be true of easel- -paintings 
it. will come ‘truer of line-engraving. 
Thé Sisters Five should walk abreast, 
mezzotint, 


family is handsomer, more. stately, 


‘more.-decdrative, less “spotty” on a}. 


wall than the classics of line-engrav- 


» Winter, Good-Bye 


good-bye! The tender. rains 
are falling; 
And earth i yielding .up ‘her treas- 
Tare; 


ture-calling . 
Her coloured gems from woodlands 
“green or bare! 


» Among the Canaries 


At the end of seven ‘days’ routine, 
and: fair but light winds, we experi- 
ence the acute joy of finding land pre- 
cisely where our frenzied calculations 
had placed it. As,“Madeira loomed on 
the starboard bow, Steve was seen to 
pace the deck with a quiet but new- 
born dignity—until hailed below, to 
shelp wash dishes; But even this failed 
to quell the navigator’s exuberance, 
and the dish-washeéer exchanged views 
on the subject with the helmsman 
through the skylight. This, then, was 
the navigation that master mariners 
made such a song and: dance about! 
Well, we, must he master -mariners, 
that' was all we had.to say! . We had. 
summoned Madeira,-and Madeira had. 
appeared! We were not at all 
sure that. we had not discovered 
Madeira!... 

The incident gave ‘us violently to 
think, and we thought again when, a 
few days later, on summoning the 


‘‘islan? of Grand Canary with the magic 


wand of sextant and. logarithm, it 
failed to materialize. Had we overrun 
the entire: Canary croup, and were we 
gayly heading’ for the African coast 


with its- picturesque Riff -pirates who. 


specialize in becalmed ships, or ‘were 
we even now heading for the iron- 
bound coast.of Grand Canary? In the 
dense mist that so. often shrouds this 
groun we eould not teil. Moreover, 
our. dead reckoning said one thing 
and: our observations another. They 
usually do. 

“When in doubt, heav 
maxim of the. Skipper’s that we hap- 
pened to’ remember, go we hove to and 
waited, though for what I am not 
quite clear. If it were for the mist to 
disberse, I am inclined to think we 
should be there still. Steve and I 
| passed the time in heated discussions 
-as to: our whereabouts, which under 
the circumstances was as. futile an 

ye pane as any we could have in- 
dulged in, but what would you? After 
golf it is doubtful if there is anything 
more debatable than incipient navi- | 
gation. We continued to talk, and the 
dream ship continued to rock idly on 
a-heavy swell, until Peter broke the 
spell by emitting a well-known squeak 
of excitement and ere heaver- 
ward. ° 
“That isn’t a cloud,” she announced 
with apparent irrelevance. 

It was not. It was the peak of Ten- 
eriffe- towering out.of the mist; to 
port, like the great pyramid from, the 
sands of Egypt. 

“There you are,” quoth Steve. 

“Exactly,” said I, though what either 
of us meant I have-no notion. 

“In the meantime,” suggested Peter 
the practical, “don’t you think. we 

ght be getting on with it?’ 

On this: point the master and the 
mate of the dream ship were agreed, 

and the voyage continued.—Ralph 
Stock, in “The Dream Ship.” 


Tiger, Tiger 
Blake especially is a poet who makes 
his effect by what he intends to. con- 


j yey and not. by the form in which he 


has chosen to convey it. Hardly any 
‘English poet looks so steadily at the 
idea which he is trying to present and 
is ‘so disdainful of all except neces- 
}sary adornment. “I have cast aside 
from Poetry,” he says, “all that is not 
inspiration.” He regards. words as 
nothing but.a dress to clothe his pur- 

and any elaboration as serving 


‘\upon opportunity, failure upon the lack 


to,” was a 


Opportunity 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HE failure of men to realize their 
ambitions is commonly believed to | 
be chiefly due to lack of opportu- ; 


‘nity. “Support of this view is found in; 
the recent declaration of a prominent | 
French publicist that there are no in-' 
ferior races, only inferior opportuni- 
ties. While. recognizing an inherent 
;equality common to all, yet: he thus, 
places mankind’s successes entirely: 
upon,the basis of opportunity. This | 
point of view, obvidusly, recognizes 
mankind as subject to, not the master 
of, opportunity. The belief that hu- 
manity is necessarily contrilled by cir- 
cumstances; that success is dependent’ 


of it; and that opportunity is!in the 
“hands of fate,” weaves a’ web about 
mortals from which they find no little 
difficulty in extricating themselves. 
Man, it is generally he'd, is a ma- 
terial creature, living in a materialani- 
verse, subject to all the vicissitudes o: 
human experience. This viewpoint was 


commonly accepted even by Christians 


until slightly more than half a cen- 
ury ago, when Mary Baker: Eddy 
iscovered Christian Science and 
established it as a demonstrable re- 
ligion. Then were revealed the facts | 
of .existence as based upon demon- | 
strable, divine Principle; God, who not 
only creates the universe’ of reality, 


j but controls it by His unerring and | 
unchanging law. 


Holding that, in: 
accordance with Scriptural teaching, | 
man is spiritual, the image and like- | 
ness Of God,-Mrs. Eddy says in “Sci- 
ence and Health with. Key to the 
Scriptures,” (p. 304): “Divine Princi- , 
ple is the Life of man. Man’s happi- 
, Nese is: not, therefore, at the disposal , 
fof physical sense. Truth ‘is-not con- | 
taminated by error. Harmony in man) 


is as beautiful as in music, and dis- | 


cord is unnatural. unreal.” This 
statement’ separates. man from the, 
possibility of contrd! by arly’ power 
‘but God.. 

As the expression of divin’ Mind, 
man in fact exists at the standpoint 
of opportunity, refiecting ail the 
qualities and attributes of God,—life, 
truth, right activity, substance, intel- 
ligence, wisdom, understanding. Be- 
cause of his Godlike nature, Man is 
never apart from the necessity to ex 
press the infinite Father.. 
speare’s familiar lines, 


“There is a tide in. the affairs of meri | 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune;’ 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries,” 
does not represent the true man en- 
dowed with divine qualities, perfect, 
eternal, and in no wise dependent upon 
the human sense of opportunity. It 
is but another way of repeating the | 
pessimistic declaration that opportun- 
ity neyer knocks but once. Such a 
conclusion unchallenged cannot fail 
to limit and discourage. What a de- 

‘pressing and altogether gloomy out- 
look it depicts! ' How restrictive of! 
man’s right activity!: Based upon a 


false premise it can, therefore, by no* 


means lead to right conclusions. How | 


mere words, that shines through them, | 
like fire from the heart Bf a jewel; and | 


this is’ the quality of the idea, which | 
is “worth all stringing together of | 
words and chiming of delicate rhythms. 
The poet starts, as every artist must, 
with an experience of his own. With 
his bodily or mental eye he has seen a 
tiger, and in two brief lines, almost as 
if the strokes of the chisel had been | 
accidental, ithe tremendous fact of the, 


tiger is before us; one metaphor, as 
vivid as the beast it serves to pogtray, 


conjures him: up,: fierce. and magnif-| 
icent; but there the poet leaves him. | 
Like a good artist, he gathers himgelf 
for a spring into a‘region beyond this 
earth. The idea bégins to spread its, 
wings. 


‘what immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?’ 


He is beyond this world of the eyes, he | 
is wandering where the mysteries of 


birth and creation are hidden, he is 
seeking light in the place whence light 
comes. Every one who appreciates art 
has been some way into this place; the 
poet takes him further by a fresh road, 


and ‘sets down (more or less coher~ 


ently) what he has seen there. He is 
no historian and never tries to render 
an exact account. (If he did, instead 
of our short and priceless nba’ we 
should have pages of prose.) . 

He has written the songs of In- 
‘mocence. “Tiger, Tiger,” is the song 
of a man who has had experience and 
finds there much that is difficult to 
read. . 

“When the green woods laugh with 
he voice of joy” has given place to a 
more deep and sombre reflection. The 
Blake who speaks here speaks, very 
much with the same voice as the | 
author of the-Book of Job. Indeed, | 


they both beat, like moths, about the | 


same problem. 


“I am troubled at his presence; 
When I consider, I am afraid of him.” 


“Dominion and fear are with him. 

He maketh peace in his high places.” 
It might ‘be the same Yoice speaking. 
There is the same reticence, the same 
neglect of adornment, the same inten- 
sity of feeling—an intensity so strong 
that the whole fabric of the poem 
seems to tremble with it-—the same 
magnificence of effect with the greatest 
possible economy of effort: the same 
strong, virile idea. The reader 
hardly thinks at all of the words or. the 
rhythm of the verses. These a poet, 
‘once in possession of a triumphant 
idea, can drag with confidence at his 
chariot wheel... . He follows beauty 
to the utmost edge of human bounds. 
Thither he takes us to stand with him 
and gaze, and being bound by no rules 


nor obliged to come to any dull and 


definite conclusion, comes back whence 
he started. He is content to finish with 


friends, or what not, 


Shake-! 


contrary to the teachings of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, who assured his 
'disciples that to those who should 
‘seek the kingdom of God all things 
would ve .dded, separating “Opportun- 
ity wholly from the thought of chance. 

Christian Science is changing man- 
kind’s belief as to life in matter to 
the true concept of Life as God. It is: 
turning the thoughts of mortals away 
from materiality to the contemplation 
of the “things of the Spirit,’’ thereby 


‘revealing both man’s selfhood as the 


child of God and, at the same time, his 
opportunity and obligation to express 
zood continuously and forever. How 
often does one hear the excuse given 


for seeming lack of succese that one 


“never had an opportunity.” Christian 
Science points out that a]l are equal 
before God, andeall equatly are held 
in His loving care: and none are less 
blessed than others in right opportu- 
nity. ‘“I perceive that Gad is no re- 
specter of persons,” declared the dis-. 
ciple Peter. Does not this signify 
equal opportunity to all? When oppor- 
tunity is seen as divine, position is 
seen as a human correlative, to be ad- 


‘justed through demonstration in con- 


formity to the divine will. Only by 
‘destroying the false sense of lack, 
‘whtther of substance, opportunity, 
is man’s true 
situation revealed. 

The student of Christian Science 
| learns thatthe bonds of mortal belief 
to which he concedes power to hold 
him in a sphere so limited as to 
amount to slavery, are strictly and 
wholly of his'own making. He is a 
captive who holds himself to be in 
‘captivity. Agcepting a status inferior, 
| circumscribed, insufficient, these con- 
ditions ,will. presext themselves as 
| realities, and he will complain of his 
fate. But, recognizing his sonship 
i with the Father, knowing that as 
| God’s perfect idea man is expressing 
| divine Mind constantly, that, evil has 
no power to deprive him of the infinite 
bounty of gvod which divine Love has 
in stare for him, that by the inevitable 
law of Spirit the relation of God and 
man is constant, unvarying,—these 
are the assurances which, understood, 
reveal the great fact that opportunity 
is never dependent upon a given com- 
bination of human. circumstances, 
never subject to some malign influ- 
_ ence called fate, but is gaverned by 
God’s immutable law, which knows 
neither cessation nor variation. Em- 
| phasizing the power of the Spirit to 
destroy. false conditions, Mrs. Eddy 
utters these ringing words on page 393 
of Science and Health: “Rise in the 
strength of Spirit to resist all that is 
unlike good. God has made man ca- 
-pable of this, and nothing can vitiate 
the ability and power divinely be- 
stowed on man.” - Obviously, then, 
' divine power. to resist everything not ’ 
| emanating from God demonstrates 
| man’s right place, his ever present 
opportunity. 
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| _ THE original standard and 
‘| only Textbook on Christian 
'| Science ‘Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700’ pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow-, 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest 
edition, Bible paper 


ben leather, stiff cover 
(sam aper and size as 
cloth. 


ition ) 
Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford, India Bible paper) 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Oxford India Bible 


pocket 
3 


| FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of, English and 
French 


Cloth 
Morocco, pocket edition. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Altermaté pages of . English and 
Germen 


h 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 


Where no.Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by mioney order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be miade payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed ‘or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, of 2 complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 
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‘a question as he began, and to let all} 
the labour .that is packed into six 
to | mystic and magical verses result in the 
alteration of one word. | 


“Tiger, Tiger, burning bright. 
In the forests of the night, — 
What immortal hand or eye - , 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
—Martin Gilkes, in the Poetry Review. 


‘only to. obscure it. Milton’s purpose 

clothes itself naturally in sonorous 

h tostay which he was great enough to 
ry to his ideas, but with 

Babe e drese seems . hardly any- 

Mitel oes y 

‘Tiger, | butuing ‘bright 

In the fo of the night.” << 

: , There is here something beyond the 
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The sea are green. buds ‘and (blossoms 
: - or rosy 

very sordid street: and hedge- 

enagr garden ives some golden patch 

‘aaa eindness wakes: with spring’ 8 


—Laura Gerahty. 
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hain the Poincaré Abletstrs, whch was in advanee 


oa 


% + “80, ea dreaded by mett of libetal ideas, France is, it 


| he has stein 


.. 
-) 


os 


'e 


woulda r from alf the in- 


progress. 
apparent success of the new 
French Premier is not hard to 
find, Honesty is,vin politics as. 
in’ everything else, the © best. 
oy beng + || policy. Truth is better ‘than 
y P OINCATe” |! deception. - It may be that Mr. 
MELEE Poincaré is wrong in many of © 
his’ conceptions.” But, &t~ least, 
What. the matter was with the ° 
_ France which presented itself at the Washington Con- 
ference, which. went from ‘casino to casino ip Europe, 
was that aie d no ‘settled basis. It wasy purely oppor- 
tunist. It was constantly changing. There is no desire 
_ to go back to the days of. Mr. Briand for the sake-of 
__ belated criticism. If the comparison is made, it is because 
it is illuminating, showing how ‘no. man can ‘serve. two 
anders even in politics, and particularly in_ politics. 
_ The predecessor of Mr. Poincaré was not representative. 
He had always to pretend to Pal what he was not. He 
‘p Betonged to the Left, and he had, to outbid the Right. 
* When he did things that the Left desired,.he had to do 
them by stealth. Whatever was good in the Briand 
_ Ministry—and there was much—had to be camouflaged. 
Always had-hé to remember that thie Chamber ‘was Teally 
" against him. The Chamber was ‘perpetually, suspicious, 


i ae 


\ 


| formation available, making real ». 
The reason of .the | 


_ and often Mr. Briand, felt himsetf obliged to exhibit an - 


- intransigeance which he was.far from feeling, and which 


F. even; the reactionaries of the Chamber could ‘hardly 
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_ approve, because it turned the opinion of other countries 
against France. . 

Mr. Briand’s Ministry, therefore, showed an extraor- 
- dinarily variegated record of bad and good,~and ‘the 


worst of it was that while personally Mr. Briand aroused 


- (+ hgacuehy he purchased the most deplorable’ opinion of © 


the world for his country. The courtier under a cloud 


_is compelled to be more Royalist than the-King. 


It is 


j 


Reparations Sientiliiden: he is not’ howled down by. the® ~The: net. rossi is s that ther are 20, aS citizeris ties 


Right;, he is still regarded as strong and intransigeant. 
Whereas, by the strange irony of politics, Mr. Briand, — 
even when he was threatening to invade the Ruhr, was 
Be sapere: of treachery ial anaes to be a weakling. 


In short, Mr. Poincaré is' proving that the. man who. 


is truly representative, the man who is, as the French say, 


dans I‘axe, the man‘ who is net playing an ambiguous — 


. game, who i is fairly. sure of support, can succeed i in-being. 
rational, while the unrepresentative' man, in-an invidious. 


and-contradictory: pdsition, can only oscillate between réa- : 
There are Some curious speculations’ 
to be based. upon these contrasts between the Poincaré\ 


son and unredason. 


‘and the Briand ministries. ‘It is: far better: to ‘deak. with 
a Premier. belonging to the Right, whd has a Parliament 
of the Right, than to deal with a ‘Premier belénging to 
the Left-who Ys at loggerhi¢ads with a Parliament of the 
Right. .He can safely accomplish whatever it may be 
necessary . to accomplish without running the risk of 
overthrow. He is not condemned -to tortuous ways. 
. He has het to zigzag. He/can be—at least in‘a selative 


sense—straightforward-in his policy. toward Ruégsia and ~ 


Germany and England. “As regards Americ4; there can 
be:no’ doubt that Franco-American relations were, a few 
months ago, at their. worst;. and-that they are now 
_improving again and will continue to improvey Wor at 
‘bottorit America cherishes the deepest affectidn for 
France, as France. cherishes the deepest affection for 
America. What is at ail costs to be avoided isvambigu- 
ity.. 
courteous dealings. 


a 


THE decision of the United States ‘Supreme Court in 
the’ New \York. cases appealed .froni lower courts to 
i Os test the constitutionality of the 
(fs bee >) ; 

KY: | emergency rent law ey 
that -State,: finally and definitely 
Theory of upholds the extension of the: 

Rent police: power of a state to what 

is declared to be the reasonable 

- Regulation regulation. sought and attempted. 

neg Upheld 
= sd 


The court\atswers ‘and sets af 


poséd, that-there’ is an inherent 
differencé between property 
Fights in land: and that in tangible and ‘intangible per- 
sonal property such as would exempt the former from the 
operation of the pelice power in appropriate cases, by 


What is to be encouraged | at all costs is plain but, 


rest the claim. so-often tnter- 


™~ 


failure to voté remains a problem to be solved. 

In-the early days of the United States suffrage was 
' ‘deliberately restricted, a fact with.which every student of 
American history is fully acquainted. With the progress 
of events, however, the privilege of the ballot was more 


py bestowed,’ culminating in the attrathchisethent” ‘of, 


vomen throtigh the adoption of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


do not go to the polls is inexplicably large. . Apparently 
the fault is not in the ‘enactment’ of restrictive laws. Only 
four states—Alabama,: Louisiana; Oregon and. Rhode 


Island—require a property qualification, and only twelve _ 
Massachu- . 


‘California, Connecticut, Florida, Maine, | 
setts, Mississippi, New. York, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Washington and Wyoming 
—impose a-literacy test, demanding that the voter shall 
be competent to read the Constitution or the English lan- 
guage, or shall ‘be able ‘to write his or her own name. 
Disqpalification, breadly stated, is limited to absence or 
non-residence, and to ypauipers, vagrants, tramps, delin- 
quent taxpayers atitl persons urider euardianship.. Add 
to these people who are, legally disfranchised,, the physi- 
‘cally infirm, and it is still-apparent that there are millions. 
of eligible-voters who fail to pr pteciate: the moral obliga- 
tion’ of the batlot. 


Unquestionably, the’ great bulk of the non-voting ele- 
of women. . Thisis shown by the elec- ; 


ment 1s compas 
tion figures in! Hlinois, where. twice as nmiany women..as 
men remainedsaway from the polls. This, of course, is 
to.be expected when the newness of the ballot’ and the 
multitudingus character gf. femminine cares are taken into 
consideratidn. Back of: it all, ‘however, among the men, 
-as well as the women, j$‘an indifference and apathy which 
is certainly ‘not generally appreciated and which seems 
almost incomprehensible. ‘The condition is serious ~be- 
cause Jt is general, ‘The perpetuity of the Nation rests 


upor an intelligent and conscientious: electorate perform- 
ne~ matter at what cost of incon , 


, venience afid sacrifice. ©. “ r 


ing ‘its whole duty, 
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THE action of the New York State Legislature in , 
refusing ,to -enact.a law providing for the taxation ae 
billboards is a timely. rebuke to 
the iconoclasts , who would de- 
stroy -one of -Ametica’s “most 
picttrresque institutions,” the city 
vacant’ lot surrounded ‘by high 


* 
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Protecting 
the 


; As a natural result,«more pgo- ~ 
ple now vote than ever béfore, but stilt the number who . 
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THERE has been a widespfead movement in the. press 
for-a brighter London. This is natural. London has 
never quite recovered frog the, 
darkened ‘streets of avar time. 
Bee Cos All manner of suggestions have 


se been made. - All sorts of people 
A Palate of have come forward with pro- | 
the Arts 


posals, and lately the question’ 
was asked, What is art domg” 
~ c 


(t ce’ 


to. brighten Londen? 
A speaker, at the dinner of 


< might “look ; 
rather than: the jealous grimness of the conventional 


the Arts” 


‘of: the building. 
-as fife as ‘the “magnificent buildings.that are being put 
~ up by shops.and stores, motor establishments and insur- 


, importance of art. 


} congratulation to Sir James 
Shannon on his knighthood, at- 
tempted to answer the question, or, rather, he indicated 
what art, might do to brighten London. It will interest 
readegs of this paper to khow that at one period of his 
speechshe held aloft the imaginary drawing by. Mr, Hugh 


‘Cesena 


Ferriss, published 4 in this paper on Dec: 6, 1920,. with the 


caption, “As the “Twentieth Century Palace of the Arts’ 
a design that expresses aspiration and joy 


museum fastness.” This’ building has not yet been 
erected in New York, but there are signs that a 
“Twentieth Century Palace: of the Arts” may one day 
be’ built. 


The speaker at the Siento Tinned boldly ‘advo- | 
“ cated, as a site, for such a pans in London; the Green. 
\ Park, 


that ‘fine stretch of meadows and gravel path§ 
between Piccadilly and The Mall. 
would be for ‘thé people, there is nq reason 
why this small park should not be used for the éreéction | 


It would have to be a superb edifice,\ 


ance offices.. For. when artists once begin to regard art” 
as important, by housing it in the most beautiful building 
thatican be designed, the public ‘will begin to realize: the 
This building, contivued the speaker, 
should be-devoted to the seven arts and the crafts. [t. 
should not contain anything that.had not been produced ° 


in thé twentieth century, and it should: be divided into. ; 


two sections—fine art and practical art—~and each of: 


- these.sections should, be subdivided into pefinazient and® 
This. - 


temporary departments. But that .is not’ all. 
“Twentieth Century Palace of the Arts’. qnust Be open 
every, evening till.11- o'clock. Besides the galleries .de- 
voted .to the pictorial ° and graphic’ arts, architecture, 
sculpture, and the handicrafts, there would ‘be a national 
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theater, a national music foom; dancing’ halls, and: a 
cinema. But these would not be ordinary dancing halls 
and cinemas. They: would be the best; they would show, 
the best ; they would seta standard. How can we expect 
the people: to know what is the best in the seven arts 
unless they have a high standard set before them. In this 

. Palace of the Arts there would-also be dining and refresh- 
ment rooms. Indeed, , this building, open all the year 
round, open: every evening as well as during the day, 
would. be a place where the people could congregate 
for’ recreation, and there they would see the best in all 
the arts, major and minor. | 

With cooperation all things may be possible, and « 

both London’and New York may yet be Mexiram with © 
such homes tor the fine arts. 


Editorial Notes 


GEorGE BERNARD SHAW takes an emphatic. stand 
against Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s recent assertion that 
a total abstainer is imperfectly equipped for high litera- » 
ture. \He offers Shelley and himsélf as two examples.to, — 
disprove the theory. Mr Shaw says,““‘If ‘OQ’ really said 
that it (alcohol) added another inch of gray matter, then | 
I want to knqw how mueh\‘Q’ had'had when he said it.” ~ 
Mr. Shaw’ might well-have Offered the great line of\~ 
women-geniuses in literature which includes such masters — 
of, high literaturé as George Eliot, Christina Rossetti, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Emily Dickinson, 


finding that no such difference irt fact exists. It is “de- 
claréd in the case under consideration and iy other cases 
previously passed upon, that .wnder conditions shown to 
exist the leasing of buildings’ for dwelling purposes does 
clothe the public with ~an interest sufficient~ to justify 
the restriction of propérty rights in them to the extent 
indicated by the laws enacted, . - 

The main point established is, of course, the consti- 
tutional right of the” public, through the. exercise of the 
police power, to interpose in ‘an effort to stop the abuses 
by profiteering landlords and agents in times of such 
an emergency as has for so long existed because of the 
lack of ‘housing facilities in all the larger cities of. the 
United States, due/to-the cessation .of building. But a 
reasonable interpretation of the court’s decision would 
By. ac make its. F< cagraens to any emergency both logical and 
| natural. e opportunity of the profiteers existed, tn 
| the-case under considération, as a result of ‘abnormal - 
economic conditions due to the ‘war, the prohibitive. cost_ 
of building materials, the high cost of labor, and the 
unusually ‘high rates. charged for’ money. The methods 
‘pursued by the landlords and their agents were, t is true, 
aided by unusual conditions which may not be.soon dual: 
cated. Circumstances combined to make the game 
comparatively easy one to: play. , But similar conditions 
may be created in those communities where the monopol- 
ization of available dwellings and apartment houses 1s 


s ef 42 s it tradiction with the growing economic desires’ found.to be possible, and even in those cities where the 
‘eae fiat datiogiates and financiers. » It-would be difficult ° erection of new buildings is made Virtually prahibitive 
| to lay ‘too much | stress on this distinction-between political. ~ by the conspiracies of labor union leaders and those in 
‘and economic ‘thinking: it France. The entourage of “control of essential building materials: The emergency 

ncaré was all for a practical arrangemént with | which the court sayszthe legislative authority must find 


sia, and Mr. Poincaré was a man who, by skillful to exist as’a condition. precedent to the exercise of the 
inetve ing and by virtue of his prestige, his reputation police power of the state is not necessarily -one having 

a sound and conservatively: minded statesman, could afty relation to war. It may exist anywhere at any time. 
lay og aeeesgaad opposition that might be tempted to « The conditions existing in the larger cities “of the 


- Mantifes United. States, without exaggeration, constitute just such 

sf o “hi as. the: advent gt ‘Mr. aes contrary to all an emergency as is defined. in the Supreme Court’s 

v reasoning, meant new hope for Russia. Mf decision. The methods hy which the needed remedy 

»was, the mastef of the politicians, whereas . May be applied have been clearly pointed out by the high- 

: riat le was | theit servant, and easily aroused political ° ¢st legal authority in the land. The right of. the public 

tr ice ites his ‘carefully concealed ‘schemes. Mr.’ . to protection against this particular form of profiteering 
caré, if he does not come absolutely into the open, 


’ has beey established:, The people have.no one but them- 
‘from those who are admitted into: his con- . 


Snot. selv es ta bia if bsiaa ey to assert their right. 
ate a igal that politics “must: new be subordinated 


sf? 


 oarely better to be oneself. It is surely better to fulfill 
3 ; one’s role whatever it may be. Mr. Briand’s rdle was a 
liberal role, and he should not + hy tried'’to have repre- 
—_ himself and his country \as reactionary. 
‘The.task of Mr. Poincaré has proved: to be’ easier. 
e had not to curry the favor of the Chamber. He was, 
A fapleded as truly representative. Thete. was no latent 
\teaet ility against him, elwdys°ready to break out. if he 
sould do something sensible: and’ liberaleminded: He was 
trusted, and could therefore affprd-the luxury of being 
\ siasonable. He could, indeed, if.he chose to do so, catry 
| imber much farther along the ‘road of conciliation 
Ar. Briand, who would have been cansidered a 
endeavored to resume active 


| board fences adorned“with more. eh 
or less artistic appeals té the Vacant Lot 
_buying public: While the motive : 
of the billboard tax advocates is, PY 
ostensibly to secure additional (| -”_ ; 
revenues by stil] another-form of ; an 
taxation, a highly, laudable purpose ffom the standpoint : 
“ef the statesmen who count that day lost that’ sees no 
new tax levied, the practical effect of the proposed tax 
would be to discourage the\maintenancté of vacant areas “ 
in the cities, and to cover the lots-now vacant. with 
‘office buildings, stores, garages or apartments. Visitors 
from foreign countries © have remarked on the custom 
in- American cities of giving variety to the business. or 
residence sections by the color and“warmth thrust upon 
the vision in/the gorgeous creations of, the billboard 
artist. . 
It is not merely the xsthetic loss that would follow 
the abolition of billboards that makes it undesirable to 
tax them. A, tax.on ‘fences surrounding \a- vacant lot 
i$ in,effect’a tax on :the lot itself... Why should, vacant 
lots be tated? They are no burden on the fire depart- * 
ment. . They need not be guarded by the police. ¢ They 
shelter no children, and therefore occasion. no expense 
for schools... They afford convenient dumping places 
for old cans and other rubbish, and sales stations . for 
‘gasoline flourish upon them.. Why seek to change this 
by covering the lots with great masses .of brick and 
storie having merely a utilitarian value? 

In addftion to these important functions of the vacant 
lot there is the service rendered by it as a regulator of 
rents. If it were*not for the large number of vacant 
lots-in the cities the supply -of buildings qf all kinds 
would be greatly: increased, with -the result that. rents 

would. fall. , With: increased taxation ‘of - vacant lots, 
nobody could afford to keep them idle, and the’ owners’ 
would be forced to improve them, thus adding to the 
competition. for.'tenants. But if reduced rents dis- 
‘couraged new building enterprises, the vacant lot owners 
would be compelled to demand much higher prices: when 
they found a purchaser, and if they could-obtain a price 
that would compensate them for the additional taxes they 
had :béen paying, the added cost to the builder would 
be reflected in the higher rents the latter would ‘charge. 
In €ithier case it is clear’that if through taxatiori the 
vacant lots of ~the Cities were eliminated, rents would . 
be materially decreased until such time as the owners: 
| of vacant land could find 4 way ‘to shift the. additional 
tax to the builder or his tenants. 

The statement has recently been made by .a- prom- 
inent real estate operator that w hile gteat—profits are 
sometimes made by speculation i In vacant lots, the average 
speculator, Ipses. This) is interesting, if true, ‘as it sug- 
gests that all the energy, and)the great sunis expended 
for advertising, devoted to pushing the sale 6f vacant « 
lots, is an economic loss. Since the ‘net -result of selling 
and reselling vacant land. is not the creatior:. of any 3 
new wealth, but merely a ‘change im ownership, it 1s ‘ Fue plan of the Mexicar? Governnient to educate its 
“probably true that Jand speculation is, on the whole, ‘a Indians isa wise and farseeing. move.. There: are ap- 
losing -game.. Should: this be established, it .woild go proximately 12,000,000 Indians in that country, and the 

a a, way toward reconciling ‘the promoters of. the have never had any educational facilities.*~ The teauh 
it-lok indystry to the abandonment of: their efforts . ‘has been lawlessness’ and banditry on their part. »Pre- 

f0 maintain civic art’ as, exemplified in‘ the buthoard:: ~ liminary plans. for their edtation call fof an appropria-' 
poster, os et? tion of 500,000 pesos {#250,000) community schools, 

/Crvtc virtue ‘appears bt its highe in Jasnes Pillow, and the appointment of10o instructors. 4 The possibili- 
who walked all night through ‘the in Jas his*home _ ties are unlimited, for proper handling will: develop a 
-néar Garrison-on-the-Hudson,-N- Y., to Carmel, N. Y.,.  8*¢! population of responsible c citizens. ; PRK is 
where he was a Supreme Court trial jurpr. . Thesdistance WHEN the caddy Gommittees of the golf clubs met = 
he’ covered was morg than twenty miles. While.one , in Chicago fecent ss the stafus of the caddy, 

~ thinks of the endless absurd: excuses that the. average’ someone at the im eting reiterated that many. champioh es 
citizen makes inorder to avoid his fair share of jury ~.-golfers ~in rica learned the game_as caddies. It 
duty, My, Pillow’s attitude Saal af. the. more sur-. might be added that a great man any promising eer, 
penne: | ek _ xreceive inate from eet ee > 


Ukra rine, the wheat lands of Kuban, the oil wells of thd 
Cau Her ‘appetite has been whetted by glowing 
‘ae ee of the profits eventually to ‘be made. 

Ls _ ‘The odd thing is that France; the most anti-Bolshevist . - 
of. all countries, should be the courttry which, in the end, 
s 'the- keenest to participate) ifi Russian reconstruction. 
Bat was it ‘possible to say. this! when Mr. Briand was jn 
| r re ‘No; for the polifical feeling against the Soviets 


on 


, Pe a 
THE results of the first free motion. picture enter- 
tainment given by the.Board of Education of Chicago 
to. determine what sort of films can best»réplace the crude | 
melodramas and Wild West affairs in the affection of 
children are interesting. Great ehjoyment, was mamni- 
tested at the picture of a turtle poking its head out ‘of 
his shell,. but small interest, was exhibited in Princess’ 
Mary’s wedding. The results of the experiment were’ 
confusing because of the impartial applause of the chil- 7 
dren, such different pictures as the catching of sardines, - 
nature pictufes, a comedy and the trained animal feature 
_ awakening the same entirusiasm. , However, the plan jis 
worth investigating, for the. visualization of . knowl- 
edge for children is a vast unexplored field full. of 
potentialities. - e! 


Tue’ removal of the American troops from Cobleriz 
has been a great disappointment to Germany, according 
to reports. It has meant that the bottom has dropped 
out. of ‘the{ inflated prices maintained there, for the: 

“doughboy,” to -speak colloquially, had been exploited 
left and right: Although French troops.are taking over 
the bridgehead, the German dealers know only too well 
that they will not/pay the high prices for which the 
Americans stood, and which to the Americans seenfed 
phenomenally low. In the first place, they haven't enough , 
money to do it, ‘and ih the second, they are more aware 
of values over there. 


nark, on C 0, in’spite of appearances, how the coming 
aré makes really possible the Gehoa -confer- 
y. ther: conferénce which will’ deal with the 

nuctiOn © psa He has, it is true, expressed 

ip a po Sed ‘Conferences, ‘and ‘he. has’. suc- 
stra 


! shee ded bint I y thie Genoa confererices But this 
| action trateg 3 jvas meant’ to recover for France- 
af : she iat iat ative in d - ma 'y she was supposed to have lost. 
*, sa ead oa 4 t Mr. Briand was that be ‘was 


2 of: ‘the lively little British tug: 

a what was secretly desired, the 

id vB mpi to, ‘the ‘evened 
Was anxic on 


IN THE Pag work, “Mddern Demecracies,” 
with which* Lord Bryee-crowned the labors of 4 notable 
life, he declares that in an ideal ‘ 
democratic community “the av- /f ~ 
erage citizen will give close and || ,< HORE 
Faaieeant tention to public -af- The Millions 
fairs, recognizing that this is hts weak . 
interest -as well as his duty.”- Who Do Not. 
Granting that this observation. is [ 8 pest 
true,/it may be waerth while to Vote 
“apply it'to the form of gevern- be a <i, , 
‘ment existing in the "Wnited : mains y} 
- States. re 
The. basis fot the assertion that the ideal set forth by 
Lord Bryce has ‘by no means been achieved is found ina | 
bulletin recently issued by the Census Bureau in Wash- 
me to 5 bet nator. The statistics show that there are‘in the United 
ranco- = tes 545421 ,832 native-born and haturalized foreign-.— 
born titizens of twenty-one years of age and over, these- 
” eligible voters being made-up of 27,661, 880 men and. 
‘Obey qpisitimel wornien. ‘The -ag aggregate vote cast oh presi- 
pect ot of ( yermany the “election day in 1920 for wll dandidates was 26,— 
. 1 at rese ty x $i€ , 1 ny I Tove: for the. fg ae phar oe of 27,763; 966. as. the 
| =" os mn are oa arded as ; Loki > “number of the -Tt is ‘possible to. 
aman 38 not likely nai y to let” »Saccount for about both vaters bys -elimi- 
hal ati preps "4092.906- 


